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GIANT LIFTS 20 TONS ON 
BANTAM QUILL BEARINGS 








An even more severe application 

American's 8-sheave blocks that lift 
loads ranging up to 
150 tons in erecting 
oil refinery cracking 











stills. 
too, are equipped 
with Bantam’s Quill 
Bearings. 
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Lifting 20 tons with its 105-foot boom fully extended is a simple job for 
this mammoth crane, built by American Hoist & Derrick Company for 
a large Eastern shipyard. And the block that does the lifting—the point 
where power-killing friction must be held to a minimum—is equipped 


(Below ) BANTAM’S QUILL BEARINGS are designed 
for heavy duty. Outer race is a single channel- | 
shaped piece—surfaces are carefully hardened— 


curvilinear trunnions are sturdy. There are no 


fragile parts in Bantam’s Quill Bearing. 
BANTAM’S ENGINEERING COUNSEL is based on a com- 


prehensive knowledge of all major bearing types— 


straight roller, 
tapered roller, 
needle, and ball. 
Bantam makes 
them all — recom- 
mends the one 
best suited to 
your job. For im- 
partial advice on 
your bearing prob- 
lem, TURN TO 
BANTAM 


STRAIGHT ROLLER: TA 
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(Above) THIS GIANT BEARING— 
specially designed and built by 
Bantam for strip mill service— 
measures 30’ O. D.,18’’ I. D., 
20%" high—a typical instance 
of Bantam’s ability to meet 
the unusual requirement. 
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ID ROLLER » NEEDLE ~ BALL 


with Bantam Quill Bearings. 


This application is typical of the 
many ways industry uses Bantam’s Quill 
Bearing—the bearing that’s simply and 
ruggedly built to give you low cost— 
ease of assembly—greater capacity in 
smaller space. These unusual features 
of the Quill Bearing may provide the 
answer to one of your bearing problems. 
For further information write for Bul- 
letin H-104. For Needle Bearings to be 
used in lighter service, write our affiliate, 
The Torrington Company, Torrington, 
Conn., and ask for Circular 21-H. 


BANTAM BEARINGS CORPORATION 
South Bend, Indiana 
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As the Editor Views 





@ STEEL production last week moved off 5 points 
(p. 26) to 76% per cent of ingot capacity. Further 
declines are in prospect. New steel buying is at a 
rate equivalent (p. 77) te about 50 per cent of pro- 
ducing capacity. Favorable factor is that this does 
not represent the actual rate of consumption since 
much steel is coming out of inventories, supple- 
mented by releases against previous orders.  Fin- 
ished steel prices generally are being maintained— 
not so rigidly as during the sellers’ market of last 
fall but without evidence of serious weakness. Scrap 
prices are easier. Confusion persists (p. 27) as to 
possible future consequences of a recent iron ore 
sale. 


First eight steel producers to issue 1939 financial 
statements (p. 21) report total net income of $108,- 
107,042 in that year; of this $61,470,484 was earned 
in the fourth quarter. ... High- 
way construction, a large outlet for 
steel, received much attention (p. 
25) at last week’s road builders’ 
convention. . . . Refrigerator pro- 
duction in 1939 (p. 35) accounted for 137,251 tons of 
steel. ... As a result of expiration of the trade 
treaty (p. 38), Japan has revised its scrap buying 
policy in the United States. ... “Scrap weeks” are 
planned (p. 38) for the United Kingdom. .. . Steel 
Co. of Canada Ltd. plans (p. 39) to erect a tin plate 
mill at Hamilton, Ont., where it now is building open 
hearth furnaces. 


Best Quarter 
In Decade 


Insufficient engine capacity is held a principal bot- 
tleneck (p. 33) to further expansion of airplane ca- 
pacity. . . . Prospects for Wagner act revision are 

seen as improved (p. 30) but their 
Icc Opposes nature and extent cannot be fore- 

ast... . The navy (p. 32) wants 
authority to negotiate contracts for 
war vessels rather than be com- 
mitted to competitive bidding. ... The projected 
Lake Erie-Ohio river canal (p. 29) is opposed by the 


Canal 
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interstate commerce commission. .. . Aluminum Co. 
of America (p. 29) is first major company to base 
a large industrial investment on power from Bonne- 
ville dam. . . . Last week’s renewed attack (p. 23) 
apparently added nothing important to the case 
against the steel price basing system. 


Pratt & Whitney has abandoned its historic old 
plant (p. 39) and moved into a fine new one. 
Adequate lighting has a good deal to do (p. 49) with 


efficiency of machine tool and 


P. & W. in press operations. . . . New indus- 
trial building in Cleveland (p. 54) 
New Plant has a _ porcelain enameled steel 
roof. ... Coiled strip can be 


placed in and removed from stacked piles (p. 56) by 
a new multiple lifting magnet which is not attracted 
by adjoining stacks. ... New bearing closure has 
high sealing efficiency (p. 59) without any mechani- 
cal contact between parts of the seal, eliminating 
wear. . A new welding process (p. 66) permits 
dies with chipped or worn surfaces to be rebuilt. 


Nickel-molybdenum-chromium-iron alloy now may 
be had (p. 59) in the form of rolled sheets and plates 
for corrosion resistant construction. ... A new in- 
strument (p. 58) measures “‘topog- 
raphy,” recording irregularities as 


Measures 15 ' 
small as one-millionth of an inch 
Topography in ground, lapped, honed or super- 


finished surfaces. . .. Great sav- 
ings in weight of highly stressed parts may be ef- 
fected (p. 61) by making available in production 
practice the strength possibilities of the steel as com- 
puted by the engineer and checked by metallurgical 
laboratory tests on prepared specimens. ... Mag- 
netic determination of carbon content of steel (p. 62) 
is sufficiently accurate to meet the needs of tlie steel 
industry. 
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WHEN THE 





TT 
Wren “tough” draws are easily made and 
reject losses drop, the result is greater 
profit. This can happen only when the right 
quality of sheets is fitted to shop equip- 


ment. fabrication methods and product. 


Inland experienced metallurgists are able 
and willing to study your problems and to 
recommend the steel best suited to your 
need —the steel that will take your “tough” 


draw, reduce rejects to the minimum, 


SHEETS ¢ STRIP « TIN PLATE « BARS + PLATES « FLOOR PLATES + STRUCTURALS « PILING « RAILS *« TRACK ACCESSORIES «+ REINFORCING BARS 


INLAND 


STEEL CO. 


Sales Offices: Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, Cincinnati 





38 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago e 








IS TOUGH! | 





make finer products and add to your profit. 


At your request, an Inland metallurgist will 
call at vour plant to discuss your problems 


personally — write us today! 


















Active Fourth Quarter Retlected 


In Steel Producers’ Earnings 


@ FIRST eight steel producers to 
issue earnings statements for 1939 
report $108,107,042 aggregate net 
income, a manifold increase over 
total net earnings of $2,377,640 re- 
ported for the same companies in 
recession year 1938. With combined 
ingot capacity of 50,527,000 gross 
tons, the eight producers represent 
70.9 per cent of the industry. 

Net fourth 1939 quarter profit for 
these companies was $61,470,484, an 
increase of 133.9 per cent over $26,- 
280,500 in the third period and 
much greater than the fourth 1938 
quarter net profit of $14,190,513. 
Fourth quarter net earnings for 
these companies was highest for 
any quarter since 1929. Total 1939 
net income, however, was only 62.7 
per cent of the $172,387,796 net 
profit earned by them in 1937. 

Ingot operations for the entire 
industry in 1939 averaged 64.29 
per cent of capacity, compared to 
39.65 per cent in 1938. Fourth 1939 
quarter operations were 89.3 per 
cent of capacity, against 55.5 per 
cent in corresponding 1938 period 
and 62.2 per cent in quarter ended 
Sept. 30. 


U. S. STEEL EARNINGS 
EQUAL TO $1.83 PER SHARE 


United States Steel Corp.’s fourth 
1939 quarter net earnings, reflecting 
finished steel shipments of 84.3 per 
cent of capacity, totaled $28,835,282, 
equal to $2.59 per common share. 
Net income in corresponding 1938 


Seventy per cent of industry reports $108,107,042 net 


profit in 1939. Final period, at 89.3 per cent operations, 


best since 1929, contributes over half of year’s total 


period was $4,432,914 or $1.22 a share 
on 7 per cent preferred stock. For 
quarter ended Sept. 30 net profit was 
$10,420,445, equal to 47 cents a share 
on common. 

Total 1939 earnings applicable to 
capital stocks were $41,226,039, 
equal after payment of preferred 
dividends, to $1.83 per common 
share. In previous year the corpo- 
ration reported a $7,717,453 deficit 
on operations, and a loss of $32,937,- 
131 after payment of preferred divi- 
dends. Net income in 1937 totaled 
$34,944,358 or $8.01 a share on com- 
mon. 


Earnings Comparisons 


Quarters 1939 1938 1937 
First $ 660,551 $1,292,151* $28,561,533 
Second 1,309,761 5,010,426* 36,173,682 
Third 10,420,445 5,847,791 30,617,638 
Fourth 28, 835, 282 1,432,914 1,591,505 

Year $41,226,039 $7,717,453* $94,944,358 
Earned on 

Com. $1.83 $3.78 SS 


* Loss. 


Net 1939 income earned on net 
tangible investment, before deduct- 
ing interest charges on bonds and 
obligations, according to Edward R. 
Stettinius Jr., chairman of the board, 
was equal to 3.15 per cent per an- 
num. 

Directors declared a reguiar quar- 
terly dividend of $1.75 on preferred 
stock, payable Feb. 20 to record of 
Feb. 2. No action on common was 
taken. 

Fourth quarter shipments of fin- 


ished steel products, totaling 3,793,- 
723 tons, were 54 per cent greater 
than in third period. For the year 
deliveries were 10,652,150 tons, 59.5 
per cent of capacity, compared to 6,- 
655,749 tons or 36.7 per cent in 1938 
and 12,748,354 tons, 71.1 per cent, 
in 1937. 

Mr. Stettinius reported the corpo- 
ration increased its net current as- 
sets last year by $37,693,529 to $458,- 
372,633 as of Dec. 31. Expenditures, 
for additions and improvements, 
amounted to approximately $21,400,- 
600, plus about $7,500,000 used to pay 
maturing capital obligations, or 
those retired by sinking funds. Un- 
expended balance on approved ap- 
propriations was nearly $54,000,000. 


REPUBLIC STEEL NETS 4.6 PER 
CENT ON TOTAL INVESTMENT 


tepublic Steel Corp., Cleveland, 
reports net 1939 income of $10, 
671,343, equal to $1.42 a share on 
common, compared with a $7,997,- 
825 deficit incurred in 1938. Net 
profit for the year was equal to 4.6 
per cent on the corporation’s total 
investment. 

Fourth 1939 quarter net income 
was $6,772,693, compared to $308,- 
613 net profit in corresponding 1938 
period, and third quarter net earn- 
ings of $2,815,339. 

T. M. Girdler chairman, in pre 
senting the report said: 

“Republic’s 1939 showing 
largely as a result of 


came 
stimulated 


Steel Producers’ Financial Statements Summarized 


Fourth Third Fourth Ingot 
Quarter, Quarter, Quarter, Year, Year, Capacity, 
1939 1959 1938 1939 1938 gross tons 
United States Steel Corp. ...... $28,835,282 $10,420,445 $4,394,454 $41,226,039 $7,717,453* 25,790,000 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. ........ 13,028,928 5,377,470 3,658,160 24,638,384 5,250,239 10,042,000 
Republic Steel Corp. .......... 6,772,693 2,815,339 308,613 10,671,343 7,997,825* 6,500,000 
National Steel Corp. ......... 5,292,331 2,903,881 2,753,157 12,581,636 6,661,652 3,400,000 
i er 4,574,441 2,587,750 1,759,785 10,947,251 4,916,203 2,760,000 
Wheeling Steel Corp. .......... 2,152,452 1,639,647 1,042,153 5,560,755 493,138 1,750,000 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co.t.... 418,489 273,923 115,728 1,390,7587 690,576 250,000 
Rustless Iron & Steel Corp..... 395,868 262,045 158,463 1,090,876 81,110 35,0008 
CS SASS eee $61,470,484 $26,280,500 $14,190,513 $108,107,042 $2,377,640 90,527,000 

*Deficit. tFiscal year ends June 30. *Based on quarterly statements. §Stainless steel. 
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domestic business. There has been 
some increase in export business, 
but very little of it is attributable 
to the war in Europe. 

“Steel production during the last 
quarter was at an abnormally high 
rate, resulting in the purchase of 
steel in excess of current require- 
ments. The drop in the first quar- 
ter of 1940 has been due in part to 
inventory adjustments. Fe 


NATIONAL STEEL CORP. 

Nationa] Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
in a preliminary statement, reports 
fourth 1939 quarter net income of 
$5,292,331, equal to $2.40 per share, 
compared to net profit of $2,753,157 
or $1.25 a share for corresponding 
1938 period. Net profit for quarter 
ended Sept. 30 was $2,903,881, equal 
to $1.32 per share. 

Net earnings last year totaled 
$12,581,636, equal to $5.71 a share, 
against $6,661,652 or $3.03 per share 
in 1938. 


WHEELING STEEL CORP. 

Preliminary earnings statement 
of Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, 
W. Va., reports fourth 1939 quar- 
ter net profit of $2,152,452, equal to 
$2.94 a share on common, com- 
pared to net income of $1,042,153 or 
99 cents a share for same 1938 peri- 
od. In third quarter last year net 
profit was $1,639,647, equal to $2.05 
a_ share. 

Total net income for 1939 was 
$5,560,755 or $6.40 a share on com- 
mon after allowing for regular divi- 


dend requirements on two classes of 
preferred stock outstanding. Net 
earnings in 1938 were $493,138, 
equal to $1.41 a share on 5 per cent 
cumulative convertible prior pre- 
ferred. Last year’s net income was 
considerably better than the 1937 
net profit of $4,238,488 or $4.11 a 
share on common. 

Corporation reports there are no 
arrears on the 5 per cent cumula- 
tive convertible prior preferred 
stock. Accumulations on 16,284 
shares of old 6 per cent preferred 
total $512,946 or $31.50 a share. 


RUSTLESS IRON & STEEL CORP. 


Preliminary earnings statement 
of Rustless Iron & Steel Corp., Bal- 
timore, reports $1,090,876 net profit 
for 1939 after special adjustments, 
including $105,697 write-off for ac- 
count of British Stainless Steel Ltd. 
Above net is equal, after dividend re- 
quirements on $2.50 preferred stock, 
to $1.13 a share on common. Net 
income in 1938 was $81,110 or $2.22 a 
share on the $2.50 preferred. 

Corporation’s fourth 1939 quarter 
net profit was $395,868, compared to 
$158,463 in corresponding 1938 pe- 
riod and $262,045 in quarter ended 
Sept. 30. 

C. E. Tuttle, president, stated sales 
and net prefits last year set new rec- 
ord highs. 

Registration statement covering a 
proposed offering of 40,000 shares of 
$1 par common stock has been filed 
with securities and exchange com- 





Dividends Declared by Steel Consumers 


Stock Period Amount Payable Record 
American Can Co., New York pfd Q $1.75 Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
American Chain & Cable Co., Bridgeport, Conn com 0.40 Mar. 15 Mar. 5 
American Steel Foundries, Chicago ecm 0.25 Mar. 30 Mar. 15 
American Meter Co., New York com 0.75 Mar. 15 Feb. 28 
Bower Roller Bearing Co., Detroit cap 0.75 Mar. 20 Mar. 8 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia pfd S-A 1.05 Mar. 1 Feb. 17 
Bendix Aviation Corp., South Bend, Ind. com 0.50 Mir. 1 Feb. 6 
Central Ohio Steel Products Co., Galion, O com 0.30 Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. C« Hartford, Conn com Q 0.50 Mar. 31 Mar. 15 
Crane Co., Chicago pfd Q 1.25 Mar. 15 Mar. 1 
Deere & Co Moline, Il pfd Q 0.35 Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Detroit Gasket & Mfg. Co., Detroit pfd Q 0.30 Mar. 1 Feb. 13 
Eaton Mfg. Co., Cleveland cap 0.75 Feb. 23 Feb. 5 
Fairbanks Morse & Co., Chicago com EX 0.25 Mar. 1 Feb. 1( 
Fairbanks Morse & Co., Chicago ecm Q 0.25 Mar. 1 Feb. 10 
Interlake Steamship Co., Cleveland ; 0.25 Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
International Business Machines Corp., New York com @) 1.50 Apr. 10 Apr. 1 
Ingersoll Rand Co., New York com 1.00 Mar 1 Feb. 5 
I. Case Co., Racine, Wis pfd Q 1.75 Apr. 1 Mar. 12 
Lunkenheimer C« Cincinnati 0.25 Feb, 15 Feb. 5 
Lunkenheimer Co Cincinnati pfd Q 1.6215 Apr. 1 Mar. 22 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator C Minneapolis ccm 0.50 Feb. 20 Feb. 5 
Motor Wheel Cory Lansing, Mich Q 0.40 Mar. 15 Feb. 29 
Midland Steel Products Co., Cleveland com 0.50 Apr 1 Mar. 1 
Midland Steel Products Co., Cleveland pfd Q 2.00 Apr. 1 Mar. 1 
Midland Steel Products Co., Cleveland pfd 0.50 Apr. 1 Mir. 1 
Otis Elevator Co., New York com 0.15 Mar. 20 Feb. 253 
Otis Elevator Co New York pfd Q 1.50 Mar. 20 Feb. 2+ 
Pittsburgh Coke & Iron Co.,, Pittsburgh pfd Q 1.75 Mar 1 Feb. 19 
essed Metals of America Inc., Marysville ic! com 0.55 Mar. 1 Fob. 15 
Savage Arms Corp., New York com, 0.25 Feb. 16 Feb. 9 
servel Inc Evansville, Ind com 0,25 Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Signode Steel Strapping Co., Chicago pfd Q 0.6244 Feb. 9 Feb. 5 
Signode Steel Strapping Co., Chicavo com 0.°5 Feb. 9 Feh, 
'. S. Pipe & Foundry Co., East Burlington, N. J. com. Q 0.50 Mar. 20 Feb. 29 
Vogt Mfg. Corp Rochester, N. Y com, 0.20 Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Warren Foundry & Pipe Corp., Phillipsburg, N. J. com Q 0.50 Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Q, quarterly; Ex., ex‘re: Sn., special; S-A, semi-annual; *+ 8 pcr cent cumulative first pre- 


ferred non-cumulative preferred. 





mission. Proceeds are to be used for 
plant expansion and improvement. 


INLAND STEEL CoO. 


Inland Steel Co., Chicago, reports 
net income of $10,947,251, equal to 
$6.74 per share, for year ended 
Dec. 31, compared to $4,916,203 or 
$3.12 a share for previous year. 
Fourth 1939 quarter net profit was 
$4,574,441, against $1,759,785 in cor. 
responding 1938 period. September 
quarter profit was $2,587,750. 

Directors declared a cash dividend 
of $1 per share on capital stock, 
payable March 1 to record Feb. 13. 

Company’s fourth quarter opera- 
tions, according to Edward L. Ryer- 
son Jr., vice chairman of the board, 
established new records in respect 
to both procuction and shipments. 
Ingot production was at 102 per 
cent of theoretical capacity; aver- 
age for the year was 77 per cent. 


ACME STEEL CoO. 


Acme Steel Co., Chicago, reports 
fourth 1939 quarter net profit of 
$872,506, equal to $2.66 a share on 
capital stock, compared with net 
earnings of $202,726 or 62 cents a 
share for corresponding 1938 quar- 
ter. For period ended Sept. 30 net 
income was $443,184, equal to $1.35 
a share. 

Preliminary report for year end- 
ed Dec. 31, 1939, shows net profit 
of $1,915,331, equal to $5.84 a share 
compared to $368,168 or $1.12 a 
share for previous year. 


Industrial Machinery 
Exports Best Since 1920 


@M United States exports of in- 
dustrial machinery in December to- 
taled $29,348,769, one of the highest 
monthly figures ever recorded and 
21 per cent above the corresponding 
December exports in 1938, which 
were valued at $24,210,186, accord- 
ing to the machinery division, de- 
partment of commerce. Practically 
all types of equipment participated 
in the increase, ranging from 6 per 
cent in construction and conveying 
equipment to 54 per cent in textile 
machinery. 

Total industrial machinery ex- 
ports in 1939 were $289,863,412, a 7 
per cent gain over $269,856,041 in 
1938 and 4 per cent above 1939 ship- 
ments valued at $277,764,507. The 
1939 figure tops all previous years 
except 1919 and 1920. 

Exports of power-driven metal- 
working machinery reached the 
record monthly figure of $12,821,234 
in December, 30 per cent above the 
total for December, 1938. Total for 
1939 reached the highest annual fig- 
ure ever recorded, totaling $112,571,- 
552, an increase of 16 per cent over 
the previous peak figure of $97,270,- 
616 for 1938. 


STEEL 





U. 8. Steel Defends Basing Point 
System: FTC Urges Abolition 


WASHINGTON 
@ PROPOSAL for outlawing the 
steel price basing point system on 
the ground it frustrates price com- 
petition climaxed steel hearings be- 
fore the temporary national eco. 
nomic committee last week. 

“No more vitally needed legisla- 
tion within the scope of the commit- 
tee’s functions can be suggested 
than that of directly prohibiting the 
basing point system by congression- 
al mandate,” said a summation by 
Walter B. Wooden, assistant chief 
counsel, and Hugh E. White, ex- 
aminer for the federal trade commis- 
sion. Attack on the basing point 
system concluded TNEC steel hear- 
ings started last March. 

Conceded more able than the 
federal trade commission’s attack 
on the basing point system, was the 
system’s defense by Benjamin F. 
Fairless, president, and other United 
States Steel Corp. officials. 

Mr. Fairless termed the multiple 
basing points price system “the best 
merchandising medium for our steel 
products that has been called to our 
attention. 


System Result of Evolution 


“The United States Steel Corp. 
doesn’t take the position there are 
no justified criticisms of the system. 
If a better system is called to our at- 
tention, we would be the first to 
adopt it.” 

Mr. Fairless and Avery C. Adams, 
U. S. Steel vice president, vigorous- 
ly denied the system is a price-fixing 
medium, contended it does not re- 
sult in high prices. Rather than 
stifling price competition, they said, 
it gives the benefit of such compe- 
tition to all consumers. They 
pointed out the present system is 
the result of evolution ever since 
the American steel industry was 
established. 

A lucid and thorough explanation 
of what the basing point system is 
and how it operates was contained 
in a U. S. Steel presentation pre- 
pared by Dr. Theodore O. Yntema, 
Chicago university economist. Illus- 
trated by simple charts and dia- 
grams, the presentation explained 
the meaning of “phantom freight,” 
freight “absorption,” and freight 
“advantages,” and “disadvantages,” 
and sc-called “discrimination.” 

Attacks by New Dealers on U. S. 
Steel’s presentation brought several 
rear-clashes, a few humorous inci- 
dents, many highly technical discus- 
sions among the various “experts.” 


Amusing was the comment by 
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Abe H. Feller, justice department 
attorney, following New Dealers at- 
tack on Dr. Yntema’s analysis. Two 
department of agriculture econom- 
ists and one from the WPA engaged 
in what was dubbed “The battle of 
the Ph.Ds” invoived such terms as 
econometrics, regression lines, curvi- 
linear and other high-sounding 
phrases. 


Facts Versus “Econometrics” 


“The late Justice Holmes once said 
that a page of history is worth a 
volume of logic,” remarked Mr. 
Feller smilingly. “To paraphrase 
him, I think it might be said that 
a page of business facts is worth 
a volume of econometrics.” 

For three days U. S. Steel execu- 
tives were cross-examined by Mr. 
Wooden, during which the latter 
several times tried to ascribe to Mr. 
Fairless statements which the Cor- 
poration president denied he had 
ever made during previous exam- 
inations. When Mr. Fairless asked 
that the statements be produced, 
the prosecutor was unable to pro- 
duce. 

Even committee members became 
impatient during the cross-examina- 
tion, inasmuch it was in large meas- 
ure repetition of what they had 
heard last November. 

Mr. Fairless and Mr. Wooden 
clashed several times on the man- 
ner of answering questions on the 
basing point systems. Mr. Wooden 


opined there should be some degree 
of control over the witnesses’ an- 
swers. His suggestion was quickly 
overruled by the committee which 
held it had been policy to give wit- 
nesses wide latitude in answering 
questions. 

Mr. Fairless declared, regarding 
Mr. Wooden’s complaint on the 
length of his answers, that he did 
not intend to answer in the exact 
manner and way the FTC coun- 
sel wanted questions answered. 

Mr. Fairless insisted that under 
the basing point system competition 
existed and the fact that each com- 
pany has announced prices prevents 
them from charging any higher 
price. A ceiling is established and 
competition begins with great vari- 
ations between published prices and 
actual delivered prices of steel prod- 
ucts, he said. 

Answering a question by Mr. 
Wooden, Mr. Fairless said U. S. Steel 
reaches decisions on quarterly prices 
after careful survey of production 
costs. He denied the corporation 
consults with competitors in arriv- 
ing at prices, and said the corpora- 
tion does not inform competitors of 
new prices. 

Mr. Fairless said customers are 
given a 65 per cent credit on freight 
rates when they take truck deliv- 
eries. At times, he stated, it is nec- 
essary to make adjustments from 
this overall policy depending upon 
circumstances. 

Keen competition, Mr. Fairless 
pointed out, exists in the steel in- 
dustry. He said the industry and 
U. S. Steel have many times shown 
deficits. In the past ten years only 
three have shown profits with the 
other seven years showing deficits. 
In the past decade, he stated, his 
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®@ Four times during the 1920s, demands on ingot production facilities exceeded 
U. S. Steel’s capacity. About 1929 the corporation inaugurated a plant moderni- 
zation program, increased capacity, despite the severe depression in the 1930s. 
Some obsolete capacity since has been retired. At present, corporation’s ingot 
capacity is no more than sufficient to meet peak demand requirements 
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company has shown profit of only 2 
per cent. 

Mr. Wooden often referred to the 
old steel code under the national 
recovery act and at one point Sen- 
ator King asked what that had to 
do with the present issue. To most 
the point remained unclarified. 

Question of switching charges 
and truck deliveries were taken up 
at length, many of the questions and 
answers being identical with those 
of the November hearing. In con- 
nection with truck deliveries, Mr. 
Fairless told the committee that 
trucking charges are not unjust and 
the steel] industry is not trying to 
make a profit out of this kind of de- 


livery. Where truck deliveries are 
unjust, he said, adjustments are 
made. 


Denying that uniform prices were 
either the purpose or the effect of 
the basing point system, Mr. Fair- 
less said that only after careful con- 
sideration should an attempt be 
made to displace it with “untried 
methods” because of economic “dis- 
location” that might result in some 
steel producing and consuming 
areas. 

Mr. Wooden tried to show that the 
system resulted in “uneconomic lo- 
cation” of some mills, but Mr. Fair- 
less asserted that other factors were 
predominant in deciding steel plant 
location. 

Mr. Wooden read into the record 
long extracts from testimony taken 
by the federal trade commission in 
the old Pittsburgh plus case. Dur- 
ing the course of this reading the 
trade commission counsel frequent- 
ly asked Mr. Fairless if his atten 
tion had ever been called to the tes- 
timony. Generally the answer was 
‘no.” No one, not even TNEC 
members, could see the relevancy 
of reading the record into the pres- 
ent inquiry. 

Read into the record was the an- 
alysis prepared by Dr. Theodore 
Yntema and his staff on the basing 
point system. 

System Now Simple 

The basing point practice is a 
simple method of quoting delivered 
results in the com- 
petition of many _ geographically 
separated steel producers at the 
markets for each of the diversified 
products of modern steel mills, the 
report said. 

“This basing point practice,” it 
continued, “has evolved over a pe- 
riod of more than half a century 
to meet fundamental economic con- 
ditions in the steel industry. De- 
livered prices result from the buy- 
er’s need to know the cost to him 
of steel delivered at his plant, since 
transportation charges from mill to 
consumer are often a_ substantial 
part of the value at the place of con- 
sumption. 


prices, which 
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“The producers of steel must take 
into consideration all of the elements 
of cost involved, from the trans- 
portation of raw materials, through 
the processes of converting such 
raw materials into steel products, to 
the final delivery of such products 
to the consumer. 

“It requires more than four tons 
of raw materials to produce one ton 
of finished steel. The location of 
facilities for producing pig iron and 
steel ingots must be determined 
largely by the factor of raw ma- 
terial assembly cost. This limits 
the location of blast furnaces and 
open hearth furnaces to a few areas 
where the raw materials are readily 
available. 

“In turn, the economics of inte- 
gration cause the location of rolling 
mills near the steel producing units. 
Large well-integrated mills, designed 
to supply the scattered markets of 
the entire country, have been con- 
structed in such areas. These mills 
produce many diversified products 
in order to utilize ingot capacity 
to the fullest extent and achieve low 
production cost per unit. 

“A modern integrated mill must 
serve more than its immediate area; 
it must reach many of the impor- 
tant markets for its diversified 
products in order to obtain an even 
flow of orders. Thus, concentration 
of production facilities in a few 
areas and wide distribution of prod- 
ucts is a rule in the steel industry 
enforced by economic considerations. 
The result is competition at all con- 
c<uming points between several geo- 
graphically separated producers.” 

Demand Fluctuates Widely 

Demand for steel is subject to 
enormous fluctuations in the busi- 
ness cycle, the report further stated. 
The capacity of the industry, in- 
cluding reserve capacity, is not 
more than sufficient to supply the 
needs of the country during periods 
of high demand, such as 1929, 1937 
and the present. Less capacity 
would result in scarcity and high 
prices during such periods. Prob- 
lem of adjustment to cyclic fluctua- 
tions is solved in the most economi- 
cal way. While the industry is con- 
stantly constructing new facilities 
to incorporate technological ad- 
vances, the older mills which, al- 
though outmoded, have not served 
their full useful life, are retained 
in reserve to meet the demand at 
high levels of consumption. 

Most criticisms of the basing point 
method disregard entirely these 
fundamental economic facts, said 
the analysis. The steel industry 
is often judged by criteria derived 
from abstract theory, based upon 
imaginary conditions which cannot 
exist. Natural deviations from these 
criteria are arbitrarily assumed to 
be evils and are, without demonstra- 





tion, ascribed to the basing point 
method. 

Critics sometimes rest their case 
solely upon bland assertions and 


rhetorical exaggeration, it  con- 
tinued. In many instances, mere 
name-calling is resorted to. Thus, 
in the language of some critics, the 
practice of meeting competitive 
prices at a_ distance becomes 
“freight absorption”; the resulting 
difference in mill net returns be- 
comes “price discrimination”; the 
resulting shipments from _ other 
than the mill nearest the destina- 
tion becomes “cross-hauling”; and 
the realization of a competitive ad- 
vantage due to superior geographi- 
cal location becomes “phantom 
freight.” 


Price Analysis 

The analysis said “competitive 
forces determine the prices quoted 
at all destinations. To obtain busi- 
ness in a market at a distance from 
his mill, a producer must meet com- 
petitive prices quoted by other pro- 
ducers nearer to such markets; he 
must pay the freight necessary to 
transport the steel product to the 
consumer; and he will therefore 
realize a lower mill net return than 
on sales to consumers nearer his 
mill. This enables him to operate 
his mill at a lower unit cost and 
thus to sell to the nearby consumer 
for less than he otherwise could. 

“There will always be some ship- 
ments of similar products past each 
other in opposite directions unless 
competition between geographical- 
ly separated producers is arbitrarily 
limited to the marginal territory 
between their mills. Even under 
the uniform f.o.b. mill price system 
proposed by the federal trade com- 


mission, shipments would not al- 
ways be made from the _ nearest 


mill. The alleged economic waste 
resulting from cross-shipments must 
be balanced against the countervail- 
ing advantages to the public of a 
competitive system, and also against 
the economic losses which would 
follow from artificial limitation of 
marketing territories. 

“Transportation of steel products 
by water vehicles and trucks has 
received attention unwarranted by 
its true importance, and significant 
factors in the situation have been 
overlooked. . . . 

“Shipment by truck seldom _in- 
volves an appreciable freight sav- 
ing, and often involves additional 
freight cost. The added expense 
and inconvenience to the producer 
in truck shipments justify any ad- 
ditional charges made.” 

Proposed alternative to the basing 
point method is a uniform f.o.b. 
mill price system. The effects of 
this system would be extremely 
complex, and are therefore large- 


(Please turn to Page 97) 
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@ International Amphitheatre, Chicago, scene of the thirty-seventh annual meet- 


ing of the American Roadbuilders 


association, 


held an estimated 45,000 


visitors from Jan. 29 to Feb. 2 


“Millions. Perhaps Billions, To 


Build Adequate. Modern Roads~ 


CHICAGO 
g INTERNATIONAL Amphitheatre 
last week was the scene of one of 
the largest of all industrial gather- 
ings, with close to 45,000 attending 
the thirty-seventh annual road show 
and convention, American Road 
Builders’ association, Jan. 28-Feb. 2. 
Twenty per cent larger than any 
previous show, displays of 300 
manufacturers took up 8% acres of 
floor space. Equipment displayed 
was valued at $5,000,000, and ranged 
in size from one-ounce precision in- 
struments to power shovels and 
scrapers of 70 and 80 tons each. 
Delegates were present from every 
state and 36 foreign countries to dis- 
cuss modern highway construction 
and roadbuilding equipment. 


More Highways Needed 


Murray D. Van Wagoner, associ- 
ation president, emphasized the need 
for more and greater highways, 


stating: “It will take millions, per- 
haps billions, to build adequate, 
modern, limited-access highways 


into the hearts of such great cities 
as New York, Chicago, and Detroit. 

“Long-term financing plans, added 
authority to obtain right-of-ways 
without objectionable court delays, 
and the support of federal aid are 
mandatory if we are to solve this 
problem.” 

Mr. Van Wagoner pointed out that 
legislation is before congress which 
would aid states in financing needed 
highway constructions, and which 
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would give them the support of fed 
eral authorities and make _ long 


term loans available for immediate 


construction. 

“Since my election as president of 
our organization, I have argued 
there is no more efficient way to 
put our people to work than on the 
building of roads to improve the 
economy of our country,” he stated, 
also indicating the expectance of 
forthcoming federal aid for building 
military roads as a part of the na- 
tional defense program. 

V. G. Iden, secretary, American 


Institute of Steel Construction, New 
York, and chairman of the associa- 
tion’s committee on elevated high 
ways, stressed the need for in 
creased construction of elevated 
roads. He quoted excerpts from a 
report by Dr. Miller McClintock, 
Yale university, stating: “The only 
reason the bridge was built across 
San Francisco bay, at a cost of $72,- 
000,000, was not to make it safer, 
was not to make it much more con 
venient so far as the actual conveni 
ence of the individual was concerned 
It was because they could save 26 
minutes in average crossing of au 
tomobile across San Francisco bay. 

“So the bridge type of structure, 
in other words the elevated high 
way, offers a very reasonable and 
very efficient and very inexpensive 
manner of accomplishing all the 
functions of limited-way design.” 

San Francisco, it was brought out, 
spends $2,000,000 annually on street 
improvements; Chicago and Cook 
county, Ill., spend close to $12,000,000 
a year; Detroit spent $18,000,000 for 
the widening of Woodward avenue 
alone. The report cited the safety 
and traffic benefits that might have 
resulted had all this money been 
spent on elevated highway construc 
tion instead. 


Elevated Highway Uses Steel 

Quoting reports of committee 
members from leading American 
cities, Mr. Iden indicated the sums 
which will be spent on elevated high 
way construction, a field of direct 
interest to the industry be 
cause of the heavy tonnages of steel 
required in their construction—more 
so than in the commoner types of 
roads 

Proposed initial program foi 
superhighway construction in Chi 
cago involves an estimated cost of 
$110,000,000, with an additional $95, 


steel 





@ Typical of displays at the annual roadbuilders show last week in Chicago, this 
bay of Link-Belt Speeder Corp., 301 West Pershing road, Chicago, featured a 
mode! 570 shovel with a 2!/,-yard dipper 









000,000 estimated for the future. 

Many of the disadvantages at- 
tributed to elevated highways are a 
matter of personal opinion, it was 
suggested in one of the reports, 
which undertook to list a number 
of disadvantages of the depressed 
type of highway, a form which 
would require less steel. 

Elevated highways are one of the 
most serious problems today before 
municipalities, the report concluded, 
suggesting committee’s work be con- 
tinued. 

Convention approved plans for 
immediate flotation of bonds by an 
international bank, as the first step 
in making a reality of the Pan- 
American highway linking 23 Amer- 
ican countries. 

“We have made numerous minor 
improvements in our highway sys- 
tems, rather than fully face the 
problem and plan and construct 
major projects that are necessary 
for the proper care and service of 
the traffic,” it was stated by H. C. 
Whitehurst, director of highways, 
Washington. 


Build with Definite Program 


“It is most certainly the respon- 
sibility and duty of highway engi- 
neers to expand their viewpoint to 
visualize future traffic needs and 
plan and build with a definite pro- 
gram, so that safety and free flow 
of traffic can be provided for all 
highways, both state and muni- 
cipal,” Mr. Whitehurst said. 

Future airport construction also 
was discussed at the convention. 
Lieut.-Col. Stedman Shumway 
Hanks, United States air corps re- 
serve, Washington, summarized the 
present airport construction pro- 
gram of the civil aeronautics author- 
ity, stating one point is to improve 
existing airports on the federal air- 
ways system and then develop a sys- 
tem of airports for all practical na- 
tional needs, a program of interest 
to the roadbuilding machinery in- 
dustry because of the large amounts 
of equipment that would be utilized 
in continued airport construction. 

Association’s annual banquet, at- 
tended by 1400 members Jan. 31 at 
the Stevens hotel, had as featured 
speakers John M. Carmody, federal 
works administrator; Arizona’s 
Senator Carl Hayden; Willard 
Chevalier, publisher, Business Week; 
T. R. Kendall, editor, Contractors 
and Engineers Monthly; H. V. Kal- 
tenborn, radio commentator. 

A delegation of outstanding Eng- 
lish engineers attended the show and 
banquet, headed by P. H. Mangin, 
Aveling-Darford Ltd., British engi- 
neering firm. The delegation are con- 
tractcrs to the admiralty, war and 
India offices and also crown agents 
for the colonies and principal for- 
eign agents. 
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District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
in Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 

Feb. 3 Change 1939 1938 
Pittsburgh 73 — 5 46 32 
Chicago 85.5 — 55 48.5 25 
Eastern Pa.... 78 — 2 34 30 
Youngstown 51 —17 42 26 
Wheeling 82 2 64 44 
Cleveland - ae 1 64 33 
3uffalo 605 —65 395 14 
Birmingham 90 — 4 80 63 
New England 66 — 9 70 20 
Cincinnati 64.5 —10 55 44 
St. Louis 70 —13 48.5 29 
Detroit 93 + 6 92 47 
Average 765 —5 53 31 





1939 Steel Payrolls 
Aggregate $812,775,000 


@ Steel payrolls of $812,775,000 in 
1939 were nearly one-third more 
than 1938, within 20 per cent of the 
1937 peak and second highest since 
1929, according to the American 
Iron and Steel institute. 

December payrolls were $84,537,- 
0CO, November payrolls, $86,682,- 
000 and December, 1938, payrolls 
$59,254,000. Wages averaged 85 
cents an hour in December, 84.7 
cents an hour in November and 83.5 
cents in December, 1938. Working 
hours each week averaged 36.9 in 
December, 39.5 in November and 32 
in December, 1938. 

An average of 483,000 worked in 
1939, 443,000 in 1938 and 572,000 in 
1937. In December, 563,000 men 
were at work, in November 561,- 
000 and 449,000 in December, 1938. 


Court Approves Auburn 
Reorganization Plans 


@ Reorganization plans of Auburn 
Automobile Co., Connersville, Ind., 
conforming to section 77-B of the 
federal bankruptcy act, have been 
approved in federal court at Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. James K. MacGowan, 


chairman of the board, testified 
Auburn has 1940 orders totaling 
$1,750,000, a monthly payroll of 


$30,090 and 450 employed. 

Company manufactures automo- 
bile bodies, over-engine truck cabs 
and other sheet metal stampings. 


Westinghouse Adjusted 
Compensation 12 Per Cent 


@ January wages and salaries of 
all Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. employes will be adjusted up- 
ward 12 per cent from base rates 
in accordance with the company’s 
wage and salary plan. Amount of 
compensation is established each 
month in proportion to company’s 
earnings in the previous quarter. 





PRODUCTION 


SHARP DROP PUTS RATE 
BACK TO SEPTEMBER LEVEL 


@ STEELWORKS operations last 
week receded 5 points to 76% per 
cent, lowest rate since mid-Septem- 
ber. Nine districts curtailed pro- 
duction and three made slight 
gains. Last year the rate was 53 
per cent; two years ago 31 per cent. 

Youngstown, O.—Sharp_ curtail- 
ment has reduced operations 17 
points to 51 per cent, with indica- 
tions it will drop to 45 per cent 
this week. Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. has dropped four’ open 
hearths and banked a blast furnace, 
Republic Steel Corp. has cut off 
three open hearths, reduced besse- 
mer operations and banked a blast 
furnace, and Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. has taken off two open 
hearths and banked a blast furnace. 

Chicago—Loss of 5% points to 
85’ per cent, sharpest drop since 
July, except for Christmas week. 
All interests but one curtailed 
activities. Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. banked a blast furnace at 
Gary, Ind. 

Cincinnati—Drop of 10 points to 
64% per cent followed lighter 
schedules of finishing mills. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Down 4 points 
to 90 per cent as Republic Steel 
Corp. dropped two open hearths at 
midweek for repairs, one to resume 
this week, the other in a few days. 

Detroit—Resumption by two fur- 
naces down for repairs raised the 
rate 6 points to 93 per cent. In- 
dications are that three or four 
open hearths will go off this week. 

St. Louis—Reduction of 13 points 
to 70 per cent resulted from two 
open hearths being taken off by 
one interest and one each by two 
others. This is the lowest rate since 
September except for the first week 
of January. 

Pittsburgh—Receded 5 points to 
73 per cent as several producers 
curtailed production. 


Wheeling—Advanced 2 points to 
82 per cent on slight changes in 
activity. 


Central eastern seaboard—Off 2 
points to 78 per cent with some 
plants at 50 per cent and others at 
90 per cent. Central Iron & Steel 
Co., Harrisburg, Pa., is enlarging 
open-hearth soaking pit capacity. 

New England—Dipped 9 points 
to 66 per cent. Two open hearths 
will be taken off this week for re- 
pairs, partially offset by increased 
production by another interest. 

Buffalo—Decline of 6** points to 
6C'* per cent as three open hearths 
were shut down by Bethlehem Steel 
Co., which also banked a blast fur- 
nace. 

Cleveland—Increased 1 point to 
75 per cent. A decline of 5 or 6 
points is indicated for this week. 
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Steel Corporation’s Raw Materials 


Sales Policy Puzzles Industry 


@ CONFUSION precipitated week 
before last by a series of reports 
connecting the United States Steel 
Corp. with the sale of various raw 
materials, including iron ore, coal, 
coke and limestone, continues un- 
abated. All interests involved have 
been attempting to interpret the 
news and draw accurate conclu- 
sions. So far, it has been entirely a 
matter for conjecture, with little 
established informetion. 

Only known facts in connection 
with iron ore are that Oliver Iron 
Mining Co. has been advertising ore 
for sale for some time and that its 
initial sale involved a tonnage for 
Ford Motor Co. Reports which are 
accepted by the industry as reliable 
are that the price was $3.75—with 
no knowledge as to whether this 
was a delivered or f.o.b. price, the 
Ford company to arrange for the 
transportation. 

Other iron ore sellers say this 
price is below their costs and fear 
effects which would follow should 
the market price descend to this 
level. 

At the same time the ore industry 
sees no reason why such a decline 
should be expected. Reports say the 
Ford sale involved 120,000 tons—a 
mere drop in the bucket. Then, the 
industry feels that the price on the 
Ford business must be considered 
to some extent in the light of the 
fact that Ford is an important buyer 
of steel and that its business is high- 
ly desirable from the Steel corpora- 
tion’s point of view. 


Meeting Competition 


In this connection it is recalled 
that the Steel corporation, during 
the chaotic period immediately fol- 
lowing the disestablishment of bas- 
ing point differentials June 24, 1938, 
announced a policy of meeting all 
competition. In a fight for a larger 
share of total steel business it is 
easy to construe this policy to in- 
clude raw material sales as aids to 
stcel sales. 

Reported limestone sales have no 
particular significance so far as 
known, for the Steel corporation 
long has been a major factor in the 
limestone market. 

Reports of coke sales by H. C. 
Frick Co., while interesting, have 
caused no serious disturbance; this 
ccmpany has been a_ consistent 
buyer of beehive coke since the open- 
ing of the fourth quarter, and it is 
difficult to conceive of it as an im- 
portant seller. Reports in connection 
with coal sales by National Mining 
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Co., a Frick subsidiary, represent 
nothing new, since this company 
regularly has sold coal to other 
users in the past and considers such 
sales aS normal. 


1939 Exports Up 16 Per 
Cent; December in Gain 


@ Steel and iron exports, excluding 
scrap, totaled 394,035 gross tons, 
18.4 per cent greater than 332,899 
tons exported in November and 138 
per cent larger than 166,404 tons 
shipped in December, 1938, accord- 
ing to figures by the metals and 
minerals division, department of 
commerce. 

For the entire year 1939 exports, 
excluding scrap, totaled 2,499,002 
tons, 16.3 per cent greater than 2,- 
149,249 tons exported in 1938. 

Pig iron shipped in December, 
18,912 tons, dropped sharply from 
36,618 tons in November and for all 
1939 totaled only 177,024 tons, com- 
pared with 432,851 tons in 1938. Steel 
ingots and semifinished steel rose 
from 28,464 tons in November to 47,- 
995 tons in December; steel plates 
from 19,634 tons to 26,237 tons; 
sheets from 19,585 tons to 26,432 
tons; tin plate from 46,587 tons to 
57,675 tons. 

Tin plate exports in 1939 totaled 
305,525 tons, compared with 157,070 
tons in 1938; structural shapes 115,- 
465 tons in 1939 against 83,586 tons 
in 1938; sheets 264,120 tons against 
200,625 tons; plates 242,394 tons 
against 210,091 tons and ingots and 
semifinished steel 167,171 tons com- 
pared with 159,930 tons. 

Scrap exports in December totaled 
206,402 tons, compared with 272,656 
tons in November and 323,561 tons 
in December, 1938. Total scrap ex- 


ports in 1939 were 3,577,427 tons, 
against 2,998,757 tons in 1938. 
UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF IRON 
AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
(Gross Tons) 
Jan. tl 
Dex Nov De 
Articles 1939 1939 1939 
Pig iron 18,912 6,618 177,0 
Ferromanganese and 
spiegeleisen 1,066 1,065 2,923 
Other ferroalloys 848 355 1,042 
Ingots, blocms, etc.: 
Not containing alloy 417,995 28,464 167,171 
Alloy, incl. stainless 12,004 16,809 18,5 
Steel bars, cold fin. yo 1,684 11 
jars, iron 119 202 8E5 
Bars, concrete 14,299 6,331 17, 44 
Other steel bars: 
Not containing alloy 22,049 12,414 134,149 
Stainless steel 50 5 296 
Alloy, not stainless ,819 2,015 14,619 
Wire rods 6,820 ,236 31,459 
30iler plate : 1,278 1,298 9,279 


Other plates, not fab.: 
Not containing alloy 


Jan. thru 





Dex Nov Dec 
Articles 1939 1939 1939 
Stainless steel 32 1S 154 
Alloy, not stainless 71 94 2,114 
Skelp, iron or steel 11,817 25,359 $1,693 
Sheets, galv. iron 854 R81 6.538 
Sheets, galv. steel 11,817 10,203 104,430 
Sheets, ‘‘black’’ steel 
(ungalvanized ) 
Not containing alloy 26,432 19,585 64,120 
Stainless steel 124 20 1,094 
Alloy, not stainless 187 ) 811 
Sheets, black iron 61 1,409 ( 18 
Strip steel, cold-rolled: 
Not containing alloy 6 125 1 
Stainless steel 9 1 67 
Alloy not stainless 83 9 } 
Strip steel, hot-rolled 
Not containing alloy 8,909 1G { ; 
Stainless steel ) | O05 
Alloy, not stainless 80 149 
Tin plate, taggers’ tin 57,675 46,587 s2 
Terneplate 147 154 9.49% 
Tanks, except lined 1,997 619 28, 7%: 
Shapes, not fabricated 12,338 12,999 115,46 
Shapes, fabricated 8.069 O78 7,154 
Plates, fabricated 2,528 7 3, 70 
Metal lath 35 l 1,464 
Frames and sashes 161 8 1.195 
Sheet piling 607 89 7,695 
Rails, 60 Ibs 2 687 bet 6 
Rails, under 60 lbs 2,128 067 6,57 
Rails, relaying 1,626 1,1 16.91 
Rail fastenings 158 556 8.816 
Switches, frogs, crsgs 187 147 009 
Railroad spikes 530 18 1 
R. R. bolts, nuts, ete 20 382 1.95 
Boiler tubes, seamless 952 2,715 14,2 
Boiler tubes, welded 31 120 
Pipe: 
Seamless casing oil- 
line 14,009 10.907 78,126 
Do., welded 1.684 ,898 9,780 
Seamless black 2,464 1,44 10,218 
Pipe fittings: 
Mall. iron screwed 633 152 1,608 
Cast-iron screwed 264 154 2,365 
Pipe and fittings for 
Cast-iron pressure 5,251 1,12 31,805 
Cast-iron soil 2,074 1,596 11,978 
Pine, welded: 
Black steel 51 2,725 19,519 
Black wrought-iron 729 718 1,440 
Galvanized steel 5,581 4,565 29, 22¢€ 
Galv. wrought-iron 1,241 343 1.17 
*All other pipe, ftgs 2,131 971 7,575 
Wire 
Plain iron or steel 1,914 1,673 2,230 
Galvanized 1.567 2,301 
Barbed 7,076 6,604 337 
Woven-wire fencing 337 257 370 
Woven-wire sc’n cloth 
Insect 41 61 168 
Other 127 185 1,457 
Wire rope and cable 916 548 1,988 
Wire strand 140 26 1,071 
Electric welding rods 185 162 1,60 
Card clothing : 1 2 
Other wire 2,109 1,195 10,264 
Wire nails 1,520 4,210 5,798 
Horseshoe nails 68 137 39 
Tacks 117 5 389 
Other nails, staples 558 2 », 140 
Bolts, machine screws 1,129 96 8,858 
Castings: 
Gray-iron (incl 
semi-steel) O08 2/1 19 
Malleable-iron 03 115 1,186 
Steel, not alloy 190 185 1,310 
Alloy, incl. stainless is ( 1,385 
Car wheels, tires, and 
axles 
+Wheels and tires ] 1S l 
tAxles, no wheels 1,269 8, 926 
tAxles with wheels 7 ? ' 
Horseshoes and calks S 10 
Forgings, n.e.s 
Not containing alloy 2,079 0S 14,591 
Alloy, incl. stainless 87 17 01 
rota 14,035 899 2,499,005 
Scrat 1 and steel 14,298 271 ) 551,589 
Serap. tin plate 74: 17¢ 15 
Tin plate circles 
Strips cobbles, etc 788 1O%$ 6.9 
Waste-waste tin plate a 68 9,1 
Total scrap 206, 40 7 ) 57 12 
GRAND TOTAL 600,437 605,555 6,076,429 
Iron ore 756 210,780 1,122,974 
*New class. Included flanged malleable cast 
iron fittings, expansion joints, and riveted pipe 


and fittings. 


New 


class. 





January fron Production Drops 


1.5 Per Cent: Stacks Down I2 


B A NET loss of 12 active blast fur- 
naces in January resulted in a sig- 
nificant drop in the pig iron produc- 
tion rate. This, coupled with the 
fact that a small recession had been 
experienced in December, indicates 
that the peak output for the present 
has been passed. Active furnaces on 
Jan. 31 tetaled 179, against 191 on 
Dec. 31. 

Giving weight to the belief that 
curtailment will not become _ too 
sharp was the blowing in of two 
stacks and the banking of at least 
two because repairs were necessary. 
As a matter of fact, the January to- 
tal production and daily rate were 
the highest for any January in his- 
tory. 

Average daily production of coke 


MONTHLY IRON PRODUCTION 
Gross Tons 
1940 1939 1938 
Jan 3,595,467 2,175,423 1,444,862 
Feb 2,060,183 1,306,333 
March 2,393,255 1,470,211 
April 2,055,326 1,388,008 
May 1,717,522 1,260,937 
June 2,119,422 1,060,747 
July 2,356,036 1,213,076 
Aug 2,660,513 1,495,514 
Sept 2,874,054 1,683,097 
Oct 3,627,384 2,067,499 
Nov. 3.720.100 2,286,661 
Dec. 3,767,605 2,212,718 
Tota 31,526,823 18,889,663 


iron in January was 115,983 gross 
tons, a loss of 5552 tons, or 4.5 per 
cent, from the 121,535-ton rate of 
December. The December rate had 
dropped about 2 per cent from No- 
vember. The January figure was 
the lowest since last September with 
95,802 tons per day, and compares 
with a 70,175-ton rate in the first 
month of 1939. 

Total output in January amounted 
to 3,595,467 gross tons, which com- 
pared with the 3,767,605 tons of De- 
cember, was a loss of 172,138 tons, 
or 4.5 per cent. Production was the 
smallest since last September with 
2,874,054 tons. In January, a year 
ago, output totaled only 2,175,423 
tons. 

Relating production to capacity, 
operations in January averaged 87.1 
per cent. This compares with 88.5 
in December, 90.3 in November, 85.2 
in October, and 51.0 per cent in Jan- 
uary, 1939. 

During January, two blast fur- 
naces resumed, and 14 were blown 
out or banked. Of the steelworks 
or nonmerchant classification, one 
was made active and 12 were taken 
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AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 
Gross Tons 


1940 1939 1938 1937 


Jan. 115,983 70,175 46,608 103,863 
Feb. , 73,578 46,655 107,857 
March 77,201 47,426 111,951 
April... See 68,511 46,267 113,354 
May ‘ 55,404 40,675 114,360 
June , ‘ 70,647 35,358 103,843 
July ...» 6,001 39,7381 112,547 
Aug. : , . 85,823 48,242 116,676 
Sept. .... 95,802 56,103 113,932 
Oct. 4 117,012 66,694 93,259 
Nov. . : 124,003 76,222 66,901 
Dec. ; 121,535. 71,378 48,499 
Ave.... 115,983 86,375 51,752 100,573 


out; of the merchant class, one re- 
sumed and two were made inactive. 
The total number of active furnaces, 
179, was the smallest since last Sep- 
tember with 169, and compares with 
118 in January, 1939. The previous 
best January was in 1929 when 202 
stacks were operating. 

Furnaces blown in during Janu- 
ary were: In Pennsylvania: Bethle- 
hem “G,” Bethlehem Steel Co. In 
Tennessee: Rockdale, Tennessee 
Products Corp. 

Stacks blown out or banked were: 
In Illinois: Federal “A,” Interlake 
Iron Corp.; South Chicago No. 5, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. In 
Indiana: Gary No. 9, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. In Kentucky: 
Norton, American Rolling Mill Co. 
In New York: Lackawanna “G,” 
Bethlehem Steel Co. In Ohio: 
Youngstown Nos. 2 and 4, Republic 
Steel Corp.; Campbell Nos. 3 and 4, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.; 
Mingo Nos. 3 and 4 and Ohio No. 5, 


JANUARY IRON PRODUCTION 


No. in blast Total tonnage 


lastdayof Mer- Nonmer- 
Jan. Dec. chant chant 
Alabama . 18 18 104,231* 159,277 
Illinois ae A 70,030 238,105 
New York .. 10 11 97,204 156,127 
Ohio F . 8&6 4 83,463 674,324 
Penna, . 64 65 112,352* 1,058,375 
Colorado ; 3 3 | 
Indiana 16 17 | 3,187' 638,424 
Maryland ... 6 6 | 
Virginia 1 | 
Kentucky 1 2) 
| Say ‘ae 1 | 
Michigan 5 5 | 
Minnesota 2 2} 23,602* 216,766 
Missouri ... 0 0 | 
Tenn. aa: Poa 0 | 
oS ie 1 1 | 
West Va. oS 


Total ...179 191 454,069* 3,141,398* 


* Includes ferromanganese and spiegel- 
eisen. 








Steel 


Corp. In 
Pennsylvania: Duquesne No. 6 and 
Farrell No. 3, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. 


Carnegie-Illinois 


Italy Decrees Further 
Restrictions on Scrap 


@ That the Italian government is en- 
deavoring to utilize to the fullest ex- 
tent materials available within the 
country in an effort to lessen impor- 
tations is incicated in two decrees 
affecting metal scrap, according to a 
report from Consul Lester L. 
Schnare, Milan. 

First of these requires the report- 
ing by individuals or firms during 
the first seven days of each month 
of the possession of scrap iron or 
steel in excess of 440 pounds, while 
the second requires the reporting of 
copper scrap not in use in excess of 
4.4 pounds. Severe penalties are pre- 
scribed for violation of these de- 
crees. Previous to the issuance of 





RATE OF FURNACE OPERATION 


(Relation of Production to Capacity) 


1940! 1939! 1938? 19373 
Dae 87.1 51.0 33.6 76.6 
Feb. ; 5a.5 33.6 79.5 
March ‘ 56.1 34.2 82.5 
April : 49.8 33.4 83.7 
May.. ; ; 40.2 29.4 84.3 
June .. : 51.4 25.5 76.6 
July.. ; 55.0 28.2 82.9 
Aug. ; 62.4 34.8 85.7 
Sept... 69.7 40.5 83.7 
Oct. ; 85.2 48.0 68.4 
Nov. ; C0.3 55.0 49.3 
Dec. : 88.5 51.4 35.6 


‘Based on capacity of 50,198,920 gross 
tons, Dec. 31, 1938; *capacity of 50,606,400 
gross tons, Dec. 31, 1937; *first half on 
capacity of 49,512,737 tons, Dec. 31, 1936 

second half of capacity of 49,727,737 
tons, June 30, 1937. Capacities by Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel institute. 


these latest regulations the govern- 
ment had already imposed stringent 
restrictions on the use cf iron and 
steel and copper by Italian manu- 
facturers. 


G.E. Pays $63,899 for 
Employe Suggestions 


@ General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., during 1939 paid em- 
ployes $63,899 for new ideas ac- 
cepted under the company sugges- 
tion system. This was _ $12,497 
more than in 1938. Awards ranged 
from $2 to $525. Suggestions num- 
bered 26,901 and 10,121 were 
adopted. 

In 20 years more than $1,000,000 
has been paid employes for new 
ideas and better ways; more than 
300,000 suggestions were made. Re- 
cently the percentage of adopted 
ideas has increased. Payments are 
determined on estimated savings 
and other factors and awards have 
been as high as $1500. 
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ICC Reports Lake Erie-Ohio Canal 
Would Cause R.R.s Heavy Loss 


WASHINGTON 
@ OPPOSITION to the proposed 
Lake Erie-Ohio river canal is ex- 
pressed in a report by the interstate 
commerce commission to President 
Roosevelt. The report was in re- 
sponse to President’s request a year 
ago for information on _ certain 
phases of the problem after the 
board of engineers for rivers and 
harbors had stated that an average 
reduction of 29 cents per ton on 
freight carried by railroads would 
remove justification for the canal. 

Conclusions embodied in the re- 
port were that permanent rate re- 
ductions of the type and magnitude 
specified would not be economically 
justified prior to construction of the 
canal since reductions could not be 
confined to traffic of those expected 
immediately to benefit by the canal; 
at least 56,000,000 tons of freight 
a year, and probably more, would 
be affected and gross revenue loss to 
the railroads would be $35,000,000 
a year, or more; railroads can ill af- 
ford to lose such an amount as the 
traffic produces or will produce; am- 
ple line and termina! capacity exists 
to carry any traffic likely to develop 
for many years; the public has a 
vital interest in protection of revenue 
of a transportation agency whose 
services are available the year 
round and to large and small ship- 
pers on equal terms. 

The proposed waterway, which 
has been advocated by numerous in- 
terests in the Valleys, would be con- 
structed over the socalled Pitts- 
burgh-Ashtabula route. This extends 
from Beaver, Pa., on the Ohio river 
25 miles below Pittsburgh, up the 
Beaver river 21 miles to a point near 
New Castle, Pa., thence up the Ma- 
honing river about 35 miles, to War- 
ren, O., and 46 miles to Lake Erie. 


Government Pays 94 Per Cent 


Cost of the waterway has been es- 
timated at $240,000,000, of which lo- 
cal interests would supply $14,156,- 
000, about 6 per cent, and the fed- 
eral government the remainder. 

Railroads affected by construction 
of the proposed canal would include 
all those serving the Ohio river val- 


ley, the Pennsylvania, New York 
Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Pitts- 


burgh & West Virginia, Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie and Nickel Plate, as 
well as soft coal roads from West 
Virginia to Lake Erie ports. 

The report to the President devot- 
ed considerable attention to the stat- 
us of iron ore and scrap, which con- 
stitute a large part of the traffic 
likely to be carried by the canal. 
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In this connection the commission 
states that “where a long-life facili- 
ty is provided in large part for the 
transportation of a wasting asset, 
such as ore, there should be an ex- 
ceptional usefulness for the facility 
during the period in which such 
traffic is to be carried, or there 
should be other traffic for develop- 
ment when one or more major 
classes dry up. 

“With due allowance for the un- 
certainties that exist it appears that 
shipments of high-grade ores will 


New at 


What's 


By R. L. HARTFORD, Pitisburgh Ed 


@ WESTINGHOUSE Electric & 
Mfg. Co. made news in Pittsburgh 
with a showing last week of its 
famed ‘“atom-smasher” to a group 
of physicists and technical writers. 

Although the atom smasher is of 
considerable interest to the world of 
physics and, its protagonists hope, 
will eventually be important to in- 
dustry through studies of energy, 
there were other developments 
shown of more immediate interest 
to the metalworking industries. 

First among these was a new elec- 
tric furnace using a blanket of dis- 
sociated ammonia gas, providing a 
means of close control of annealing 
processes without danger of decar- 
burization or oxidation. This pre 
vents distortion and scale formation, 
leaving finished piece with bright 
surface. 

Unit is seven feet long and is de- 
signed so a piece of steel 
through heating zones varying from 
1300 to 1750 degrees Fahr. It is 
then passed through an air-cooled 
cooling tunnel. Pieces of carbon 
steel, polished to a mirror finish, 
have been subjected to a 4-hour 
hardening treatment without dam- 
age to finish. Small springs were 
one product on which the furnace 
has been tested, and an important 
application will be in hardening dies, 
since after the hardening no finish- 
ing will be necessary. 

Coincident with this development, 
the Westinghouse metallurgists have 
produced a new die steel, containing 
vanadium, molybdenum and chromi- 
um. Distortion characteristics of 
the resultant metal after tempering 
are said to be as good or better than 
in high carbon chrome steel and are 
much better than manganese oil- 


passes 


be much reduced in volume within 
at least 25 to 35 years after comple- 
tion of the waterway.” 

After consideration of techno- 
logical developments in the steel in- 
dustry, changes in the balance of 
steel producing areas, increased use 
of scrap instead of pig iron in steel- 
making and other factors the com- 
mission concludes that “to the extent 
that conditions of ore supply or of 
demand for steel products enter into 
this conclusion, the railroads will 
suffer a loss of traffic whether or 
not the waterway is built, though 
obviously a lesser loss if it is not; 
on the other hand, if scrap further 
replaces pig iron, the railroads will 
tend to benefit, unless existing 
handicaps in transportation of scrap 
by water can be overcome.” 


Pittsburgh .. . 


STEEI 


hardened steels. General results 
show a change in dimensions of less 
than 0.001-inch per inch. 

° 


Aluminum Co. To Expand 


Aluminum Co. of America has 
Started vork on a $30,000,000 ex- 
pansion program; a $26,000,000 pro- 
gram begun three years ago has 
just been completed. First step in 
the new program will be construc- 
tion of a metal producing plant in 
Vancouver, Wash., which with bet 
terments in the bauxite, alumina 
and metal producing divisions of 
the company will cost $18,000,- 
000. Plant will use power from 
Bonneville dam, the first major in- 
dustry to avail itself of these fa- 
cilities. 

Remaining $12,000,000 will be 
used to balance capacities of fab- 
ricating divisions, including a new 
metallurgical laboratory at New 


Kensington, Pa. An extension to 
the Alcoa rolling mill will increase 
aircraft sheet capacity more than 
1,000,000 pounds per month. At 


Massena, N. Y., facilities of struc- 
tural and merchant mills are being 
increased, while additions will be 
made to the company’s rolling fa- 
cilities in Edgewater, N. J., die cast- 
ing Operations in Garwood, N. J., 
forging equipment in Cleveland and 
Los Angeles, and extrusion capacity 
at Lafayette, Ind. 

* 

Coke Oven Contract Awarded 


Koppers Co., Engineering and Con- 
struction division, has been awarded 
contract for 142 Koppers-Becker un- 
derjet coke ovens for Gary works, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. These 
ovens will replace a similar number 
of ovens to be taken out of service. 
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WASHINGTON 
@ AMENDMENTS to the Wagner 
act are generally expected to re 
sult from the testimony before the 
special house investigating commit- 
tee. How drastic these revisions 
will be is impossible to forecast. 
In addition to the Smith committee, 
the regular house labor committee 
and the senate labor committee 
have made so-called investigations 
of the labor board. The regular 
house labor committee made an 
effort to “whitewash” the board, 
but in view of the facts that have 
been brought out by the Smith 
committee, there can be no “white- 
wash.” 

Those who have watched the in- 
vestigation believe while the act’s 
basic purpose may not be tampered 
with, it will be possible to amend 
the law to make it acceptable to 
industry. 

The labor board has become a 
part of our governmental policy, 
said Representative Smith, chair- 
man of the special committee, last 
week. Originally he was opposed 
to the enactment and it was due to 
his insistence that the special in- 
vestigation is being made. Mr. 
Smith believes the board should be 
confined to its proper jurisdiction 
and administer with equal fairness 
to both industry and labor. 


Board Has Inning 


Last week the committee gave 
the board an opportunity to dis- 
prove many of the charges which 
had been brought out during the 
course of the hearing. J. Warren 
Madden, board chairman, was first 
witness. He charged American 
manufacturers have been trying to 
sabotage the Wagner act. 

The manufacturers, he asserted, 
regarded “obedience or acquiescence 
to the act as unpatriotic.” Courts 
sometimes enjoined the board from 
even holding hearings in labor dis- 
putes, Mr. Madden said. 

Mr. Madden said there have been 


16,881 
of unfair labor practices have been 


cases in which complaints 
filed involving 3,087,965 employes. 
He cited figures indicating the 
board’s heavy work in explanation 
of charges of inexcusable delays: 
“In the year 1938 the number of 
pages of testimony taken before the 
board, 913,845, exceeded the num- 
ber taken before the interstate com- 
merce commission, securities and 
exchange commission, department 
of agriculture, board of tax appeals, 
federal trade commission and fed- 
eral communications commission 
combined, 572,839. In the year 1939 
the number taken before the board 
(624,351) approximately equaled the 
number taken by the _ interstate 
commerce commission and the se- 
curities and exchange commission 


combined (624,961) and exceeded 
the number taken by _ securities 
commission, department of agri- 


culture, board of tax appeals, fed- 
eral trade commission and federal 
communications commission, com- 
bined (306,491).” 


Strikes Reduced 


Regarding effectiveness of the 
act: “In 1938, first full year of the 
act’s operation, there was a de- 
crease from 1937 of 42 per cent in 
the number of strikes, 63 per cent 
in the number of workers involved 
and 68 per cent in the total man- 
days of idleness due to strikes. The 
number of men on strike was the 
lowest in any year since 1932. It 
was far below the average for the 
years 1916 to 1938, which was over 
one million. Less working time 
was lost in 1938 than in any year 
since 1931. 

“In administering the act the 
board has had a notable success in 
disposing of cases through amicable 
arrangements between the parties. 

“Of all charges filed which had 
been disposed of up to June _ 30, 
1939, just under 50 per cent were 
settled without even the issuance 
of a complaint. Almost the same 


By L. M. LAMM 
Washington Editor, STEEL 


proportion of questions concerning 
representation were settled in the 
informal stage. A few more cases 
of both kinds were settled between 
commencement of formal action 
and decision by the board. 

“If we compare the figures on 
strikes for the first ten months of 
each year, then we note that the 
number of strikes in that period 
in 1938 declined to only 55 per cent 
of the number in the same period 
in 1937. It declined still further in 
1939, when the number was only 
46 per cent of the total for the cor- 
responding period in 1937. Though 
there were 614 strikes in March, 
1937, there have not been over 320 
in any one month since September, 
1937. In the first ten months of 
1939 there were not over 240 in 
any one month.” 


HOUSE COMMITTEE CONTINUES 
TRADE AGREEMENTS HEARING 


Opposition to extension of the 
trade agreements act in its present 
form because world turmoil makes 
it impossible to foresee conditions 
three years ahead was expressed 
before the house ways and means 
committee last week by Howard I. 
Young, St. Louis, chairman of the 
tariff committee, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 

Mr. Young, president American 
Zinc, Lead and Smelting Co., St. 
Louis, declared the association for 
“over forty years” has favored re- 
ciprocal trade agreements, but that 
“any sound” program would pro- 
vide that: 

“1. They be made on a bilateral 
basis. 

“2. They be based on findings of 
a non-partisan, scientific fact-find- 
ing committee. 

“3. They be 
senate.” 

To meet the problem of unemploy- 
ment, he testified, United States 
virtually excludes foreign labor, 
“but importation of goods is im- 


approved by the 
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“Stock piled twice as high’’ “Capacity 
increased by 22 tons per day’’ — ‘“75% reduction in 
handling cost’’ — such reports as these verify our 
engineers’ recommendations after many an American 


MonoRail installation. 


This is possible not only because mechanical methods 
provide low cost movement of goods or release of skilled 
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of American MonoRail equipment which offers unlimited 
opportunity for ‘‘tailor-made’’ systems at remarkably 
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portation of the men who make 
them.” 

Mr. Young also told the committee 
that import duties as revenue pro- 
ducers are slumping badly, having 
brought in only $3.56 per capita in 
1937 compared with $22.84 per 
capita in Great Britain. The present 
trade agreements act, he said, “abro- 
cates” the important principle of 
flexible tariffs. 

Meanwhile Isadore Lubin, commis- 
sioner of labor statistics, depart- 
ment of labor, also appeared be- 
fore the committee in connection 
with extension of the act. 

Between 1934 and 1937, Mr. Lubin 
asserted, labor employed in manu- 
facturing agricultural machinery for 
export to trade agreement coun- 
ties increased 189 per cent. Labor 
employed in producing agricultural 
implements for export to other 
countries increased 152 per cent. 

The economist clashed sharply 
with Representative Woodruff, 
Michigan, over the reason for estab- 
lishment of American branch fac- 
tories in Canada and other coun- 
tries before the trade program. 

Referring to a commerce depart- 
raent report issued in 1932——before 
the Roosevelt administration took 
office—_Mr. Lubin said it showed fac- 
tory migration was due to tariffs, 
restrictions on exchange and inter- 
ference with free flow of trade. 

Mr. Woodruff read a paragraph 
from the same report which, he con- 
tended, showed Canadian patent 
laws were responsible for the shift 
of American factories to that coun- 
try. Mr. Lubin retorted that “when 
tariffs were reduced, the factories 
came back to the United States.” 

When Mr. Woodruff remarked that 
costs of production in this country 
were higher than in many foreign 
countries because wages were higher 
here, Mr. Lubin declared that de- 
spite high wages, efficiency of 
American workmen enabled manu- 
facturers here to undersell foreign 
competitors in most lines. 


1939 TIN SCRAP EXPORTS 
AGGREGATE 10,699 TONS 


During December, 385 long tons 
of tin plate scrap, valued at $6890, 
were experted from the United 
States under license all going to Ja- 
pan. During 1939, 10,699 tons, valued 
at $200,497.52, all going to Japan, 
were exported. The state depart- 
ment in announcing this says that 
during December, nine tin plate 
scrap licenses were issued with a to- 
‘tal of 172 during the calendar year. 


OBTAINS NEW INFORMATION 
ON TIN’S ATOMIC STRUCTURE 


Information on the atomic struc: 
ture of tin has been made avail- 
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able by a scientist of the national 
bureau of standards, who has suc- 
cessfully. photographed 341 lines 
of ‘its’ spectrum, Lyman J. Briggs, 
bureau director, announces. 

Dr. William F. Meggers, of the 
bureau’s spectroscopy section, has 
remeasured with increased precision 
all the tin lines that can be seen 
with the utilization of special pho- 
tographic equipment. Only a few 
lines of the spectrum are visible to 
the naked eye. 

Known since prehistoric times, 
tin is a common metal, but un- 
known until relatively recent years 
was the fact that it possessed a 
characteristic spectrum, or colored 
image in which the parts of a beam 
of light or other radiant energy are 
separated and spread out accord- 
ing to their wave length. 

In his study, Dr. Meggers re- 
measured lines of all wave lengths, 
ranging from extreme. ultra-violet 
to infra-red. In addition he cor- 
rected 37 lines of even greater wave 
length which were observed radio- 
metrically. 

The total number of lines con- 
tained in the spectrum is 378, and 
the longest observed wave length 
is nearly fifteen times the length of 
the shortest. 


EDISON URGES NEGOTIATED 
CONTRACTS FOR WARSHIPS 


Secretary of Navy Edison is try- 
ing to persuade congress to allow 
his department to order warships 
through negotiation contracts rath- 
er than through competitive bid- 
ding. The secretary contends the 
bidding system is costly and_ in- 
efficient. 

Negotiated contracts, he said, “is 
the hard way to do the job, but we 
will get better results and we will 
save money.” 


He cited the British navy as an 
example of the successful operation 
of negotiated contracts and termed 
ridiculous the requirements for de- 


tailed competitive bids and_ pur- 
chases which he said have been 
established only because at rare 


intervals “somebody might go hay- 
wire.” 

Mr. Edison’s idea is to permit the 
navy to order a proven type of 
ship on the basis of single bid cov- 
ering the cost of a specified design 
with specified equipment. 

A clause permitting negotiated 
contracts was written into the naval 
expansion bill now before the house 
naval affairs committee, but under 
normal procedure on the basis of 
experience, the clause would be 
among the first eliminated in re- 
writing of the bill. 

He argues competitive bidding, as 
applied to a warship, is wasteful in 
every detail. Construction plans for 
a battleship, he said, cost about 
$4,000,000 to create. In them are 





incorporated thousands of ideas and 


individual items. Then, when the 
overall design is approved, bids 
must be asked on requirements and 
with a narrow margin of allow- 
ance, the lowest bids accepted. 

The result often is that compro- 
mises and changes must be made 
throughout the ship to accommo- 
date the products which happen to 
meet bids, he said, adding that in- 
variably designers will have in 
mind a special product as the best 
to do a job, although this not neces- 
sarily procurable under the present 
system. 

His plan, he said, would make 
possible a standardization of pro- 
duction which would result in all 
ships of specific types and classes 
being identical, facilitate repair and 
replacement work and cut red tape. 


FIRST INVENTORY SURVEY 
WILL NOT BE PUBLISHED 

Compilation has been made by 
the bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce of the first answers to 
its questionnaires on _ inventories. 
This compilation will not be made 
public because officials think some 
of the tabulations might be mis- 
construed. 

The report has been sent to all 
of the concerns, including several 
steel] mills, that were asked to co- 
operate in the study. 

Government Officials feel it will 
take some time io develop the sur- 
vey into the informative report 
which is considered necessary. How- 
ever, on the basis of the initial re- 
sponse, it is believed that this can 
be done within a reasonably short 
time. Questionnaires were sent to 
approximately 1700 industrial plants, 
and reports were received from 
about 600. 


GOVERNMENT IRON, STEEL 
AWARDS TOTAL $934,503 

During the week ended Jan. 20, 
the government purchased $934,- 
502.64 worth of iron and steel prod- 
ucts under the Walsh-Healey act, 
as follows: Massachusetts Gas & 
Electric Light Supply Co., Boston, 
$40,355.08; Camden Forge Co., Cam- 
den, N. J., $384,900; Wayne Tool 
Co., Waynesboro, Pa., $12,754.80; 
Noland Co. Inec., Washington, $17,- 


817.82; Duffin Iron Co., Chicago, 
$22,100; Bethlehem Steel Co., San 
Francisco, $11,486.20; Columbia 


Steel Co., San Francisco, $29,125; 
Cc. J. Rainear & Co. Inc., Philadel- 
phia, $11,100; American Bridge Co., 
Cincinnati, $248,430; Crescent Tool 
Co., Jamestown, N. Y., $12,072.12; 
Peco Mfg. Corp., Philadelphia, $75,- 


000; Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Chicago, $12,054.52; The Atwater 
Mfg. Co., Plantsville, Conn., $26,- 


371.80; Majestic Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 
$20,455.40 (indefinite); and Noland 
Co. Inec., Washington, $10,479.90. 
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SEES 100 PER CENT RISE 
IN 1940 AIRCRAFT OUTPUT 


@ AIRPLANE and aircraft engine 
production under present schedules 
is expected to exceed $500,000,000 
in 1940,*.doubling 1939 output, ac- 
cording to John M. Jouett, president, 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
of America. England and. France 
are reported actively considering 
‘a billion - dollar aircraft prdcure- 
ment program in this country to 
include between 6000 to 8000 bomb- 
ers and a large number of pursuit 
planes, with full equipment, spare 
parts and armaments. 

With current backlog, estimated 
at $625,000,000 by Mr: Jouett, and re- 
luctance of planemakers to ovVerex- 
pand, this increased foreign busi- 
hess may present a serious produc- 
tion problem. Already Secretary 
Morgenthau, head of the aircraft 
procurement committee and liaison 
officer to the White House, talks of 
a “bottleneck” in airplane“engines. 
Last week he flatly informed the in- 
dustry existing facilifiés are insuffi- 
cient for prospective needs and that 
planemakers could contract for con- 
siderably more business if they 
could be assured enough engines. 
How the secretary proposes to re- 
lieve the situation has not been dis- 
closed. 

Industries equipped for precision 
tooling probably will be drawn into 
the program through subcontracts. 
Indications are that design and pro- 
duction of wings, rudders, ailerons, 
and similar parts may be “farmed 


out.” Goodyear Aircraft Corp., sub- 
sidiary of Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O., reports negotiations 
with a large planemaker for metal 
and metal-and-fabric tail surfaces. 

Serious shortage of skilled labor 
is not anticipated in the 1940 rush. 
Shop labor, Mr. Jouett points out, 
has increased to 60,000, or 100 per 
cent over a year ago. Straightline 
production of quantity orders has 
helped reduce ratio between skilled 
and unskilled labor. ‘Today larger 
percentages of unskilled and semi- 
skilled labor can be used. 


Exports Not All War Orders 


Exports reached $117,000,000 in 
1939 compared to $68,000,000 of 1938. 
But not all of this business is war 
business. Exports now go to 91 
countries out of a potential market 
of less than 100. Mr. Jouett points 
to a substantial increase from Latin 
America where superiority of Amer- 
ican equipment is recognized. With 
growing pressure in Europe it is 
logical that the Americas will look 
increasingly to the United States 
for technical advances. 

Pan American Airways reports 
placing an order with Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp., Burbank, Calif., for de- 
velopment of a new four-engine 
transport land plane with long range 
operating speeds up to 300 miles 
per hour. Pan American Airways 
also is contemplating buying six 
Boeing clippers for $2,600,000, ten 
Douglas DC-3 planes for $1,200,000, 
three Lockheed Excaliburs for $710,- 
000 and three Douglas DC-4 planes, 
cost undisclosed. 


Opinion is growing in England 





Seamless Steel Tubing for Cabin Planes 
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@ Shop view in plant of Fairchild Aircraft division, Fairchild Engine & Airplane 
Corp., Hagerstown, Md., showing extensive use of seamless steel tubing in frame- 


work of its model 24 cabin aircraft. 


Planes fully covered may be seen in the 


background. Photo courtesy Fairchild 
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that in order to leave British labor 
available for the all important ex- 
port trade, England should import 
tinished goods such as aircraft and 
armaments rather than component 
raw materials. A large order from 
a British purchasing commission 
in New York, totaling $19,000,000 
for improved Hudson-t. pe 
naissance bombers, minus engines 
and propellers, is on the way for 
Lockheed. This will boost Lock- 
heed’s backlog to $61,000,000. Lock- 
heed reports completing first order 
of Hudson-type bombers for British 
Air ministry and has started on a 
repeat booking of 200 more planes. 

To facilitate delivery of planes to 
Canada, Lockheed) has_ purchased 
land on outskirts of Pembino, N. 
Dak., adjoining international boun- 
dary, for site of an airport and 
hangar facilities. 

New records in earnings and sales 
Lock- 


recon- 


were established in 1939 by 
heed according to Robert E. Gross, 


president. Net profits totaled $3, 
140,000 for 12 months ending Dec. 
31, compared to $442,111 for 1938. 
Sales for 1939 aggregated $35,303,- 
444 compared to $10,274,503 of 1938. 
Unfilled orders include a_ substan- 
tial amount for United States gov- 
ernment, several sizable foreign or- 
ders and a number of fleet contracts 
for commercial planes. Nearly 20 
per cent of present business is com 
mercial orders. 


More Money for Research 


According to Mr. Jouett, plane 
makers have spent about 10 per cent 
of their gross sales of the last six 
years on development work. With 
increased business, more develop 
ment can be expected. Advances 
of last week included perfection of 
Magnafiux inspection method by 
TWA laboratories for bronze, dural] 
and other airplane metals not suc 
cessfully tested by the original 
method. Other TWA developments 
were ratchet control on Cuno model 
oil strainers to permit cleaning in 
flight, and an automatic lubrication 


process for wheel bearings which 
is eight times faster than hand 


methods. Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., perfected its 
“Flightray” and will make several 


for test flying in commercial and 
military planes. Briggs Mfg. Co., 
11631 Mack avenue, Detroit, was 
awarded a contract by U. S. navy 


for an experimental aviation motor. 

War department awarded $1,040,- 
172 contract to Hamilton Standard 
Propeller division of United Aircraft 
Corp., East Hartford, Conn., for pro- 
peller and control assemblies. 

A bill was introduced in the Philip- 
pine parliament at Manila for es- 
tablishment of a $1,000,000 national 


military and commercial aircraft 
factory. Technicians will be sent 
here to study production. 
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DOUBLED SERVICE-HALVED COST 


Designers today, employing modern materials, are 
frequently able to satisfy requirements formerly con- 
sidered mutually exclusive. A case in point: fishing 
spear bodies, used in oil well drilling, must be strong 
and have a high degree of hardness to resist abrasion. 
The latter quality made them costly to machine — until 
the manufacturer adopted Nickel-Chrome-Molyb- 
denum (SAE 4340) steel. 

This steel is heat treated to a high degree of com- 
bined toughness, fatigue strength and hardness (375- 


400 BHN). But what, in this case, proved especially 
’ 
PRODUCERS OF MOLYBDENUM BRIQUETTES, 


important, it can be so readily machined at the speci- 
fied hardness that the tools used last about twice as 
long as formerly, thus halving the tool cost. 

This instance of Nickel-Chrome-Molybdenum meet- 
ing the double requirement of high serviceability and 
low fabrication cost is typical of the results achieved 
by the employment of modern materials. Rechecking 
your own specifications may disclose similar oppor- 
tunities. Our helpful booklet, “Molybdenum in Steel,” 
will be sent free on request to engineers and produc- 


tion executives. 


FERRO-MOLYBDENUM, AND CALCIUM MOLYBDATE 
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By A. H. ALLEN 
Detroit Editor, STEEL 


DETROIT 
@ ALTHOUGH not generally rec- 
ognized as such, this city has come 
to be a formidable center for the 
manufacture of electric refrigera- 
tors as well as automobiles, and in 
recent weeks an upheaval of major 
proportions has been shaping up 
this industry as a result of local 
action. 

Refrigerators and automobiles 
have much in common. Both are 
mass production commodities fed, 
occasionally under intense pressure, 
into a mass consuming market. 
Both are comparatively young in- 
dustries, some distance away from 
market saturation points. It has 
been estimated electric household 
refrigerators have reached a 40 per 
cent saturation of their market. 
Both autos and iceboxes are made 
largely of steel. Both are support- 
ed by vast merchandising programs. 

Some appreciation of the volume 
of refrigerator manufacture, with 


accompanying steel requirements 
can be realized from reports issued 
by “Nema,” the industry trade 


group, and published in Air Condi- 
tioning and Refrigeration News. 
Steel requirements are computed 
by figuring an average of 135 
pounds per box, this including in- 
ner and outer cabinets and miscel- 
laneous pieces such as legs, frames, 
supports and the like. Production 
figures are world sales of house- 
hold electric units, encompassing 
well over 90 per cent of the indus- 
try. Five years’ tabulations, with 
December 1939 estimated, show: 


Total sales Steel tons 


ere 1,722,269 116,253 
a re 2,222,240 150,003 
Serre 2,559,200 172,746 
eer 1,430,213 96,539 
Ss 2,033,346 137,251 


Trends shown by these figures 
check closely with other industrial 
indices and point to a “normal” con- 

Material appearing in this department 


is fully protected by copyright, and its 
use in any form whatsoever without 


permission is prohibited. 
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sumption of refrigerators of about 
2,000,000 annually. But a 
of increasingly complicated factors 
have come into the sales picture. 

First, the life of the average elec- 
tric refrigerator, or more exactly 
the single-owner life, is far beyond 
that of the automobile, making the 
problem of reselling an owner most 
difficult. The average family figures 
a refrigerator to supply a mini- 
mum of ten years of service, where- 
as the turnover in automobiles is 
about three years. 

Second, the competition from so- 
called “private” brands, that is, 
those boxes sold by department 
stores and mail order houses un- 
der their own trade names, is vex- 
ing to the big-name _ producers. 
Profit margins are slimmer on these 
units, and sales costs are lower. 

Third, nearly all manufacturers 
supply such a wide assortment of 


number 





sizes and types of models that deal. 
ers find their sales muddled and 
profits evanescent because of large 
investment in stocks. 

Fourth, the handling of trade-ins 
is considerably more difficult than 
the handling of used cars which at 
times seriously glut the automo- 
bile market. Only recently has a 
Philadelphia company started in the 
business of reconditioning trade-ins 
for resale, either by the dealer re- 
ceiving them, or by the rebuilder. 
This company now handles 125 units 
a week and in its first year of 
operation has sold some 2000 re- 
built boxes to appliance dealers. 
Nearly a third of those received 
must be scrapped. A flood of re- 
conditioned boxes, however, will 
only serve to complicate the prob- 
lem of selling new units, lower in 
price, to lower income groups. 

Patterned after the bluebooks of 





Forge Chevrolet 
Crankshafts 


@ Old but still versa- 
tile, the 86 steam forg- 
ing hammers in_ the 
Chevrolet forge plant, 
Detroit, are hard pressed 
these days to keep up 
with production de- 
mands. Here is one of 
the largest, with ram 
weighing 12,000 pounds, 
forging a_ crankshaft. 
Overhead monorails sup- 
port lifting levers which 
bring blanks from heat- 
ing furnace 








the used car industry, a national 
market index of trade-in values for 
used refrigerators has been com- 
piled and is used widely as a meas- 
ure of allowances on old boxes. 

Taking the bull by the horns, 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp. here has 
hurled a three-fold challenge into 
the retailing of refrigerators in the 
effort to stabilize dealer profits, 
meet competitive price situations, 
step up replacement business and re- 
duce dealer investments. First, 96 
per cent of scheduled production has 
been concentrated in five 6-cubic 
foot and three 8-cubic foot models. 
Second, in anticipation of greatly in- 
creased sales, production schedules 
have been doubled, with resultant 
savings in manufacturing costs per- 
mitting lower prices. Third, selling 
costs have been reduced by work- 
ing out a sales plan which utilizes 
the most efficient and economical 
forms of selling in various markets. 

By the new plan, Kelvinator and 
Leonard refrigerators can be sold at 
from $30 to $60 less than in 1939, a 
vital sales point which is now being 
broadcast throughout the country in 
newspapers and magazines and on 
the radio. Advertised prices are 
now “delivered in the kitchen”, ex- 
cept west of the Rocky mountains, 
another new technique in refrigera- 
tor selling. 


Refrigerator Prices Reduced 


With most 1940 refrigerator mod- 
els just placed on the market (Jan- 
uary introductions are the policy of 
the industry), this bombshell has 
stirred up the trade in no small way. 
Already two other large manufactur- 
ers have announced they will reduce 
prices to meet the Keivinator com- 
petition. 

Refrigerator designers and engi- 
neers have had their work cut out 
for them in trying every conceiv- 
able means to obsoiete older models 
and create the urge to buy among 
present owners. Current price re- 
ductions, which after all are just a 
reiteration cf tested American mer- 
chandising «principles, i.e., reduce 
prices, extend volume, improve 
profits, are hoped to prove the 
means of making electric refrigera- 
tion available to a whole new in- 
come group not now owning such 
equipment, but whether the reduc- 
tions will support a doubled manu- 
facturing schedule is problematical. 

In any event, doubled manufactur- 
ing schedules should double demand 
for sheet and strip steel for enamel- 
ing and lacquering, as well as stain- 
less steel for evaporators and shelv- 
ing, aluminum, die castings, rubber, 
bolts and fastening devices, plastic 
moldings, motors, belts, compres- 
sors, copper tubing, wiring, switches, 
valves, seals, glass, refrigerants, 
porcelain enamel, lacquers of the 
dulux and glyptal types and the 
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other materials and parts going into 
the building of modern refrigerators, 
not to mention presses, welding ma- 
chines, rustproofing equipment, 
spray booths, ovens, conveyors and 
other fabricating equipment. 
There are plenty of potent sales 
arguments for 1940 refrigerators 
even against those of but five years 
ago. Costs are probably 20 per cent 
lower, defrosting is now automatic, 
ventilation and humidification have 
been solved; ice cube capacity has 
been trebled, freezing time halved; 
operation is quieter and much more 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 





1937 1938 1939 
Jan....... 909,186 226,952 356,950 
Feb.. 383,900 202,597 317,517 
March 519,022 238,447 389,489 
April 553,231 237,929 354,263 
May...... 540,377 210,174 313,214 
oS ere 521,153 189,402 324,235 
July...... 456,909 150,450 218,478 
ne 405,072 96,946 103,343 
a 175,630 89,623 192,672 
3 eee 337,979 215,286 324,673 
Nov...... 876,629 390,405 368,538 
Dec....... 347,349 406,960 469,002 
Year..... 5,016,437 2,655,171 3,732,374 
Estimated by Ward’s Reports 
Week ended: 1940 19397 
Jan. 6 87,510 76.685 
Jan. 13 . 111,330 86,925 
Jan. 20 . 108,545 90,205 
Jan. 27 106,400 89,200 
Feb, 3 101,240 79,410 





+Comparable week. 
Week Ended 


Feb. 3 Jan. 27 
General Motors 39,480 42,155 
Chrysler , 26,965 27,535 
3. eek 26,000 26,250 
ee SEM cS big cine a5 os 8,795 10,460 





economical, several models featuring 
completely sealed-in power units. 
Finishes, both lacquer and porcelain 
enamel, have been improved in ap- 
pearance and are applied more eco- 
nomically and in shorter time. 

Speaking of refrigerators, General 
Motors Corp. has started a vast new 
plant in Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
for the manufacture of refrigera- 
tors, batteries and automobile ac- 
cessories, completion scheduled for 
August, with initial employment 
around 300. Plans call for eventual 
expenditure of nearly $4,000,000, and 
may include an auto assembly plant 
later. 


@ UNFORESEEN difficulties occa- 
sionally crop up with new design 
ideas in motor cars which are em- 
barrassing when they result in cus- 
tomers’ complaints but which often 
develop through no fault of the de- 
sign itself. Take for example a new 





stabilizer bar developed for one of 
the 1940 models, a round steel bar 
supported at the ends in fabric 
bushings impregnated with synthet- 
ic rubber. Field reports told of 
rough action of this bar, of sticking, 
chattering, noise and even instability 
where stability was the chief func- 
tion. Study quickly showed that on 
the faulty cars some of the rubber 
in the bushings either had worked 
through the fabric or was on the sur- 
face of the bushing originally, and 
had galled to the ends of the steel 
shaft. A bearing of rubber on rub- 
ber thus was established which soon 
gave rise to jerky performance. 

Corrective was simple—merely 
taking out the shaft, removing the 
galled rubber on an emery wheel 
and applying a specialy developed 
lubricant to the bushings. Further 
trouble has not developed, since 
properly made bushings have no rub- 
ber to come off onto the shaft, the 
rubber being a backing material 
only. 

Standard Automobile Manufactur- 
ers association new car guarantee on 
1940 Willys models has been extend- 
ed to 100,000 miles or three years, 
succeeding 4000 miles or 90 days, 
according to announcement recently 
made in Chicago by Willys Presi- 
dent Joseph W. Frazer. He noted at 
the same time that sales of 1940 
Willys models from their introduc- 
tion through Jan. 15 were 27 per 
cent ahead of total domestic pro- 
duction for the entire 1939 model 
year. It appears doubtful if other 
manufacturers could afford to ex- 
tend new car guarantees in the gen- 
erous fashion Willys has, but should 
one of the big names do so, the rest 
probably wculd follow in short or- 
der. 


Automatic Casting 


Completely automatic method for 
casting passenger car transmission 
housings is among the most inter- 
esting of new developments in the 
Ford Motor Co. foundry here. 
Molten steel runs continucusly from 
one of two 96-inch cupolas into a 
15-ton holding furnace. From the 
latter, the metal flows into one of 
a dozen refractory lined bowls lo- 
cated around the rim of a revolving 
table. Each bow! is filled automat- 
ically with a measured amount of 
iron and revolves around an axis 
geared to the reel until it meets a 
mold coming into position on the 
conveyor line. A cam causes the 
bowl to tilt at a given spot and so 
pours the metal into the mold. The 
bowl continues around to take an- 
other charge while the conveyor 
brings new molds into position. 
About 125 tons of iron is so poured 
in an 8-hour shift. 

The identical operation is being 
extended to flywheel casting as soon 
as equipment can be completed. 
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3 DIE CASTINGS ON THE JOB SINCE yA, 





— RESULTED IN THE USE OF VATS 1940 


—DIE CASTINGS DO THE JOB BEST 


In 1929, a leading hardware manufacturer 
employed ZINC Alloy Die Castings for the 
first time—in a padlock. Not only is this pad- 
lock still being sold in volume, but many 
more products with die cast construction 
have been added to the manufacturer’s line. 
In 1940, for example,* we find a combination 
locker lock which is almost entirely con- 
structed of ZINC Alloy Die Castings—17 in all! 

Why have the engineers of this hardware 
concern steadily increased the number of die 


castings in their products? If you do not 


know the answer to this question you may be 
overlooking the solution to some of your own 
production problems. Any commercial die 
caster will be glad to acquaint you with the 
physical and economic advantages offered by 
ZINC Alloy Die Cast parts—or write to The 
New Jersey Zinc Company, 160 Front Street, 


New York City. 





The Research was done, the Alloys were developed, and most Die Castings are made with 


99.99 +% 


HORSE HEAD SPECIAL (uniterm avy ) ZINC 
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Japan, Hoping for New Trade Pact. 


Revises U. 8. Scrap Buying Policies 


NEW YORK 
@ JAPAN has revised scrap buying 
policies in the United States to ruffle 
the economic waters as little as 
possible following expiration of the 
trade treaty between the two coun- 
tries Jan. 26. 

More than anything else, Japan 
fears an embargo on scrap under 
present day-to-day trade arrange- 
ments with the United States. Japan 
in the past was a large buyer of pig 
iron, ingots, billets, plates and bars 
but recently purchases of iron and 
steel products other than scrap have 
been slight. 

Last year Japan bought a con- 
siderable tonnage of plates and bars 
for its railroad program in Manchu- 
kuo but these items now are hardly 
apparent on export manifests. Some 
stainless steel sheets, hot-rolled strip 
and tin plate have been bought. 

Japanese purchases are being con- 
fined more to raw materials than to 
finished products in the nonferrous 
classifications, as well as iron and 
steel. On a dollar basis, recent pur- 
chases of ingot copper, copper and 
brass scrap rank close to those of 
iron and steel scrap. Japan is our 
leading customer for these products, 
along with pig lead, slab zinc, alumi- 
nui and nickel scrap. Movement of 
fabricated nonferrous products is 
practically nonexistent. 

Japan’s Facilities Increasing 

Trend of purchases indicates pro- 
duction facilities are progressing 
toward the point where Japan can 
practically care for its own needs 
despite the terrific drain occasioned 
by war in China, 

Japan has purchased much rolling 
mill equipment here and steelmak- 
ing capacity in Asia alone is said 
to have reached an annual total of 
2,000,000 tons, covering a wide range 
of products including rails, plates, 
sheets and bars. Capacity soon will 
be at least doubled. 

Last week, final details were be- 
ing arranged for purchase of an 86- 
ineh plate mill, apparently as part 
of the continued expansion program. 
Discovery of important new ore 
bodies has encouraged Japanese ex- 
pansion in former Chinese territory. 

Revision of its scrap buying 
policies indicates Japan is hopeful 
of negotiating a new treaty, for it 
wants cotton, machinery, automotive 
cquipment and petroleum products, 
as well as iron, steel and metals 
from the United States; and it 
wishes to sell its raw silk and low- 
cost manufactured products. Inter- 


~ 


ruption of trade with Europe has in- 
tensified the hope. 

Japan closely controls its scrap 
purchases since these are handled 
through a central association with a 
representative in the United States 
who distributes buying’ orders 
among six Japanese trading houses 
headed by the famous Mitsui and 
Mitshubishi interests. The same rep- 
resentative, incidentally, also 
handles purchases of steel mill 
equipment. 

Japan’s large scrap purchases in 
the United States undoubtedly have 
had some effect on the domestic mar- 
kel, especially during periods of 
peak steelmaking activity. In fact, 
December export figures reveal 
Japanese scrap purchases in 1939 
set a new all-time record, even 
eclipsing the heavy 1937 movement. 


Monthly figures for past three 
years: 
(Gross tons) 
1939 1938 1937 

January 153,331 31,281 33,246 
February 169,729 88,103 66,051 
March 200,470 141,432 220,452 
April 134,884 200,837 278,580 
May 197,944 220,240 437,634 
June 178,166 85,056 252,960 
July 121,012 60,452 207,323 
August 130,495 43,376 204,584 
September 177,104 58,979 68,872 
October 248,176 114,789 61,327 
November 180,538 143,795 22,245 
December 124,216 177,381 9,336 

Year **2,016,065 1,365,721 *1,872,646 


* Annual total includes revisions not appear- 
ing in monthly figures. ** Annual total not 
corrected to include any revisions. 

December exports of 124,216 tons 
brought the total for the year up to 
2,016,065 tons, which compared with 
1,365,721 tons for 1938 and 1,872,646 
tons for 1937. While Japan has 
drawn upon the United States for 
steelmaking raw materials for a 
number of years, the movement as- 
sumed no particular importance 
until the depth of the depression 
when extremely low prices offered 
little incentive for accumulating 
serap, especially at points far re- 
moved from domestic consuming 
centers. 

How Japan's scrap purchases have 
grown: 

(Gross tons) 


1939 2,016,035 1933 547,539 
1938 1,365,721 1932 164,001 
1937 1,872,646 1931 48,036 
1936 1,009, 767 1930 168, 186 
1935 1,065,143 1929 208, 260 
1934 1,168,496 1928 160,427 


For a number of years, Japan 
bought scrap with little regard as 
to its source as long as contracts 
were filled at the stipulated figures. 
In 1937, movement in one month 
alone came close to reaching the 





half-million-ton mark. Purchases in 
1938 slackened somewhat but last 
year averaged close to 160,000 tons 
monthly. 

More recently, Japan not only has 
curbed its purchases of scrap to 
around half the 1939 average but it 
times these purchases to disrupt the 
domestic market as little as possible. 
Purchases are concentrated in sec- 
tions where competition is less likely 
with domestic mills. 


Examination of recent scrap move- 
ment reveals that nearly half was 
from areas far removed from con- 
suming areas, especially the South 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts. However, 
New York probably is the most im- 
portant single port of exit and a 
little material is drawn directly out 
of the eastern Pennsylvania con- 
suming area through Philadelphia. 

Less scrap has been taken from 
the West coast recently, despite 
more favorable freight rates, since 
local consumers protested that 
prices were rising unduly, Actually, 
Jupan takes scrap from some 16 or 
17 customs districts skirting the At- 
jantic, Gulf and Pacific coast and ex- 
tending to Hawaii. 


Japan Is Rebuilding 


In all fairness to the Japanese, 
American iron and steel scrap is not 
geing into bombs to “kill Chinese 
babies” as erroneously indicated in 
the public press. Part of it is finding 
its way into war materials but by 
far the bulk is helping Japan de- 
velop economically. 

Hundreds of thousands of tons of 
steel are going into building con- 
struction, for Japan is replacing the 
Shaky structures which resulted in 
widespread disaster during the 
earthquakes. Unfortunately for 
Japan, a large part of the steel must 
go into extremely deep  substruc- 
tures since few metropolitan sections 
are favored by stable foundations. 


Britain Launches Scrap 
Collection Campaign 


@ Observance of special “scrap 
weeks” in thickly populated areas 
of the United Kingdom is planned 
by the iron and steel control and 
the ministry of supply to enlarge 
stocks for armaments and ammuni- 
tion. Maj. H. E. Crawford, chair- 
man, National Federation of Iron 
and Stee] Merchants, announced col- 
lections from 150,000 firms ap- 
proached already equal the cargo 
capacity of a dozen ships. 
Farmers’ organizations are co- 
operating in county to county col- 
lection of old metals. First effort in 
gathering scrap directly from the 
consuming population started in a 
London suburb. Householders were 
requested to give their iron and 
steel scrap to municipal dustmen. 
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Pratt & Whitney Celebrates 30th 


Year. Opens Modern New Plant 


@ DELIBERATELY abandoning 23 
multi-story buildings become ob- 
solete, Pratt & Whitney division, 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Hartford, 
Conn., late in January formally 
opened its large new single-story 
plant in Charter Oak park, West 
Hartford. Open house was _ held 
Jan. 22-26. 

More than 12,500 visited the plant 
during the week. Full operating 
schedule was maintained, that vis- 
itors might observe production of 
high-precision machine tools and 
other Pratt & Whitney products. 

Pratt & Whitney is believed to 
be the first large machine tool man- 
ufacturer to abandon entirely an 
obsolete but complete manufactur- 
ing unit and move into new quar- 
ters specifically designed for its ex- 
act needs. New location is consid- 
ered exceptionally advantageous 
for manufacturing purposes, pos- 
sesses complete railroad facilities 
and is out of the flood area. 

New plant was designed, by AI- 
bert Kahn Inc., Detroit, architect, 
to accommodate the requirements 
of precision machine tool, smal! 
too] and gage manufacture. The 1- 
story factory building is nearly 
1000 x 550 feet. It is supplemented 
by a 2-story office building and a 
2-story pattern storage unit with 
garage and heating plant. Com- 
pany’s 2650 employes are housed in 
modern manner, with every con- 
venience for producing fine equip- 
ment. 

Work on the new plant was 
started last March, and the pattern 


shop was completed and occupied 
July 1. Moving of the shop itself 
was completed in November; engi- 
neering department and offices were 
transferred early in December. 
Clayton R. Burt, president, was the 
last to leave the old factory site. 

Pratt & Whitney had occupied 
the old location for 79 years. Some 
of the multi-story buildings had 
been used continuously since 1865. 
While still suitable for light manu- 
facturing, company officials report, 
they were definitely unfitted for the 
weight of modern machines. 

Ten years ago the heaviest piece 
of equipment manufactured by the 
company weighed about 12,000 
pounds. Today some Pratt & 
Whitney products weigh more than 
80,000 pounds. Separate buildings 
and many stories presented numer- 
ous obstacles to safe and efficient 
handling of heavy castings and 
parts. 

Detailed description of the new 
plant can be found on page 46, this 
issue. 


Canada Places $15,000,000 
Shipbuilding Awards 


TORONTO, ONT. 
@ Minister of Transport C. D. 
Howe announces orders in excess 
of $15,000,000 have been placed for 
antisubmarine boats of the “whale- 
catcher” type with shipbuilders at 
Montreal, Sorel and Quebec. Other 
awards will be announced soon. 
From Vancouver comes a report 





@ Clayton R. Burt, president, Pratt & Whitney, Hartford, Conn., is first to blow 
the three-toned whistle on the plant’s new power house. With him is Hubert D. 
Tanner, vice president 
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that all shipbuilders on the Pacific 
coast will receive ship orders and 
that actual construction will start 
within the next month or six weeks 
Companies receiving contracts are 
in the market for materials and in 
quiries for steel are appearing in 
increasing number. 

Canada’s production capacity for 
plates, sheets and other steel essen 
tial to shipbuilding is booked sev 
eral months into the future. To 
obtain sufficient tonnage for the 
program, heavy buying in foreign 
markets will be necessary. United 
States is regarded the most likely 
source of supply. 

Other war contracts placed dur 
ing the past week totaled about $2, 
000,000. Gasoline and fuel pur 
chases amounted to $500.000, air 
craft supplies, including four Noor 
duyn “Norseman” planes, $227,012, 
and construction contracts on the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts, $257,852. 

Week’s awards included $30,000 
for munitions to Sawyer-Massey 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.; aircraft sup 
plies: Mackenzie Air Service Ltd., 
Edmonton, Alta., $95,472; British 
air ministry, $68,250; Trans-Canada 
Air Lines, Montreal, $14,475; Cana 
dian Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co 
Ltd., Longeuil, Que., $11,491; Noo 
duyn Aviation Ltd., Montreal, $6,829 

F. F. Barber Machinery Co., To 
ronto, received $5422 order for ma 
chinery, tools and supplies. Me 
chanical transport orders totaling 
$29,929 went to Ford Motor Co. of 
Canada Ltd., Windsor, Ont., and to 
Maryin-Perry Corp., West York, 
Pa., $117,757. 

Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., Ham 
ilton, Ont., has purchased’ an 
eight--acre site for erection of a 
tin plate mill to cost $2,500,000 
Construction will start immediately. 
Company’s original program of ex 
pansion has been enlarged and a 
total outlay of $15,000,000 is pro 
posed. Company now is installing 
new open hearth furnaces. 

Canadian production of steel in 
cots and castings, pig iron and fer 
roalloys in December was_ highet 
than in November. Production of 
all three products in 1939 was great 
er than the preceding year. Com 
parisons: 

(Gross tons) 


‘4 1 
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@ Fabricated steel plate orders in 
December totaled 23,627 net tons, 
compared with 26,020 tons. in No- 
vember, according to the. depart 
ment of commerce. Bookings fo! 
1939 were 357,393 tons, against 285, 
061 tons in 1938 and 428,884 tons in 
1937. 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 


@ M. L. JACOBS has been elected 
vice president in charge of raw ma- 
terials, Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. He succeeds C. A. Buck, 
who will continue as vice president 
and a director, serving in a consult- 
ing and advisory capacity. Mr. 
joined Bethlehem in 1916; 
four years later was advanced to 
manager of quarries, Bethlehem 
Mines Corp., and in 1934 was named 
general manager of quarries, Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. He continued in 
that position until September of last 
year when he became assistant to 
Mr. Buck. 


Jacobs 


. 

G. H. Jones, first president of the 
Chicago Heights Manufacturers’ 
association and one of the found- 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, 
was guest of honor at the asso- 
ciation’s thirty-third annual meeting 
Jan. 25 at the Palmer house, Chi- 
cago. He was presented with a 
distinguished service scroll. The 
occasion had a double significance 
for Mr. Jones because the date of 
the meeting fell on his eighty- 
fourth birthday. He is still active 
as president, Midwest Forging & 
Mfg. Co., Hillside Fiuor Spar Mines 
and Pershing Quicksilver Co.; also 
continuing as director of Inland and 
Buffalo Steel Co. 

+ 

Elton Hoyt II, senior partner of 

Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland, 


ers of 


has been elected president, Inter- 
lake Steamship Co. He _ succeeds 
the late Henry G. Dalton. Frank 


Armstrong, a partner of Pickands 
Mather, has been elected to Mr. 
Dalton’s place on Interlake’s board. 
7 

Benton J. Willner and Maurice E. 
O’Brien have been named assistant 
vice presidents, Inland Steel Co., 
Chicago. Mr. Willner will assume the 

















G. H. Jones 


position of manager of sales, sheet 
and strip stee] division, of which he 
has been assistant manager of sales 
since 1936. He joined Inland in 
1927. Mr. O’Brien is manager of 
sales, carbon steel bars and billets, 
a position he has held since 1936. 
He became affiliated with Inland 
in 1934. 
¢ 


George McIntire has been named 
purchasing agent, All-Metal Prod- 
ucts Co., Wyandotte, Mich. He suc- 
ceeds Ray Nielson, who has joined 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 
Mr. McIntire was formerly with 
Kelvinator Corp. 

° 

Herbert G. R. Bennett, since 1933 
assistant general superintendent, Du- 
quesne works, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., has been appointed to the 
staff of the corporation’s chief engi- 
neer at Pittsburgh. Walter A. Jayme, 
general superintendent, McKeesport 
plant, has been named assistant gen- 





B. J. Willner 
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eral superintendent, Duquesne 
works, succeeding Mr. Bennett, and 
Carl M: Nystrom, heretofore assisi- 
ant general superintendent, has been 
made general superintendent, Wood 
works. 

Mr. Bennett was first employed 
by a subsidiary of United States 
Steel Corp. in 1901, and joined the 
former Carnegie Steel Co. at 
Youngstown, O., in 1907. He is a past 
president and director, Association 
of Iron and Steel Engineers. Mr. 
Jayme began his career as a metal- 
lurgist in 1921 and was associated 
with several alloy producing steei 
companies before joining the metal- 
lurgical division of Carnegie-Illinois 
in November, 1935. Mr. Nystrom has 
been employed at Wood works dur- 
ing his entire industrial career, be- 
ginning as a metallographist in 
January, 1926. 

+ 

F. M. Huffman has been named 
assistant general traffic manager, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa. He joined Bethlehem after 
graduation from Lehigh university 
in 1922. The following year he was 
assigned to the Philadelphia sales 
office, and later was transferred to 
Chicago. He became manager of 
sales at St. Louis in 1936, and in 
March, 1938, assistant manager of 
sales at Baltimore. 

. 

Walter Mason Hutchison, since 
1937 sales promotion manager, light- 
ing division, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has been 
transferred to East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
as manager of agency market de- 
velopment. 

* 

Edward D. Emerson, since 1937 
district sales manager, Babcock & 
Wilcox Tube Co., New York, has 
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been appointed general manager of 
sales, John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J., effective March 1. 
Previous to joining Babcock & Wil- 
cox he was with Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp. several years as 
sales engineer. 
¢ 

Francis H. Penn, vice president 
and general manager, has been elect- 
ed president and general manager, 
American Bantam Car Co., Butler, 
Pa., succeeding Roy S. Evans, re- 
signed. Mr. Evans will continue 
as chairman of the board. 

¢ 

William K. Breeze, district sales 
manager at New York, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
has been appointed Pacific coast 
manager with supervision over dis- 
trict offices at Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Seattle. He_ will 
make his headquarters in Los An- 
geles. John B. DeWolf succeeds 
Mr. Breeze as district sales man- 
ager at New York. Since March, 





H. B. Spackman 


1938, he has been Philadelphia dis- 
trict sales manager. Herbert B. 
Spackman, since March, 1938, assist- 
ant district sales manager at Phila- 
delphia, has become district sales 
manager there. 
° 

L. A. Estes has been appointed 
executive vice president and gen- 
eral manager, South Chester Tube 
Co., and of its subsidiary, South 
Chester Terminal & Warehousing 
Co., Chester, Pa. He formerly was 
manager, commercial division, Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp.,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

S 

John W. Lohnes has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager 
of sales, Vanadium Corp. of Amer- 
ica, New York. He has been assistant 
to general manager of sales the 
past year, since being transferred 
from the _ corporation’s Chicago 
office. Donald C. Hostettler, eastern 
sales representative, has been trans- 
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W. K. Breeze 


ferred to take charge of the Detroit 
district sales office as sales repre- 
sentative, succeeding J. Berens 
Waters, who is assuming the duties 
of general purchasing agent. John 
B. Girdler has been named eastern 
sales representative to succeed Mr. 
Hostettler. 
° 

Frank T. Sisco, editor, Alloys of 
Iron Research of the Engineering 
Foundation, New York, has been 
elected chairman, Iron and Steel di- 
vision, American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers for 
1940. He will take office following 
the annual meeting of the institute 
in New York, Feb. 12-15. Edmund 
M. Wise, staff adviser, research 
laboratories, International Nickel 
Co. Inc., Bayonne, N. J., has been 
elected chairman, Institute of Metals 
division. He likewise will take office 
following the annual meeting. 

Mr. Sisco began his career in the 
steel industry in 1913 as chemist for 
Illinois Steel Co., South Chicago, 
Ill., serving successively as chief 
chemist, metallurgist, and engineer 
of tests for a number of large stee! 
corporations. In 1923 he became 
metallurgist and chief of metallurg- 
ical laboratories, United States army 





L. A. Estes 


air corps, Dayton, O., continuing in 
that capacity until he became editor 
of the Alloys of Iron Research in 
1930. Associated with Internationa! 
Nickel since 1927, Mr. Wise formerly 
was affiliated with General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., and Wads 
worth Watch Case Co., Dayton, Ky. 


Died: 


@ LESTER F. DAVIS, 53, president 
and general manager, Scranton 
Pump Works from 1917 to 1929, at 
his home in Scranton, Pa., Jan. 26. He 
joined the company in 1904, and 
served successively as purchasing 
agent, treasurer and_ president 
When the firm was reorganized in 
1929 and taken over by Heidenreich 
& Van Nostrand, he remained in an 
advisory capacity. 

+ 


James E. Jones, 83, the past nine 
years roll consultant, Continental 
toll & Steel Foundry Co., East Chi- 
cago, Ind., Jan. 24 at his home in 
Chicago. He formerly was chief roll 
designer for 26 years at the South 
works of the former Illinois Steel 
Co. 

+ 


~ 


Milton M. Wagner, 77, president 
and treasurer, Wagner Mfg. Co., 
Sidney, O., maker of cast aluminum 
and cast iron cooking utensils, Jan. 
25 in Sidney. His active interest in 
the Wagner company began in 1891 
when he became purchasing agent 
and treasurer. 

+ 


Col. Arthur F. Townsend, 74, 
chairman of the board, Raybestos- 
Manhattan Inc., and general man- 
ager, Manhattan Rubber Mfg. divi- 
sion, Passaic, N. J., Jan. 14 in Ridge- 
wood, N. J. He was an organizer of 
the Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co. in 
1893, serving successively as secre- 
tai'y, vice president, and president. 

¢ 

William J. Price, 62, a director 
and since 1924 secretary and treas- 
urer, Hubbard & Co., Pittsburgh, 
recently in Pittsburgh. At one 
time he was associated with the 
former Illinois Steel Co. and Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Co. He also was 
secretary-treasurer, Beall Bros. Sup- 
ply Co. 

+ 


Donald L. Brown, president, Unit- 
ed Aircraft Corp., Hartford, Conn., 
Jan. 29 in New York. He had been 
head of the aircraft company since 
its reorganization in 1934 and had 
been with its predecessors since the 
original Pratt & Whitygy group 
was formed in 1925 to make radial 
aircraft engines. 
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The Surface Has Only Been Scratched 


@ MANUFACTURERS have a very clear 
idea as to what kind of an election result 
next November would be best for the coun- 
try. That is, the voting into public offices 
of men friendly to business and anxious to 
stimulate it. 

Industry once wielded considerable influ- 
ence in the determination of national pol- 
icies. Today, organized labor, agriculture, 
the American Legion, the silver bloc and 
other pressure groups must be listened to 
with respect by the man running for office. 
Class legislation and class consciousness 
have come between the employer and em- 
ploye, and the public. 

As a practical influence in politics and 
national planning the manufacturer today 
stands at an all-time low. This is striking- 
ly illustrated by a recent off-the-record 
discussion with a distinguished United 
States senator who has wielded a powerful 
influence over most of our legislation in 


recent years. 


Pressure Through Lobbyists Wrong 


Approach to Legislative Help 


“Businessmen could always get a sym- 
pathetic hearing if they would come to 
Washington themselves and present their 
problems to congress. Instead, they pay 
big fees to lobbyists and lawyers with al- 
leged influence—persons with whom many 
members. of congress are afraid to talk 
or even to be seen.’’ This was the general 
tenor of his remarks. “Hopeless when it 
comes to public relations,’’ was the way the 
senator described businessmen who are 
eminently competent in other phases of 
their companies’ affairs. At the same time, 
the senator feels that the more intelligent 
of the big businessmen have a much 


broader viewpoint than generally credited 
to them. He is convinced there is a defi- 
nite place for them in our national plan- 
ning, provided they would occupy it in a 
proper and effective way. 

This matter is worth serious pondering. 
Unless the concepts which must underlie 
any genuine approach toward real busi- 
ness recovery are widely accepted, the elec- 
tion results of next November will be less 
satisfactory than desired. Unless people 
generally are better informed about how 
jobs are created and individual security 
and well-being promoted, we always will 
be threatened with the danger that elec- 
tions merely will produce a good many new 
crackpots to replace old ones. 


Better Public Relations Necessary 


To Stimulate Business Activity 


Manufacturers have derived some com- 
fort from a trend toward the right during 
the past year and a half. This is more 
than counterbalanced by their concern over 
the minute trickle of new capital into in- 
dustry, and the continued gravity of the 
unemployment problem. They can foresee 
no real solution to these problems as a re- 
sult of much of our present legislative and 
administrative thinking. 

For a number of years manufacturers 
have been increasingly impressed with the 
necessity for good public relations. They 
have made notable advances in their public 
relations and methods. It will be wise for 
them to feel, however, that all they have 
done so far is to scratch the surface. Manu: 
facturers still have before them the prob- 
lem of making theirs a vital voice in the 
country’s economic planning. 
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The BUSINESS TREND 











Business Pace Deelines 


As Order Backloss Recede 


@ THE statistical record of business 


entirely last month, as purchasing 





indications point to 


of industrial 


Current 
contraction 


logs. 
a further 


activity throughout January con- agents returned to the policy of 

firmed earlier expectations of a covering for only immediate needs. production throughout February. 
downward movement in industrial The uncertain domestic business STEEL’s index of activity again 
production after the first of the outlook, weaker commodity mar- declined during the week ended 


year. This has been particularly 
noted among the durable industries. 
Despite moderate contraction of 


kets and generally well stocked po- 
sitions were the chief factors re- 
tarding new buying. 


Jan. 27, to 115.4. This compares with 
the 117.3 level recorded in the pre- 
vious week and is 8.8 points below 
the 1939 peak of 124.2, reached late 















































operations in the heavy industries, So far the decline in business 
order backlogs are rapidly shrink- activity has been gradual, since in the year. However, the index is 
ing. relatively high operations still are still well above the 92.9 level re 
Forward buying ceased almost warranted by the large order back- corded at this time last year. 
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New Plant 


Promotes 


Structure is designed around most efficient manufacturing layout 


for producing machine tools, small tools and gages. 


duction minimizes handling. 


@ PRATT & WHITNEY 
Niles-Bement-Pond_ Co., 
Conn., recently celebrated not only 
the completion of a new plant of 
the most modern type, but also the 
moving into it of 950 machines 
from the machinery department and 
1350 machines from the small tool 
department, equipment formerly 
housed in 23 old buildings some 2% 
miles away from the new quarters. 
New plant, designed by Albert 
Rahn Inc., 345 New Center building, 
Detroit is 550 x 1000 feet and is one- 
story throughout except for office, 
pattern storage and heating plant 
which are two-story. Starting in 


a small rented room in Hartford in 


division, 
Hartford, 


1860, Pratt & Whitney subsequent to 
1865 occupied an area on Capitol av- 
enue which little by little became 
covered by a maze of buildings. 
These came into existence one by 
one over a period of 70 years as the 
business of manufacturing precision 
machine tools, small tools and gages 
grew in size and broadened in 


scope. 
Demands for greater production 
combined with the increased size 


and weight of castings involved in 
modern machine too] building pre- 
sented serious handling problems 
now effectively solved by the new 
plant. Here production facilities 
have been laid out for minimum 














In-line pro- 


Cranes, hoists serve all floor areas 


movement, many parts traveling 
only a few feet from one jab to 
the next. 

For example, castings come into 
the new plant either by truck or 
by railroad to the unloading dock 
at the rear of the plant where crane 
and hoists move them to the finish- 
ing and cleaning department im- 
mediately adjoining. Here they are 
ground, cleaned, filled and painted. 
From this section it is only a step 
to the milling and planing floors 
where the larger castings receive 
their initial machining. A few feet 
further on are the assembly floors. 

Similarly, small parts _ travel 
through other sections of the plant 


Top of page, new plant with bluish- 

green lights showing through 110,000 

windows affords an excellent air-mark 
for night-flying planes 


At the left, cafeteria with acoustical 
ceiling seats 600, provides good food 
at cost to both night and day shifts— 
just one of the many conveniences for 
workers in this new plant 


Below, looking across 550 feet of floor 
space before equipment was moved in 
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from one job to the next until they 
arrive finished on the assembly 
floor. All production operations are 
carefully planned for proper se- 
quence to minimize handling. When 
a machine is completed, a big crane 
moves it a short distance to the 
shipping floor where it is boxed, 
moved outdoors. and taken away on 
a truck or railroad car. Overhead 
cranes serve all areas throughout 
the plant and handle the heaviest 
loads easily. The one-story plant 
eliminates moving heavy loads from 
one floor to another. 


Waste Motion Eliminated 


Manufacture of small tools and 
gages likewise is carefully laid out. 
There is a separate shipping room 
for small tools and gages immediate- 
ly adjoining the stockroom where 
they are placed upon completion. 
Also, a separate loading platform 
permits express and parcel post 
trucks to pick up these smaller 
shipments easily. 

Plating department, hardening 
rooms and_ constant-temperature 
rooms are located at_ strategic 
points to eliminate waste motion 
from start to finish of manufactur- 
ing and assembly operations. These 
as well as all other operations were 
most carefully planned in laying 
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Result is a 
manufacturing 


plant. 
smoothly - working 
setup which already has materially 
cut down overhead expenses and 
materials handling costs. 


out the new 


Artificial lighting is from 1400 
high-intensity mercury-vapor lamps 
made by General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. Each unit is 
rated at 400 watts. Fixtures are 
mounted 14 feet above the floor 
and are spaced on 20-foot centers. 
General illumination thus produced 
amounts to 22 to 27 foot-candles 
at working level. No supplementary 
lighting is used except occasional! 
built-in lamps on certain specified 
machines. 

This new Pratt & Whitney plant 
at Charter Oak park, West Hart 
ford, Conn., without any equipment 
installed represents the labor of 
2000 men full time for one year, 
a total of 3,000,000 man-hours. This 
is direct labor and does not include 
the “wheels within wheels.” Today 
some 2600 workmen are making ma- 
chine tools, small tools and gages 
here. 

Preliminary borings and soil tests 
showed the need to go down from 
90 to 100 feet to reach bed rock. 
This required 1628 wood piles aver- 
aging better than 90 feet in length. 
Each was capped with a concrete 
and steel pile long enough to drive 
the wood to* bed: rock and below- 








Left. typical machine tool assembly 
floor in the new Pratt & Whitney plant. 


Above, assembling a Keller automatic 
tool room machine. Floor here is 2-feet 
thick to carry large machines 


surface water level where the wood 
will never rot. 

Foundations containing 600 tons 
of reinforcing steel and some 18,791 
cubic yards of concrete were built 
on top of the piles. 

Structural steel went up extreme 
ly fast. All of it was fabricated by 
Bethlehem Steel Co. and shipped in 
on special railroad tracks laid into 
the plant site so steel could be 
switched right to point of erection. 
Tractor cranes picked up sections 
from the cars and swung them into 
final position with only one han 
dling. 

Then the steel workers and rivet 
ing crews completed the erection 
Some 371,000 rivets were used in 
erecting the 3530 tons of structural 
steel. Prefabricating the steel re 
quired 264,280 man-hours’ with 
35,720 additional man-hours for its 
installation. Well over 5000 tons of 
steel was used in the building as 
reinforcement, structural work 
roofing, etc. 

Entire building is fireproof. Roof 
not only carries all snow loads, but 
is designed to resist an upward lift 
of more pounds per square foot 
than were exerted in the hurricane 
of September, 1938. Some 675 tons 
of 18-gage steel are welded in place 
on the steel girders. This is covered 
with 1l-inch layer of cork and %- 
inch of roofing felt. Roofing felt 
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was applied in 3/32-inch layers 
bound together with roofing pitch. 
Roofs required 1568 tons of felt, 
4000 barrels of pitch. A layer of 
coarse gravel forms the top surface. 
Total roofing material weighs over 
3100 tons. 

Acres of glass in walls and roof 
structure eliminate dark corners 
and give excellent natural lighting 
conditions in all parts of the plant. 
About 11 carloads of glass, around 
300,000 square feet, were used. Some 
5 acres of steel sash, 28 carloads, 
were required, with 125,000 pounds 
of putty. To operate windows, there 
are 4 miles of 1%-inch rods in the 
plant. 

Floors for the most part are creo- 
soted wood block laid on edge in 
tar on a concrete base. Three mil- 
lion blocks were used. One section 
of the floor for heavy machine as- 
sembly is solid reinforced concrete, 
2 feet thick. 

The concrete administration build- 
ing is floored with composition tile, 
34,313 of them being laid on 61,000 
square feet of concrete. 

About 1275 tons of brick were re- 
quired with an additional 21,000 
radial brick for the stack, which is 
175 feet high and tapers from 11 to 
7‘ feet inside diameter. In addition, 
27,000 glazed hollow tile were used. 
Plant also required almost 2 acres 
of 20-gage copper flashings, 10,500 
gallons of paint, 29 miles of elec- 
trical conduits, 79 miles of electric 
cable and wire, 5 miles of pipe un- 
derground with 16 miles overhead. 

Plant is heated by 152 steam-op- 
erated unit heaters and blowers. 
Power house contains three 400- 
horsepower boilers, oil fired and 


Power house has three 400-horsepower 

oil-fired boilers with automatic control. 

Discharge from the 175-foot stack is 

smokeless. All photos courtesy Pratt 

& Whitney division, Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 





rated at 200 per cent overload. These 
develop steam at 200 pounds pres- 
sure, for heating only. Fuel oil 
is stored in three large tanks with 
total capacity of 60,000 gallons. Tank 
cars spotted on adjacent siding are 
unloaded through an electric pump 
into these tanks. Perfect combustion 
of the oil assures a smokeless stack. 

Two electrically driven 2-stage air 
compressors handle 1100 cubic feet 
of free air per minute, which is 
compressed to 90 pounds per square 
inch. 


Largest Crane Lifts 20 Tons 


All electric power is purchased at 
11,000 volts. Four transformer sta- 
tions about the plant change the 
11,000 volts to 220-volt 2-phase for 
power. Separate transformers han- 
dle the 110-volt single-phase light- 
ing circuits. Equipment is arranged 
for easy changeover to 440-volt 3- 
phase current. Total load is esti- 
mated at 7500 kilowatts with maxi- 
mum demand of 2600 kilowatts and 
an average of 2000 kilowatts. 

Crane equipment in the plant has 
a combined capacity of 160 tons, 
the largest individual crane lifting 
20 tons. 

Moving the equipment from the 
23 old buildings 2% miles away into 
the new quarters was worked out in 
detail long before actual moving 
was undertaken. Every machine and 
piece of equipment was given a 
number corresponding to a chalked 
portion of the floor in the new 
plant. Then the movers picked up 
machines on temporary Skids, drag- 
ged them behind tractors to wait- 
ing trucks which carried them 
across the city to the new receiving 
room where more tractors dragged 
them across the floor to the desig- 
nated location. They were immedi- 
ately spotted in place and hooked 
up to get them back into production. 

The fastest time recorded was on 





a grinder on which the operator 
shut off the machine at 9 o’clock 
in the morning at the old plant and 
turned the power back on at 4 in 
the afternoon in the new plant and 
was back in production. While many 
machines took longer than this, the 
average lost time was surprisingly 
low. Some 950 machines were moved 
from the machinery department and 
some 1350 from the small-tool de- 
partment without seriously inter- 
rupting production. This in itself 
was no small job, especially since 
these were all precision machines 
and had to be handled with great 
care. Moving of the machine shop 
was begun October 9 and completed 
the latter part of November. Last 
section to be moved was the office. 
Last man to leave the old plant was 
Clayton R. Burt, president, who was 
installed in his new offices amid a 
huge demonstration on Dec.'18, 1939. 


Simplified Practice 
Files and Rasps 


@ National bureau of standards, 
Washington, has approved a pro- 
posed revision of simplified prac- 
tice recommendation R6, Files and 
Rasps, which would eliminate 128, 
or 25 per cent, of items included in 
original recommendation, and add 
9 new items. This would bring rec- 
ommended stock varieties to 377. 
Revision now is before the industry. 
Copies of proposed revision may be 
obtained from division of simplified 
practice, national bureau of stand- 
ards, Washington. 


Machine Shop Practice 
Under Modern Methods 


@ Machine Shop Work, by Freder- 
ick W. Turner, Oscar E. Perrigo, 
Aldrick Bertrand; 412 pages, 5% x 
8'4 inches; published by American 
Technical Society, Chicago; supplied 
by STEEL, Cleveland, for $2.75. 

This is a comprehensive treatise 
on approved shop methods, includ- 
ing construction and use of tools 
and machines, details of efficient op- 
eration and discussion of modern 
production methods. 

Production methods have enor- 
mously increased shop output and 
machines making this possible are 
diversified. ‘The automotive indus- 
try has speeded development of pre- 
cision work and development of 
high-speed alloys has_ increased 
speed of machining. 

Yet, the authors state, with all 
this development of the machine the 
workman has not lost his skill. 

The book considers in detail hand- 
operated tools, power-driven tools, 
modern manufacturing, air tools, the 
slide rule. It also gives instruction 
in laying out work, gear cutting, au- 
tomatic screw machines and many 
other subjects. 
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By DEAN M. WARREN and A. R. FINLEY 


) duatracl \ \aminalion 


Studies by Illuminating Engineering society in lighting 


of machine tool and press operations are presented here. 


Position of light source relative to work affects visibility 


This is the third of a series of 

articles on industrial illumination. 

The first appeared in STEEL of 

Jan. 22, 1940, p. 36, the second 
Jan. 29, p. 51 


Part III 


M@ UNDER the auspices of the 
Illuminating Engineering society, 
studies have been made recently of 
lighting for intricate production, 
assembly and inspection processes, 
lighting of power presses and light- 
ing for the machining of small 
metal parts. 

A study of lighting for machin- 
ing of small metal parts was con- 
ducted in the plant of Cleveland 
Graphite Bronze Co., 880 East 
Seventy-second street, Cleveland, 
which is considered well lighted 
according to present-day practice. 
In this plant, machinery, ceilings 
and walls are regularly painted and 
excellently maintained. 

Study was confined to representa- 
tive major operations including 
lighting for maximum visibility of 
flat steel rules, micrometer calipers, 
bench work, scales on machine 
tools, precision lathes, grinders, uni- 
versal and vertical millers, shapers, 
drill presses, inspection of polished 


surfaces, blowholes and _ chatter 
marks. 
A preliminary survey revealed 


that although the tool room was 
well lighted, men moved various 
seeing tasks about to avoid glare 
from specular reflection, particu- 
larly micrometer calipers, often 
shielding principal light source with 
their bodies or holding task in 
shadow. They apparently preferred 
a low-value diffused illumination to 
a greater quantity of direct light- 
ing with its associated glare by re- 
flection. 

The seeing task in reading a mi- 
crometer scale is principally the ob- 
servation of dark lines against a 
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semipolished metallic background 
which functions also as a convex 
mirror and redirects light into eyes. 

It was found that relative posi- 
tions of light source to operator 
materially affected visibility. Size and 
brightness of light source also are 
factors. Best results were obtained, 
however, when a light source 
of large-area and _ low-brightness 
whose specular reflection on mi- 
crometer scale was a band of light 
of sufficient width to form a uni- 
formly bright background for fig- 
ures and divisions was employed. 


Fig. 16. (Top)—Visibility of a microm- 
eter scale under a large-area low- 
brightness light source. (Center)—Poor 


visibility resulted when a concentrated 
light source was used. (Bottom)—Visi- 
bility under the usual industrial re- 
flector represents a compromise be- 
tween the two sources above 








High visibility was obtained because 
of good contrast between dark fig- 
ures and bright background as well 
as absence of reflected glare. 

Although the same footcandles of 
illumination were available from a 
concentrating source, appearance of 
micrometer barrel was greatly dif- 
ferent, see center Fig. 16. Reflection 
here was a narrow, brilliant, glar- 
ing band obscuring remainder of 
micrometer because of harsh specu 
lar reflection. It was noted that 
due to the relatively small size of 
the usual direct-type industrial re- 
flectors in use for general lighting, 
the most general appearance of a 
micrometer caliper is as at bottom 
in Fig. 16. This represents a com- 
promise between the ideal at top, 
Fig. 16, and the poor lighting at 
bottom, Fig. 16. 

In course of these studies, a curi- 
ous and significant fact was brought 
out. More light from a large area 
source on a convex scale actually 
can decrease visibility. In this test, 
illumination was increased by low- 
ering the light source—that is, de- 
creasing distance between source 
and work. Results indicated that 


for a source of given brightness 
whose reflection forms a_ back- 


ground of detail to be seen, visi- 
bility decreases as illumination is 
increased. This sounds paradoxical, 
but an explanation is that dirt and 
grease, etc., of an appreciable re- 
flection factor have lodged within 
the cut detail. On increasing the 


illumination, brightness of the 
matte material increases in pro 


portion but brightness of  back- 
ground remains constant, being pro- 
portional to the source brightness. 
Contrast, therefore, is lessened and 
consequently the visibility is de- 
creased. This example serves to 
show the folly of installing lighting 
without a full realization of all fac- 
tors involved in performance of a 
seeing task. 

Another 
was that 


observation 
indus- 


interesting 
typical open-type 
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trial] reflector in the vicinity of the 
work reduced visibility to a consid- 
erable extent, even though princi- 
pal component of illumination was 
supplied by a source of large area 
and low brightness. When light 
from the diffuse large-area source 
was 10 footeandles and from the 
glare source 18 footcandles—total 
28 footcandles—the visibility meter 
read 2.1. It was found that adding 
more light from the _ large-area 
source but keeping the glare con- 
stant increased visibility very slow- 
ly, an increase to 20 footcandles 
raising visibility to 2.5. In other 
words, a 100 per cent increase in 
light from large-area source _in- 
creased visibility only 19 per cent. 
Similarly, in going from 20 to 50 
footcandles on the large-area source, 
a 150 per cent increase, visibility 
was raised only 8 per cent. An- 
other 100 per cent increase, in 
large-area source, from 50 to 100 
footcandles, raised visibility another 
11 per cent. Summing this up, in- 
creasing footcandles 1000 per cent 
from 10 to 100, keeping constant 
the 8 footecandles from the glare 
source, increased visibility only 43 
per cent. 
Survey Entire System 

Results of this experiment indi- 
cate that when installing supple- 
mentary lighting, the entire system 
should be surveyed to insure get- 
ting the maximum value from sup- 
plementary lighting. 

Top Fig. 17 shows appearance of 


a steel rule under a typical system 
of industrial reflectors, and bottom, 


under a light source of large area 
and low brightness. Here the see- 
ing task is the observation of num- 
bers and divisions cut into a semi- 
polished metal surface functioning 
as a mirror. Best visibility was 
obtained when the background was 
bright by reason of its mirror-like 
reflection of the luminous surface 
of a large-area low-brightness light 
source. It is important that the 





Fig. 17—Top illustration is a rule under 

a typical system of industrial reflectors. 

Below, the same rule under a large- 
area low-brightness source 


source of illumination be of suffi- 
cient size and so located that its 
image will be reflected by the entire 
section of rule. 

Benchwork also studied in this 
survey was extremely varied in 


character. The tasks, however, may 


Fig. 18. (Top)—Large-area low-bright- 
ness source of light for a metal-work- 
ing bench. (Below)—Appearance of 
scribed lines under such a light source 








































be considered as layout work and 
hand finishing. Probably the most 
difficult visual tasks are scribing 
and reading of rules and microme- 
ter calipers. If lighting is adequate 
for these, it suffices in most in- 
stances for other tasks. In scrib- 
ing work, metal usually is treated 
with copper sulphate and commer- 
cial dyes, or is scribed untreated. 
Pieces of steel representing these 
conditions were scribed and placed 
under different types of lighting. 
Appearance of these blocks under 
the different kinds is shown in Fig. 
19. Blocks in left column are un- 
treated; in center column they are 
treated with copper sulphate; in 
right column, they are treated with 
a commercial dye. Top Fig. 19 shows 
these lighted by a directional light 
source and oriented for maximum 
visibility. Obviously this method is 
not practical since it is not always 
possible to move the work around 
to find the exact position for maxi- 
mum visibility. This approximates 
conditions under the average direc- 
tional nondiffusing-type reflector. In 
center illustration, work is normal 
to line of vision. This clearly is not 
always possible. Bottom photo shows 
results obtained when a low-bright- 
ness large-area source is employed. 
This, of course, is the practical so- 
lution as it requires no attention 
to position of work. Appearance of 
work under such a light source and 
typical recommended lighting fix- 
ture are shown in Fig. 18. 


Studies on lighting of machine 
tools centered mainly on indicating 
circular scales, micrometer collars, 
graduated tailstock spindles, etc. 


Lathe Scale Lighted by Reflectors 


Fig. 21, left, is crossfeed microme- 
ter collar of a lathe lighted by a 
general system of industrial reflec- 
tors. The directional nature of these 
reflectors is shown by the sharp 
shadows and sharply _ illuminated 
parts of the convex and spherical 
surfaces. Fig. 21, right, shows im- 
provement in visibility following 
lighting by a large-area low-bright- 
ness source. 

On micrometer collars with 100 
divisions indexed by tens, a band 
of reflected light should cover a 
sector of at least 36 degrees to cov- 
er a minimum of 10 numbered 
divisions. Circular scales usually 
indexed every 10 degrees are well 
illuminated if a band of 10 degrees 
is fairly visible. Position of light 
source should be selected so its re- 
flected image will be centered at 
about stationary index of collar. 

In some cases, improved visi- 
bility of vertical or inclined gradu- 
ated machine scales can be obtained 
by installing a small reflecting sur- 
face adjacent to scale and at a 45- 
degree angle with horizontal. Fig. 
20 shows reflecting collar applied 
to a graduated speed indicating dial. 
Center picture is lighting of dial 
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before and bottom, after installa- 
tion of reflecting collar. A durable 
matte surface of high reflectivity 
is most satisfactory for this reflect- 
ing collar. Judicious application of 
these reflecting collars as secondary 
light sources helps to make the 
operation of these machines a less 
difficult visual task. 

A further point brought out in 
connection with lighting of ma- 
chinery was color of machine 
frames adjacent to indicating dials. 
It was found in case of power press 
frames that when frames’ were 
painted green, reflection factor in- 
creased to 25 per cent, as compared 
with 6 per cent for ordinary stock 
paint. 


Light Background Best 


Inspection of mirror-like concave 
semicylindrical bearing surfaces 
presents considerable _ difficulty. 
Blowholes, scratches, dings and pits, 
usually are seen best by contrast 
against a light background. Size 
and position of light source are 
most critical. In observance of the 
10 to 1 ratio of brightness in field 
of view, it must be remembered 
that if a higher brightness of the 
polished metal surface is needed for 
the recognition of these defects, it 
may be necessary also to lighten 
surroundings such as top of work 
bench, ete. 

Chatter marks cause a series of 


Fig. 19—Appearance of scribed lines 
under a directional light source and 
oriented for maximum visibility. at top. 
Center, work is placed normal to line of 
vision. Bottom, the same blocks under 
a large-area low-brightness light source 


ripples on a polished surface. These 
can best be identified by use of a 
low-brightness large-area luminous 
panel upon which several parallel 
black lines are superimposed. Re- 
flected images of these straight 
lines from polished surfaces will 
be wavy if chatter marks are pres- 
ent. Good visibility also is _ ob- 
tained with a matte white surface 
panel upon which parallel black 
lines are drawn, providing panel is 
uniformly lighted from a _ source 
shielded from eyes of inspector. 

Visual task incident to grinding 
is not particularly severe, but visi- 
bility in one instance was improved 
by placing an insert of high reflec- 
tivity inside hood which is drawn 
over work during grinding and 
painting interior. Hinged at rear, 
hood is raised during setting-up 
operation and advantage is taken 
of this painted interior as a reflect- 
ing surface. Grinder also was paint- 
ed a light buff to help illuminate 
scales on headstock. 

This study revealed that the mod- 
ern machine shop with its finishing 
machines, highly polished scales, 
spherical handles and rails on which 
various parts of machinery move, 
requires special lighting to insure 
efficient operation. 

Lighting of Power Presses.—With 
the slow press speeds and large 
stampings of larger presses, there 
usually is little die damage caused 
by doubling or misplacing of work 
in the dies. Operators, however, like 
to be able to see stampings in 
dies open. This often gives an 
indication of approaching die trouble 
and eventually saves time if the 
fault can be remedied before reach- 











Fig. 20. (Top)—Reflecting collar applied 
to a graduated speed indicating dial. 
(Center)—Visibility without collar. (Bot- 
tom)—Visibility with reflecting collar 


ing proportions dangerous for work. 

When repairmen are working on 
a die, they stamp a piece to get an 
indication of the trouble, repair die, 
then stamp another piece to check 
their work This is continued until 
good stampings are obtained. If 
just one stamping is saved by bet- 
ter lighting, it is a worthwhile in- 
vestment since one steel fender 
blank, for instance, costs about $2 
before any labor charges are added. 
A fender press equipped with two 
local units of 100 watts each and 
supplied with power costing 1% 
cents per kilowatt-hour was lighted 
satisfactorily for about 83 working 
days of 8 hours each for the cost 
of one fender blank. 

To facilitate investigation, presses 
were divided arbitrarily into two 
classes, small and large. Large 
presses are those generally found 
in automobile plants for produc- 
tion of body panels, fenders, tops 
and other large stampings and gen- 
erally require two or more opera- 
tors. These require adequate illu- 
mination. On small power presses, 
operators seemingly work by sense 
of touch when placing material in 
the dies; actually, seeing is impor- 
tant in their operation. They see 
the stock before it enters die and 
finished piece as it leaves. They 
also must see that no foreign ma- 
terial remains in or on the die sur- 
faces. In many cases, small presses 
operate at exceedingly high speeds 
and consequently the seeing task 
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becomes difficult due to the short 
time interval between operations. 

One of the most common opera- 
tions with small power presses is 
shearing or blanking. Material usual- 
ly is steel sheet of about the same 
color and reflection factor as the 
die, thus creating conditions of low 
contrast. This low visibility increases 
possibility of failure to see splin- 
ters in die which would cause dam- 
age to die or even to press. 

Light for press operations, as for 
others described here, should come 
from two sources: General over- 
head lighting to illuminate areas 
in front of presses, stock and ma- 
terials handling; supplementary 
lighting to increase level of illumi- 
nation on die surfaces. Here, as else- 
where, selection of incandescent 
filaments or gaseous tube sources 
for general lighting is primarily a 
matter of individual choice governed 
by local conditions. 


Angle of Light Optional 


Supplementary lighting can be 
supplied from either front or oper- 
ating point or from behind press, 
preferably back of press when pos- 
sible. Lighting unit should be at- 
tached directly to press frame by a 
suitable hanger so light falls di- 
rectly upon die surfaces. 

For mounting behind press an 
angle-type reflector, either circular, 
rectangular or elliptical in shape, 
having a relatively wide, smooth 
distribution, is desirable. Unit 
should have a maximum beam can- 
dlepower of 300 to 350 maintained 
over an angle of 70 degrees and 
should be located above die, away 
from spray of drawing compound 
incident to closing of press and 
from flying metal when die is 
stripped by compressed air. Advan- 
tage of rear location is that light- 
ing unit will not interfere with die 
changes made from front of press, 
thereby minimizing readjustments 
and mechanical damage to the unit. 
A 100-watt lamp in such a unit at 
back of press provides an_ initial 
illumination of as high as 30 foot- 
candles in some dies, somewhat 
higher than recommended values 
because of high depreciation of light 
output encountered in this type of 
work. 

When unit cannot be mounted on 


Fig. 21. (Top)—At left is a crossfeed 
micrometer collar of a lathe lighted by 
a general system of industrial reflectors. 
At right, improved visibility following 
installation of a large-area low-bright- 
ness light source 
Fig. 22. (Bottom)—At left. with a gen- 
eral level of illumination of 10 foot- 
candles in front of this press and die, 
there was less than one footcandle on 
the die surface. At right, improved vis- 
ibility with a new source which stepped 
up illumination to 27 footcandles on the 
die surface 
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back of press, a deep supplementary 
lighting unit such as a_ projector 
lamp, can be used in front. Fig. 
22, left, shows die with level of 
general illumination of 10 footcan- 
dles in front of press and illumina- 
tion on die surface of less than 1 
footcandle. Fig. 22, right, shows im- 
proved visibility with a new unit 
which stepped up light on die sur- 
faces to 27 footcandles. 

It is further recommended that 
inside of press frames be painted 
a flat white to improve seeing con- 
ditions by increasing contrast be- 
tween stampings and background. 

It is estimated that with energy 
cost of 1% cents per kilowatt-hour, 
saving of one shut-down and one 
die repair will purchase sufficient 
energy to light fifty presses, each 
with a 100-watt lamp, for a period 
of 14 working days of 8 hours each. 

In large power presses, dies are 
too large for mechanical or air-jet 
strippers and must be stripped by 
hand, thereby minimizing chances 
of dies not being cleared. However, 
when stampings are removed from 
dies, operators inspect for tears 
and wrinkles. Dies also are _ in- 
spected for foreign matter. 

After dies have been set, con- 
tinual maintenance, known as “die 
spotting,” is necessary. This _ in- 
volves seeing and feeling. When 


retouching a die, spotter applies a 
layer of Prussian blue to section in 
question, operates press and looks 
for rubbed off spots in the blue 
which give location of high spots. 
Spotter must be able to see well to 
grind accurately. 


Spotting often in- 





curs expensive delays. The better 
the light, the less time is needed 
for spotting, and production costs 
are lowered. 

Layout of the general overhead 
systems Should again be considered 
for conditions found in the press- 
room. Probability of moving presses 
is not so great as for the smaller 
equipment, but in most instances 
presses are located in areas where 
lighting units must be mounted 40 
to 60 feet above floor to clear 
cranes. Since large presses are op- 
erated from both front and rear, a 
general illumination of not less than 
10 footcandles at the floor is de 
sirable over entire area. A sym- 
metrical layout of high-bay reflec- 
tors and deep-bowl type reflectors 
on underside of crane to offset 
blocking of overhead lighting equip- 
ment by the crane is recommended. 

Satisfactory supplementary light- 
ing for dies also can be accom 
plished by units mounted on cor- 
ners of presses just above die. Type 
of unit recommended is the 100-watt 
concentrated industrial spotlight 
having a polished reflector and a 
clear or lightly stippled cover-glass 
projecting a 1500 to 2000-candle 
power beam with a spread of 30 
to 40 degrees. If clear cover-glass 
is used, unit should be fitted with 
louver rings to prevent glare to 
operators working at adjacent cor 
ners. A gasketed cover On glass 
helps reduce maintenance due to 
oil and compound used on presses. 

Mounting height above the die 
opening must be carefully chosen to 

(Please turn to Page 75) 








Porcelain Enameled Roof 


@ A BUILDING with a porcelain 
enameled steel sheet roof has been 
erected at plant of Ferro Enamel 
Corp., 4150 East Fifty-sixth street, 
Cleveland. Stack, gables, gutters, 
window sash and doors also are fin- 
ished in porcelain enamel. 

Sheet for this roof was dipped in 
ground coat enamel, dried and 
sprayed on the “weather” side with 
a special weather resisting enamel 
to make a coating highly resistant 
to impact. Main portion of roof is 
standard-size sheet and remainder 
is sheet cut to size. No serious chip- 
ping of porcelain enamel resulted 
along cut edges since only a thin 
coating was used on sheet. 

Roof sections are interlocked by 
a system developed by Kor-Lok Co., 
Union Commerce building, Cleve- 
land. All bolt heads are concealed 
by the overlapping sheet and sheet 
is fastened to structural purlins by 
anchor straps going around purlin 
or clipping to purlin toe. 

One side of sheet metal roof sec- 
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Sections of this porcelain enameled 

steel sheet roof were interlocked in 

place by lockjoint shown here. All 

roof fastenings are concealed and pro- 
tected from the weather 


tion is shaped to lock into preceding 
section and other side has recesses 
to receive next section and also has 
a row of holes in outer edge for 
bolting section to anchor strap. Il- 
lustration shows small locking angle 
required to assemble sections. In- 
ternal gutters in interlocking joint 
trap and drain water. 

If underside of this type of roof 
is not covered by a secondary facing 
material, such as plywood, celotex 
board, etc., it is possible to finish 
underside of roof sections in white 
porcelain to give white light reflect- 
ance values of 70 to 75 per cent. To 
clean roof it is only necessary to 
wash with soap and water. 

This type of roofing seems to have 
a wide application in those industries 
where process fumes are severe and 
where a light reflecting ceiling is 
needed. 


Metals Examination 
By Physical Methods 


@ Physical Examination of Metals, 
Vol. 1, by Bruce Chalmers; cloth, 
181 pages, 5% x 8% inches; pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York; supplied by STEEL, Cleve- 
land, for $4. 


The initial volume of this work 
deals with optical methods in the 
physical examination of metals; the 
second, now in preparation, will con- 
sider other branches of physics as 
applied to the investigation of met- 
als. 

While some physical methods of 
examining metals have been so gen- 
erally adopted by metallurgists that 
they seem more metallurgical than 
physical, other physical methods 
have been developed which are vir- 
tually unknown to metallurgists un- 
less they have had special training. 
The object of this work is to explain 
in as simple language as possible 
the physical theory underlying these 


methods, to describe the more im- 
portant applications and, where pos- 
sible, to describe the technique so 
the reader can apply it himself. 
Geometrical optics is considered 
first, followed by wave optics, in- 
cluding interference and diffraction. 
Polarized light is discussed and a 
chapter is devoted to sources of 
light, pyrometry, spectrographic 
analysis and similar subjects. 


Industrial Management 
Viewed as Profession 


@ Production Management, by A. M. 
Simons; cloth, 597 pages, 5% x 8% 
inches; published by American 
Technical Society, Chicago; supplied 
by STEEL, Cleveland, for $3.50. 


Rise of the importance of indus- 
trial management through the past 
few years has been marked by in- 
creased attention in schools and uni- 
versities and its literature has grown 
rapidly. 

Society is so dependent on indus- 
try that its management must prog- 
ress also, taking advantage of the 
experience of others who have pion- 
eered successfully in the field. The 
profession is recognized as one re- 
quiring special training and those 
possessing it are displacing those 
who rely only on their own experi- 
ence. 

Material for this training is drawn 
from many fields. Within industry 
a growing number of engineers is 
applying laboratory methods to 
problems of handling materials, 
making and using machinery, loca- 
tion and erection of plants, trans- 
portation, application of power, care 
of tools, properties of metals and 
the best method of combining all 
these with the strength and skill of 
human beings into an effective or- 
ganization. These investigators are 
discovering and stating in usable 
form a great number of laws gov- 
erning the relations of these ele- 
ments. 


Corrosion-Resistant 
Treatment for Bearings 


@ Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, 
Conn., announces a chemical treat- 
ment to render exposed parts of 
ball bearing transmissions corro- 
sion resistant without changing 
physical properties or dimensions. 
Treatment forms a jet-black oxide- 
layer penetrating 0.0002 to 0.0003- 
inch into surface of metal without 
changing external dimensions. This 
protective layer is claimed not to 
be affected by temperature and not 
to chip or peel. 

According to United States navy 
salt-spray corrosion tests, seals, 
shields and collars so treated are 
10 to 25 times more resistant to 
corrosion than untreated metal. 
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All tin plate manufactured each year in this 
country would make a single can large enough 
to hold New York City! That mammoth can 
would be approximately 7'2 miles in diameter 
and 15 miles high! It takes that much tin 
plate to make all the cans for evaporated milk, 
soup, tomatoes, pineapple, fruits, beer, peas, 
corn, beans, dog food, paint, etc. that America 
uses every year. 


This is only one use of steel. Our food, 
transportation, homes, clothing, amusements, 
national defense....everything depends on 
steel for its material or on steel machinery for 
its construction. Steel, in turn, depends on 
men to make it right. Here at Youngstown 
we have invested millions to keep our mills 
as modern as science can develop. However, 
all the equipment in the world can’t equal 
men in the making of fine steels. What 

we re proudest of at Youngstown 
are the men who are spending 
their lives making the finest stee! 
that skill and care can produce. 
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MATERIALS 


Handling Coils 





Coiled strip now can easily be placed in and removed from closely 
stacked piles as new type of multiple lifting magnet features unique 


design which prevents it from being attracted to nearby stacks 


By F. W. JESSOP 


President 
Ohio Electric Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland 


@ GROUPING of electromagnets 
for certain lifting applications, such 
as fastening two on a beam for 
handling pipe, is not new. In fact 
various combinations of convention- 
al round and square magnets have 
been used for years. However, re- 
cently an interesting departure was 
developed for a particular type of 
application of interest to steel pro- 
ducers and users because of its 
unique advantages. 

Coils of steel strip are produced 
in many different weights and 
with various inside and outside di- 
ameters. An important feature, 
however, is the fact that they are 
banded radially and therefore can 
be lifted with a magnet with entire 
safety, even though the top of the 
coil is not smooth. 


Close Piles Desired 


Raw coils in one instance weighed 
up to 10,000 pounds, had 20-inch 
inside diameter and not over 54-inch 
outside diameter. It was desired to 
pile them closely and to use a mag- 
net for handling which could go 
down in between closely stacked 
piles. 

These requirements resulted in 
the development of what is known 
as the duplex or three or four- 
cloverleaf groups of relatively small 
magnets designed to contact the 
metal in such a way as to take full 
advantage of its magnetic cross 
section. 

Accompanying illustration shows 

(Please turn to Page 75) 











Here a small cluster, or cloverleaf, mag- 
net weighing only 2600 pounds is 
shown lifting a 9600-pound coil 
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for handling greater tonnage 
with Exide-Ironclad Batteries 
assembled in steel trays... 


Exide 
fronclad 
rrpe"MEH2! 
1000 AMP-HRS. 


The steel tray assembly in which Exide-Ironclad Batteries 
are now available saves so much space that it makes room for 
substantially greater battery power in the battery compartment 
of your truck. How much more power is indicated by a typical case in which 34% more power 
and 20% higher voltage were provided. 


In terms of performance, this means increased speed and ease in handling today’s heavier coils, 
greater pep and liveliness for your trucks, and more tonnage hauled per turn. The net result is to 
speed up production by speeding up the handling of materials. 


In addition, there is the Exide System to improve your handling service further and cut costs as 
well. An analysis with special instruments assures you of the right Exide-Ironclad Battery for your 
needs. The Exide Discharge Indicator, mounted on the truck, guards against delays by flashing a 
warning when the battery nears discharge. The Exide Charge Control Unit on your charging panel 
automatically controls the rate of charge, then cuts the circuit and signals when the chargeis complete. 
Write for new bulletin, ““The Exide System for Better Material Handling.” 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Irregularities in Metal Surfaces 


Given in Millionths of an Inch 


@ A NEW instrument known as 
the Surface Analyzer, developed 
by Brush Development Co., 3311 
Perkins avenue, Cleveland, measures 
“topography” or profile of finished 
surfaces. 3ecause of its unusual 
sensitivity, irregularities as small 
as one-millionth of an inch in 
ground, lapped, honed or _ super- 
finished surfaces can be recorded 
for purposes of analysis. 

The instrument records actual 
depth or height, and form of irregu- 
larities. It also indicates whether 
irregularities are above or below 
the bearing surface and how many 
are within a certain area. 

Measuring is accomplished by a 
lapped sapphire stylus which ex- 
plores surface to be analyzed. Irreg- 
ularities in surface displace stylus 
which in turn actuates a_ piezo- 
electric crystal. Small voltages gen- 
erated by the crystal then are mag- 
nified by an amplifier to prevent 
sufficient voltage to operate a direct- 


inking oscillograph. Oscillograph 
includes a_ piezo-electric crystal 
which converts this voltage into 


pen movement, deflections of which 
are recorded in ink on a moving 
paper chart. 

However, these deflections are 
directly proportional to those of the 
stylus on specimen surface, but 
magnified as much as one hundred 
thousand times. 

The device operates directly from 
an alternating current power sup- 
ply of 110 to 120 volts 60 cycles. 
For portability, it includes four sep- 


This surface analyzer takes the “top- 

ography” of a metal surface and makes 

a chart recording of the variations in 

millionths of an inch. Sample charts 
are shown 
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“CALIBRATING AMPURER: 






arate units: Analyzing head, cali- 
brating amplifier, direct-inking os- 
cillograph, and surface plate. 
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Analyzing head includes sapphire 
stylus and calibrated piezo-electric 
crystal element. Stylus has a 
0.0005-inch radius 


rounded tip of 








and is mounted in a protective tub- 
ing to which is attached a position- 


ing shoe. This.shoe locates stylus 
in a vertical plane and rides over 
a relatively wide area of surface to 
provide reference level. Tubing is 
attached to a freely pivoted arm 
suspended from a gear drive. Gear 
drive is actuated by motor operat- 
ing the chart mechanism in the 
direct-inking oscillograph, and im- 
parts either of two motions to the 
stylus: A rotary motion, describing 
a 0.050-inch diameter circle or a 
reciprocating motion, oscillating 
along a_ straight line 0.050-inch 
long. 

Complete cycle of either motion 
takes 15 seconds. Analyzing head 
is mounted on a rigid stand provid- 
ing both vertical and horizontal ad- 
justment to accommodate various 
sizes of work. 

A surface plate for mounting 
stand and work to be analyzed rests 
on four rubber mountings to pre- 
vent any possible transmission of 
vibration. 

The calibrating amplifier provides 
various degrees of magnification in 
pen movement corresponding to 
surface irregularities: 100,000:1, 
10,000:1, ete. Means also are pro- 
vided for obtaining any desired de- 
flection on oscillograph chart, accu- 
rately correlated to sensitivity of 
piezo-electric crystal element of 
analyzing head. In the most sen- 
sitive setting of amplifier, deflection 
on chart of oscillograph may be as 
high as 1/10-inch per millionth inch 
stylus deflection. 


Records on Moving Chart 


The direct-inking oscillograph 
makes an inked record on a con- 
tinuously moving chart paper of 
magnified surface irregularities. 
Chart feed mechanism is driven by 
a 110 volt 60 cycle alternating cur- 
rent synchronous motor. This con- 
stant speed provides through a gear 
train three rates of feed as follows: 
1/5-inch per second, equivalent to 
about 20 times linear magnification; 
1 inch per second for 100 times, 
and 5 inches per second for 500 
times linear magnification. 

Pen of direct-inking oscillograph 
responds to 60 or more vibrations 
per second and has a maximum de- 
flection on chart paper of “%4-inch 
on each side of zero axis. Piezo- 
electric crystal element driving pen 
has a_ thermostatically controlled 
heater for stabilization. 

Representative charts shown in- 
dicate results obtained from differ- 
ent types of finished surfaces. The 
“topography” of a surface is shown 
and not simply the mean departure 


from a theoretically flat surface. 
Chart of superfinished surface 
shows that practically all irregu- 


larities appear below bearing sur- 
face, indicating these irregularities 
are small depressions in surface of 
material. 
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New Bearing Design Features 


Improved Mechanical Seal 


@® MARKING an important step in 
bearing closures, Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn., has developed 
a new seal design known as Mech- 
ani-Seal. It features unusually 
high sealing efficiency without the 
disadvantage of any mechanical con- 
tact between the parts of the seal. 
Thus no friction is generated or 
bearing wear produced. 

An adequate closure or seal for 
small bearing mountings not only 
necessitates means for keeping the 
lubricant in and all foreign matter 
out, but also should permit easy 





new bearing 
New 


features 
Bearing Co., 
Britain, Conn. 


Mechani-Seal 
made by Fafnir 


assembly and disassembly without 
involving intricate or costly parts. 

While a number of ball bearings 
with integral sealing systems have 
been available for some time, there 
have been extremely few that did 
not require the designer to utilize 
supplementary sealing pieces in the 
housing. This problem was especially 
important under the extremely se- 
vere operating conditions experi- 
enced in many machines. 

The Mechani-Seal design is an in- 
tegral part of the bearing itself and 
provides a closure by actual test far 
more effective than previous meth- 
ods. It requires only a housing of 
simple design with a minimum of 
machining. 

Accompanying cutaway view of 
the new bearing shows how unusual 
seal efficiency is achieved without 
conventional felt seal or other con- 
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tact material which would cause fric- 
tion and heat. Two steel plate shields, 
widely separated to form a trap, 
serve as the innermost members. 
Both are attached to the outer bear- 
ing ring. Another steel plate, 
pressed on the bearing inner ring, 
acts as a slinger when this inner 
ring is rotating. Definite though ex- 
tremely close clearances exist be- 
tween individual members so noth- 
ing is added to total bearing fric- 
tion. In addition, outer members 
are given a corrosion and rust-proof 
treatment. 

During two years’ testing of the 
Mechani-Seal design, more than 100 
bearings equipped with this seal 
were tested under various speeds 
and conditions. A dozen different 
greases were used to make sure the 
seal did not pump grease from the 
bearing. 

Typical of the severe tests applied 
was the cement-dust test where a 
bearing was mounted with a fan of 
reverse pitch in a box 12 inches 
square and 20 inches long. A few 
pounds of loose cement was dumped 
in, the box sealed and the shaft 
brought up to speed. The fan, re- 
volving at 2000 revolutions, created a 
veritable tornado of dry cement 
which tended to score all surfaces 


which it contacted. Bearings tested 
under these conditions both in hori- 
zontal and vertical applications, both 
inner-ring-revolving and outer-ring- 
revolving tests, revealed that in no 
case did any dust enter the bearing 
itself. 

The new design is available at 
present in a number of different 
variations including single-seal, 
double-seal, seal-and-shield combina- 
tions, on either Fafnir, radial or wide 
inner ring bearings. Data sheets 
and literature are available from 
Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, 
Conn. 


Corrosion-Resistant 
Rolled Alloy Sheet 


@ Rolled sheets and plates of Has- 
telloy alloy C, a corrosion-resistant 
nickel - molybdenum - chromium-iron 
alloy, have been developed by 
Haynes Stellite Co., Kokomo, Ind., 
unit of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp., 30 East Forty-second street, 
New York. Plates weighing up to 
100 pounds in practically any com- 
mercial thickness are available. 

Alloy is claimed to withstand 
strong oxidizing agents such as acid 
solutions of ferric or cupric salts 
and aqueous solutions containing 
chlorine or hypochlorites. In rolled 
form, alloy is said to have a tensile 
strength in excess of 75,000 pounds 
per square inch and an elongation 
and reduction of area of about 15 per 
cent. 





Large Pump Parts Arc-Welded 


@ Thirty tons of these discharge el- 
bows and base mountings for 16 
Mixflor vertical pumps were shaped 
and fabricated from rolled steel 
plate by Pomona Pump Co., Pomona, 
Calif., for Contra Costa high-line 
canal, a part of the Central Valley 
water project. Mild steel and Cor- 





Ten steel plates and shapes varying 


from “% to 1% inches in thickness 
were used. 

Both the cutting and trimming 
were done by oxyaceylene torch and 
welding with portable electric arc 
welding machines. Photo courtesy 
Hobart Bros. Co., Troy, O. 
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TREATING 


Suriace Decarburization 


Metallurgical laboratory research discloses that discrepancies be- 


tween “‘apparent strength” and “‘effective strength”’ of fabricated 


steel automotive parts are caused by decarburized surface conditions 


PRESENT we hear much 
discussion concerning the 


@ AT 
critical 
calculated strength of the various 


members of the European’ body 
politic. A great deal has been writ- 
ten regarding its thousands of men 
and guns and food and equipment. 
But only the test of actual service 
can prove the ability of the national 
machines to stand up and continue. 
Shock test is important, but the 
fatigue test of sustained and gruel- 
ling campaign is the real measure of 
men and nations. Only after such 
a test can definite and accurate 
judgment be made of effective 
strength. 

Interestingly enough, this simili- 
tude carries into the mechanical arts 
and sciences exactly as it is evident 
in the social and political and mili- 


tary world. We have seen that 
without good social and _ political 
background, substantial military 


strength is impossible. Just so do 
we see that without complete knowl- 
edge, test and proof, the effective 
strength of a mechanical member 
cannot be depended upon—only ap- 
parent, or computed, strength is 
available. And this latter may be 
sadly misleading. 


Surface Stresses Are High 


Certain structural members used 
in automotive manufacture recent- 
ly have come in for critical discus- 
sion. These members are such that 
they are highly stressed and yet it 
is desirable to keep them light in 
order to improve operating charac- 
teristics in addition to minimizing 
cost. This advanced design involves 
considerable increase of stress and 
the service the part undergoes is 
such that the maximum fiber stress, 
as it often is, is at the surface of a 
steel member. 

Fatigue tests on various materials 
and heat treatments in the labora- 
tory gave duplicable and definite re- 
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sults, but fatigue tests on fabricated 
car parts gave rather confusing and 
contradictcry results. To clarify the 
situation, a complete metallographic 
and metallurgical investigation was 
undertaken. The microscope dis- 
closed the cause of the early failure 
as being surface decarburization. 

In other words, here was a struc- 
tural member stressed at 150,000 
pounds per square inch in the sur- 
face fibers, which surface fibers con- 
sisted entirely of free ferrite; which 
has a yield strength of perhaps 27,- 
000 pounds per square inch. 

By way of illustration, a compari- 
son between two of the parts in 
fatigue testing may be of interest. 
The photomicrograph in Fig. 1 
shows a part of average life in the 
fatigue test and the photomicro- 
graph in Fig. 2 shows a part of good 
life in the same test. The fatigue 
test data for these two parts are 
shown in the accompanying table. 

How could a design engineer take 
advantage of the metallurgical pos- 
sibilities of the steel when the ma- 
terial was so fabricated that instead 
of being high carbon alloy steel in 
the troosto-sorbitic condition and 
with a brinell of 402 or higher the 
maximum stressed fibers at the sur- 
face of the member were iron, with 
some alloy, but having a brinell of 
about 90? Naturally, the service ob- 
tained from this sort of piece was 
not what might be expected from 
a study of laboratory strength and 
fatigue possibilities. 

The design engineer was minded 
to change to another steel, but was 
rather chagrined when it was dem- 


onstrated to him that the steel he 
contemplated showed no better, if 
as good, physicals under similar fab- 
ricating conditions and with similar 
extent of decarburization. Follow- 
ing back through the fabricating 
processes, it was discovered that the 
supplier had expended considerable 
effort and a large amount of money 
endeavoring to minimize surface de- 
fects. Expensive contro] equipment 
and extensive modifications of fur- 
nace design had been installed and 
had brought about much improved 
surface appearance. 

It was not until engineering lab- 
oratory fatigue tests were run that 
discrepancies were found between 
surface appearance and effective sur- 
face condition. 

Now, no one, neither the design 
engineer, the fabricating metallur- 
gist, nor the producing metallurgist, 
would expect pure iron to function 
satisfactorily when highly stressed. 
And the decarburized surface was 
only iron; not alloy high carbon 
steel as the interior was. 


Trouble Cause Overlooked 


Yet, here were three large indus- 
trial organizations engaged in the 
production, fabrication and design- 
assembly-manufacturing of a com- 
monly known part; all of whom had 
passed up (until confronted by in- 
ability to obtain reasonable results 
in a life test) a condition which 
would not be tolerated, much less 
undertaken, by anyone of average in- 
telligence. 

Information concerning surface 
decarburization has been available in 
the literature for some time past. 
Discussions concerning this defect 
have been many and furious. Speci- 
fications for structural parts of not 
only high, but medium stress, have 
long required freedom from surface 
decarburization. Furnace equipment 
has been available and reams have 
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been written concerning the feasi- 
bility of producing, by the use of 
this special furnace equipment, parts 
free from “surface decarb.” 

Still, here existed a _ condition 
which was, to say the least, highly 
detrimental. The combination of 
circumstances which resulted in the 
troublesome condition may be pe- 
culiar; yet are they? Until brought 
to light through the effort to reduce 
weight and save material, as well as 
to improve functioning, the condi- 
tion continued. 

There is a commonly-current say- 
ing among metallurgists as to “What 
is the elastic modulus of a bubble?”, 
when referring to shrinks, pipes, or 
other cavities or discontinuities. 
Worse yet, because decarburization 
is on the surface and not deep seated 
nor difficult of detection; ‘What is 
the elastic modulus of the iron sur- 
face of a high-stressed part?” 


Heating Practice Is Faulty 


Since the original work of the de- 
partment of engineering research, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., in 1930-32, great strides have 
been made in so-called “bright an- 
nealing”, “scale-free heat treating”, 
hardening so as to have parts “come 
out clean”, etc. But not in all in- 
stances have the proponents of the 
various systems realized that in 
mest parts, or tools, or material, the 
most desirable condition is_ that 
where decarburization is prevented, 
while holding scale at a minimum. 
It is not enough to prevent scale 
and minimize decarburization; what 
is needed to prevent decarburization 
and minimize scale. 


Many of the _ gas-blanketing 


schemes which are proposed to cut 
out scale and produce bright work 
actually create more decarburization 
than if the work were run in the 
ordinary oxidizing atmosphere. In- 
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vestigators have frequently pointed 
out that the ordinary fuel-fired fur- 
nace does a better job when it is 
kept “raw”, or “lean” (that is, fuel 
on the low side) than when it is 


“rich” (fuel in the heavy or high 
proportion to air). 

But this work, for some _ unac- 
countable reason, seems to have 


been confined to heat treating op- 
erations and has not been applied 
to forging or rolling mill heating. It 
would seem that, with the higher 





should be in direct relation to the 
stress or wear imposed in service. 
It should not be influenced by, nor 
bear any relation to, the surface ap- 
pearance of the part. Just as many 
pains should be taken to prevent de 
carburization as to prevent nicks, 
dents, notches, sharp shoulders or 
other surface defects. 

This new thought on an old diffi 
culty offers possibilities of immense 
savings in weight of highly stressed 
parts, by making available in pro 





Fatigue Test Data on Automotive Parts 


Photomicrograph 


No. Life 
Fig. 1 Average 
Fig. 2 Good 


Number of Brinell Decarburization 
Cycles Hardness No Inches 
83,000 115 144 0.0016 
144,000 115 None 





temperatures maintained in the roll 
ing and forging furnaces, there 
would be greater need of special pre 
cautions to prevent decarburization 
than there is in heat treating. 

Of course, on finished parts or 
tools, the working surface must be 
protected and maintained. ‘That 
much is self-evident. But many 
highly-stressed members are worked 
in the “as-forged” or ‘‘as-rolled” sur- 
face condition. These parts should 
have the same thought and consid- 
eration and care as the parts com 
monly referred to as “finished.” 

The degree of care exercised in 
guarding against decarburization 


Fig. 1 (left)—The automotive part from 
which this photomicrograph was made 
gave only average life in the fatigue 
test. Surface decarburization amount- 
ed to 0.0016-inch. Fig. 2 (right)—The 
part from which this photomicrograph 
was made gave good life in fatigue; 
the surface showed no decarburization. 
Magnification 500 diameters 


duction practice the strength possi 
bilities of the steel as computed by 
the engineer and checked by metal 
lurgical laboratory tests on prepared 
specimens. 

Three bulletins of the department 
of engineering research, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., first 
pointing the way toward a solution 
of the problem discussed in this al 
ticle should be mentioned in view 
of their generally helpful nature 
These are listed not in the nature of 
a bibliography but simply to point 
the way toward a solution of othe 
problems of similar nature: 

Bulletin No. 18. “Surface Decar 
burization of Steel at Heat Treating 
Temperatures,” by W. E. Jominy. 

Bulletin No. 21. “Influence of At 
mosphere and Temperature on the 
Behavior of Steel in Forging Fur 
naces,” by D. W. Murphy and W. E 
Jominy. 

Bulletin No. 25. “Sealing of Stee! 
at Heat Treating Temperatures,” by 
Claire Upthegrove. 











Carbon Determination Method 


Open-hearth operators now have at hand a rapid, simple.inexpensive 
I , P 


and accurate method of determining carbon content of the bath. 


Equipment unaffected by mill vibration and stray magnetic fields 


By H. K. WORK 
And 
H. T. CLARK 


Steel Corp 


£ 


& Laughlin 


Pittsburgh 


@ RECENTLY the magnetic deter- 
mination of carbon content of steel 
at the open hearth has been found 
a most important aid to the fur- 
nace melter. The new method is 
sufficiently accurate to fill a need 
of the industry, is relatively inex- 
pensive, requires little upkeep and 
may be used in the open-hearth 
shop in any reasonably clean loca- 
tion. 

The accuracy of determination on 
a single sample is good, while the 
average of three or more samples 
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taken in rapid succession is highly 


accurate. 

This method was developed origi- 
nally to facilitate operation of the 
pilot-sized open-hearth furnace in 
the Jones & Laughlin research de- 
velopment laboratory. In this small 
furnace with its shallow bath, the 
drop in carbon is accelerated, so 
a rapid reliable test for carbon con- 
tent is indispensable. 

That there is a direct relation 
between carbon content and mag- 
netic permeability of specimens 
was recognized as far back as 1839. 
In fact, a number of tests had been 
made to determine the carbon con- 


From paper presented at Chicago meet- 
ing of American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, October, 1939. 
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tent of steel by determining and 
calibrating a relationship between 
these two factors. 

Methods by which fundamental 
magnetic quantities may be meas- 
ured have been known for many 
years. The Carbanalyzer described 
here is a special form of permeam- 
eter which measures the changing 
flux in a bar produced by a known 
change in magnetizing force. The 
change in magnetizing force in this 
case is produced by reversing the 
current in the magnetizing coil. 
The absolute values of permeability 
and magnetizing force here are of 
no interest, however, as attention is 
paid solely to galvanometer deflec- 
tions for reversal of a given mag- 
netizing current. These deflections 
are calibrated in terms of carbon 
content. Main objectives in design- 
ing the present instrument have 
been accuracy in reproducibility of 
results, ease and speed of opera- 
tion, and simplicity of equipment. 

Fig. 1 shows the electrical cir- 
cuit employed. Coils 1 and 2 are 
the primary and secondary of a 
special induction coil. Current in 
solenoid coil 1 is supplied by bat- 
tery 7, measured by meter 3, con- 
trolled by rheostat 8 and reversed 
by switch 5. Switch 4 permits the 
same meter to be used in setting 
the steady current in the primary 
circuit and also as a ballistic instru- 
ment to read the induced current in 
the secondary circuit. It is a mil- 
livoltmeter, designed to be_ short 
circuited by switch 9 in the normal 
position. This protects the meter 
during the several reversals of cur- 
rent necessary to put the specimen 
in a standard state. Switch 9, when 
pushed down for reading, releases 


Fig. 1—Electrical circuit of the Carban- 
alyzer. One meter is used to set pri- 
mary current and to measure the 
transient which is induced in sec- 


ondary circuit when primary current 
is reversed 
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@ HIGH COEFFICIENT OF HEAT TRANSFER 
‘ The Thermal Conductivity of “‘Karbate” No. 2 is 75 BTU per 
Hr., per Sq. Ft., per Ft., per °F. 
Typical Performance Test: Horizontal, multiple tube unit 
i carrying saturated steam at 25 lbs. gauge, immersed in boiling an 
ff water circulated by free convection. ' 
External area: Tubes only, 23 sq. ft.—Total 34 sq. ft. 09% 
Pounds of steam condensed per hour. . . . . 413 ‘ 
Heat transfer per sq. ft. of tube area, 295 BTU/Hr./°F 
Heat transfer per sq. ft. of total area, 205 BTU/Hr./°F 
@ HIGH RESISTANCE TO CHEMICAL ACTION 
“Karbate” is resistant to reaction with the majority of materials 
encountered in chemical manufacturing processes, except those 
of highly oxidizing character. It should not be used at 
temperatures above 170° C,. 
Information relative to resistance 
to specific materials or condi- 
tions will be supplied on request. 
for ’ <8 
po’ cpar* avo” ) 
\e at a B cot yr 
orto” . 
yr of Unit of Union Carbide [mfg and Carbon Corporation 
oe \s 
syria 
mat® CARBON SALES DIVISION, CLEVELAND, OHiO 
N AT l 0 N A L C AR B 0 N C 0 M PAN 1 | N C . General Offices: 30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Branch Sales Offices 
New York. Pittsburgh . Chicago . San Francisco 
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the meter and lights a group of 
flashlight bulbs, 11, above’ the 
meter scale. 

The millivoltmeter has a fairly 
rapid motion when used as a bal- 
listic instrument, does not require 
leveling, holds its zero setting well, 
stands up in portable usage and 
may be read accurately by the small 
2-power reading glass mounted 
above its face. Also the meter is 
not affected by normal mill vibra- 
tion. 

Magnetic circuit shown in Fig. 3 
is closed when the specimen is in- 
serted, thus eliminating effects of 
stray magnetic fields. The primary 
and secondary induction coils are 
wound on a hollow bakelite form 
and held in position between the 
two heavy steel plates forming ver- 
tical sides of the yoke. The cylin- 
drical specimen is thrust through 
the holes in the yoke to rest in 
the core of the coil. Specimen may 
be inserted and withdrawn readily. 

Repeated tests on the same speci- 
men have demonstrated that the 
readings are reproducible, evidence 
that the same magnetic coupling is 
obtained each time the specimen is 
inserted. Size and shape of speci- 
men may be varied through rela- 
tively wide limits, although only 
specimens of the type for which the 
machine was calibrated should be 
used. 

Since one machine may be re- 
quired to follow at the same time 
two or more heats with widely dif- 
ferent carbon contents, the Car- 
banalyzer is designed to take alter- 
nate readings on high-carbon and 
low-carbon samples with no change 
in the instrument. The deflections 
do not overlap and accuracy is 
quite satisfactory. 

In studying magnetic character- 


Fig. 2—Carbanalyzer as used by Jones 

& Laughlin Steel Corp. Photo courtesy 

Fisher Scientific Co., 711 Forbes street, 
Pittsburgh 
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Fig. 3—The magnetic unit, showing 


construction and arrangement of the 
magnetic elements 


istics of specimens quenched under 
various conditions, it was found 
that a delayed quench was satisfac- 
tory for steels with carbon content 
below 0.40 per cent but that read- 
ings were not sufficiently selective 
for higher contents. A rapid quench 
then was tested for the range from 
0.20 up to 1.50 per cent carbon 
and the results indicated this meth- 
od gave selective values from 0.35 
to 1.50 per cent carbon or higher. 

Procedure now used in testing is 
as follows: A sample of metal is 
taken from the bath, killed with a 
measured quantity of aluminum and 
cast in a split mold. The specimen 
is removed from the mold and 
quenched immediately for high car- 
bon content, or left in the mold 
for a predetermined time—one min- 
ute—and then cooled in cold water 
for low-carbon steel. Steels known 
to contain from 0.30 to 0.50 per cent 
carbon, but where the amount is 
known only approximately, are 
tested by each procedure. Then the 
appropriate range in carbon value 
is selected from the two readings. 
It is standard practice to break each 
sample after a reading has been 
taken to be sure the internal struc- 
ture is sound. 

In developing the instrument, a 
portable model was used in the 
Jones & Laughlin open-hearth shop 





and several minor changes in de- 
sign developed to improve accuracy 
of the readings. 

Data taken to calibrate and check 
these instruments have shown 94 
out of 112 samples to check within 
plus or minus 0.02 per cent carbon 
of the value determined by chemical 
analysis. 

Of course it is obvious that cali- 
bration curves will be shifted for 
steels containing nickel, chromium, 
etc. It is necessary to calibrate 
the instrument for individual con- 
ditions for type of steel being 
handled. 

Temperature changes cause the 
magnetizing current to vary slight- 
ly, but the instrument is easily re- 
turned to correct calibration by re- 
setting to the correct value of steady 
current. 


Pittsburgh Open Hearth 
Men in Seventh Meeting 


@ INCREASING use of basic brick 
for new open-hearth applications 
was noted at the seventh meeting 
of Pittsburgh district open-hearth 
men, Jan 26. The conference was 
sponsored by the national open 
hearth committee of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgi- 
cal Engineers and conducted by the 
local committee. Attendance was 
about 120. Discussion was _ infor- 
mal and based on questions sub- 
mitted in advance. 

Three general topics 
ered—refractories, steel melting 
and oxidation. Refractory discus- 
sion brought out many new view- 
points on basic brick. It was indi- 
cated with the completion of re- 
cent campaigns at local plants that 
new economies have been effected 
through the use of basic brick for 
roofs and front walls. 

Future developments in brick 
were outlined. It was stated that 
brick for ordinary use in the near 
future would Support a load of 50 
pounds per square inch at tempera- 
tures of around 31C0 degrees Fahr. 
Some brick having these qualities 
already are in service. Perform- 
ance and life of sea-water magne- 
site was discussed, with the c@on- 
sensus showing this product to vary 
little from other types. 

Considerable disagreement arose 
over the value of automatic con- 
trol. Opinion was expressed that 
closer attention is paid to the melt 


were COv- 


and to the checker temperatures 
without contro] than when auto- 
matic systems are used. Other 


testimony showed refractory life is 
lengthened under automatic control. 

Development and operation of a 
new type drainable slag pocket was 
described. Slag control came in for 
considerable discussion although no 
new developments were reported. 
Minimum necessary FeO content 
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of slag to insure good rimming 
steel evoked considerable argument 
and little agreement. 

Steel pouring practice at Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. was outlined in a 
paper presented by E. H. Hollen- 
bach. After quickly sketching de- 
velopment in the art of pouring 
steel, Mr. Hallenbach emphasized 
the complete control of this phase 
of steelmaking now held by metal- 
lurgists. Citing the many variables 
included in the pouring process, he 
stated there can be no one ideal 
method. Constant attention and 
close control of all factors by 
skilled men is the only successful 
answer. Some factors in the proc- 
ess still can not be controlled by 
scientific methods, and trial and 
error is the only resort. 

Cleaner pouring and the many 
factors involved therein were dis- 
cussed. Use of sinkheads, hot tops 
and insulating material was recom- 
mended to aid in cleaner pouring. 
Ingot mold design, according to the 
speaker, is more important in high- 
quality steels than in ordinary ma- 
terial, which probably accounts for 
the more widespread use of fluted, 
big-end-up ingot molds in the qual- 
ity field. 

Study of all requirements, which 
differ widely between plants, is the 
only possible procedure by which 
the method of handling the various 
pouring variables can be deter- 
mined for any given plant. 


Stresses Importance 
Of Industrial Health 


@ Industrial Health, by Dr. C. O. 
Sappington; 244 pages 5% x 8% 
inches, with appendix of examina. 
tion forms; published by Industrial 
Commentaries, Chicago; supplied by 
Stee, Cleveland, for $3.75. 

Industrial health is a vital ques- 
tion, seriously concerning the mil- 
lions in the working population and 
also the social and economic status 
of the nation. The author is a fore- 
most authority in this country on 
this subject and for 25 years has 
been consultant for many prominent 
industrial firms. 

Cost of poor health to industry 
and the individual is incalculable. 
To industry it is measured in terms 
of employe absenteeism, labor turn- 
over, spoilage, inefficiency, fatigue, 
poor morale, accidents, occupational 
disease and unemployment compen- 
sation. To the employe it is equally 
costly. 

The book is not in a humanitar- 
ian vein and it regards business as 
business and good health as good 
business. It deals with economics of 
health on a practical basis. It is 
written in terms the professional 
and the layman may understand. 

It treats of the evolution and or- 
ganization of an industrial health 
service, application to the small 
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group, fundamentals of an _ ideal 
service, philosophy of health, occu- 
pational and nonoccupational fac- 
tors compared, special problems, ad- 
ministration of industrial health, 
the industrial physician and nurse, 
company relationships and general 
conclusions. 


Heavy Nickel Plating 


@ According to Louis Weisberg, 71 
West Forty-fifth street, New York, 
who recently spoke before a Phila- 
delphia branch meeting of American 
Electroplaters’ society, heavy nickel 
deposits of the order of 0.005-inch 
are being applied for resistance to 
wear, or combined corrosion and 
wear; deposits of 0.010 to 0.030-inch 
for building up worn or undersized 
parts, and as much as 0.1 to 0.2-inch 
deposits for building up large worn 
parts and in electroforming com- 
plete pieces. 

Porosity is a pressing problem in 
thin deposits, but it usually disap- 
pears when thickness reaches 0.002- 


inch or thereabouts and is seldom 
encountered in thick deposits. 

Advantage of _ electrodeposited 
nickel in many applications is that 
its physical properties may be varied 
over an extremely wide range to 
meet specifications. In _ electrode- 
posited nickel, tensile strengths 
varying from about 50,000 to 130,- 
000 pounds may be produced by com- 
paratively simple changes in operat- 
ing conditions. Range of variation 
for electrodeposited nickel is from 
125 to about 500 brinell. 

In comparing elongation, it is nec- 
essary to distinguish between softer 
varieties of electrodeposited nickel 
for which this property compares 
favorably with the 15 to 30 per cent 
for ordinary nickel which has not 
been annealed, and hard deposits for 
which the elongation drops off sharp- 
ly and may fall to almost zero. After 
annealing, electrodeposited nickel 
approaches the same physical state 
as other forms of nickel and shows 
a corresponding change in proper- 
ties, 





Large Single-Piece Broach 


@ This 5-inch di- 
ameter, 80-inch 
single-piece ha r- 
dened and ground 
broach was made 
by Colonial Broach 
Co., 147 Jos. Cam- 
pau street, Detroit, 
for a tractor man- 
ufacturer. It will 
be used to com- 
pletely finish 
splines of tractor 
drive bevel gears 
at a single pass in 
a machine with a 
6-foot stroke 


























Welding Tool Steels 


Successful method of welding tool and die steels permits important 


economies in die construction, facilitates quick repair of worn or 


damaged dies. 


By H. A. GONSER 


elopment Engineer 


@ MOST manufacturers of die and 
tool steels have been queried con- 
cerning the possibility of welding 
their material. In more than one 
instance, the steel manufacturer has 
had to confess that the material 
can be welded only with great dif- 
ficulty if at all. However, a proc- 
ess recently developed appears to 
afford a reliable means of repair- 
ing all types of alloy tool and die 
steels. 

Such a process has great impor- 
tance because it permits dies with 
chipped or worn surfaces to be re- 
built. Also, in many cases acci- 
dents will happen in press opera- 
tion, two parts will jam the die or 
the die will be damaged accidentally 
by other means. In such instances, 
it is extremely important to have 
a ready means of repairing the die 
without holding up production while 
a new die is obtained. In fact, the 


weldability of weld material is as- 


Fig. 1—This 480-pound casting was 
made into a combination forming and 
trimming die by building up a hard 
cutting edge 


suming such importance that many 
shops are reluctant to use a material 
which cannot be welded satisfac- 
torily. 

This was the principal factor 
which led to the development of the 
process described here. In addition, 
the method has been found ex- 
tremely valuable for other purposes 
as will be pointed out. 

Welding tool steels requires that 
weld metal duplicate the original 
grain structure as well as original 
hardness. Casting satisfactory tool 
and die steels by the usual welding 
procedure is extremely difficult if 
not impossible. However, by em- 
ploying a simple variation in pro- 
cedure and selecting the rods care- 
fully, the desired result can be ob- 
tained. When making air-hardening 
are-welded deposits, the welding op- 
eration is extremely critical. 

Proper application of the follow- 
ing method of welding cast iron 
overcomes the difficulty. Four dif- 
ferent types of rod are used, de- 
posits from these being placed one 
on top of another in the sequence 


Thus it is valuable aid to lower tool and die costs 


specified. First deposit is made with 
a soft nickel-alloy rod which fuses 
to the base metal very well and 
gives a good mechanical joint. 

Second deposit is made with a 
mild steel rod containing a small 
percentage of tungsten to give a 
slightly harder deposit, ranging 
from about 30 to 35 Rockwell C. 

Third layer is deposited using a 
low-alloy  tungsten-molybdenum 
electrode which gives a still harder 
surface, testing about 45 Rockwell 
ee 

Fourth and last layer is applied 
using a high alloy of tungsten mo- 
lybdenum to give a final surface 
sufficiently hard to use as a cutting 
edge, about 58 to 60 Rockwell C. At 
the same time, use of the soft rod 
in the first layer provides good fu- 


Fig. 2—Here two castings have been 

welded together and a hard cutting 

surface deposited on one edge at A. 

The opposite edge at B is rounded off 

to act as a forming edge, illustrating 

how combination dies can easily be 
made by this process 


































‘*The fleetfooted ski patrols we’re hear- 
ing about remind me of my smooth gliding 
for welding folks these days. Those Finns 
are whizzes, but here’s how I go them 
one better: 


“T can have the slope for my operations 
varied to suit the foray at hand. When I 
encounter a job that requires high speed, 
I get a steep-slope. When I want to dig 
in, I get a gradual slope. I get this co- 
operation from a ‘‘Shield-Arc’’—the 
Welder with the Job Selector. It can be 
set to give any desired slope of volt- 
ampere curve, providing any TYPE of 


“SHIELD-ARC JR.” 
—wortd’s most 
popular low-priced 
d.c. welder. For a 
wide range of 
welding and hard- 
facing applica- 
tions. In ratings 
of 75, 100, 150 and 
200 amps. Price 
$158 to $243 
F.O.B. Cleveland, 
freight prepaid. 









LINCOLN “SHIELD-ARC’ WELDERS 






SKIS are in the Headlines 


IT WON'T BURNOUT! 
‘*Shield- 
Welder is 
completely pro- 
tected from burn- 
due to any 
cause. This makes 
possible sustained 
operation with 
large electrodes 
for faster welding 
and lower costs. 


This 
Arc’’ 


out, 





welding arc to suit the job. ‘‘Shield- 
Arc’s’’ Current Control varies the arc 
INTENSITY. Job Selector and Current 
Control are each self-indicating and 
provide continuous selection for 
accurate results every time. 


‘‘That’s why you’ll find me at the front 
in Welding Performance, turning profit 
marauders to flight. 


‘‘Yours for lower costs, 
“FLEETWELD ROD,” Emissary of— 


THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Arc Welding Equipment in the World 


“Give the 
office a ce 
coupon" for 








THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC CO., Dept. Y -2, Cleveland, 0. 

Send free bulletin on ““New Arc Welding 
Technique” New motor-driven ‘‘Shield-Arc 
. New motor-driven ‘‘Shield-Arc.’’ 








Position 


Company 


The head line for profits on the welding front Address _ 
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sion and a good high-strength joint 
which keeps the harder metal de- 
posited later from chipping off. 

As an example of how this pro- 
cedure is used, a large die was re- 
cently built by McKinney Tool & 
Mfg. Co., 1688 Arabella road, Cleve- 
land. This oval die measured 5 feet 
in circumference. Shown in Fig. 1, 
the die has a 9-inch opening at its 
largest point. It is a combination 
forming and trimming die used in 
making a gasoline tank end. The 
die was cast from Meehanite iron 
into a ring weighing about 480 
pounds. This cast iron ring formed 
the base for the outside cutting edge 
which was built up using the four 
different rods described above. 

Normally a separate cutting die 
would be made from a permanent 
steel ring. However in this case a 
'»-inch step, “s-inch wide, was milled 
into the forming die, ring itself and 
a cutting edge built up in this step 
by use of the four different rods 
applied successively as detailed. 

Before laying down the first 
layer, the casting was preheated to 
about 400 degrees Fahr. The first 
bead was the _ low-nickel-bearing 
electrode. It was deposited in steps 
or beads about 2 inches long with a 
gap of about 2 inches at the begin- 
ning but with smaller gaps as the 


work proceeded. These gaps were 


filled in on the second time around. 
The second layer then was de- 
posited, using the mild steel elec- 
trode with a small amount of tungs- 
ten. This was followed by the third 
and fourth layers using respectively 
low-alloy and high-alloy tungsten- 
molybdenum electrodes. Thus the 
surface was built up successively 
in steps without developing exces- 
sive stresses and with proper grain 
structure at each stage. A direct- 
current welding machine was used 
and all electrodes were ‘-inch in 
diameter. Current value was such 
that the metal flowed freely during 
deposition. Final hardness obtained 
was 58 Rockwell C. 

Fig. 2 shows a short section of a 
similar built-up die used for blank- 
ing as well as forming. The cut- 
ting edge at A was deposited on a 
cast iron blank, using the method 
described to give an edge of suffi- 
cient hardness. The opposite corner 
at B was rounded off by machining 
to give a forming edge. This dem- 
onstrates how combination blanking 
and forming dies are built using this 
procedure. 

In addition to permitting repair 
of tool and die steels, this method 
has many other advantages. Most 
important from cost-saving angle is 
its application in building up dies 
as described above, using Meehanite 





Neon Glow Lamps Used In Stroboscope 





@ A simple, portable stroboscope 
using neon lamps has been devised 
by Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Co., 1088 Ivanhoe road, Cleveland, 
to obtain slip-speed of alternating- 
current motors operating at a slip 


from synchronous speed of less 
than 100 revolutions per minute. 
Four standard lamp bases_ are 


mounted on a small board, arrang- 
ing four clear-bulb three-watt neon 
glow lamps in a group as shown. 
A cylindrical steel hood _ painted 
black inside keeps out other light 
rays. On back of board is mounted 
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a 3-pole, 2-way switch. Thrown in 
one direction, this switch connects 
lamps two in series, two parallel, 
for 220-volt circuits. In the oppo- 
site direction, switch connects ali 
lamps in series for 440-volt circuits. 
Device is used by directing light 
on end of shaft and counting num- 
ber of revolutions per minute of 
some part on rotating element such 
as a keyway. Marking end of 
shaft with a _ single chalk mark 
simplifies counting, and using a 
stop watch increases accuracy of 
observance of time interval. 





or a similar high-strength cast iron 
as the base material and applying 
hard surfaces where they may be 
desired for cutting or forming opera- 


tions. Such a scheme affords im- 
portant reductions in original cost 
of die material and also permits 
economies in making the die. As 
there it is not necessary to harden 
the finished die, no allowances need 
be made for hardening distortion or 
shrinkage. A die can be produced 
in this manner to have the same 
hardness of wearing surfaces as an 
alloy steel die. 

Also, by using a combination die 
for blanking and forming, or form- 
ing trimming, one die can be elimi- 
nated entirely. Addition of a hard 
cutting edge to the forming die pro- 
duces a double-action die at a cost 
of only $80 to $85 on a ring such 
as that in Fig. 1. If a separate trim- 
ing die had been made in this in- 
stance, it would have cost about 
$450. In addition, use of the double- 
action die eliminates repeating the 
setup in processing the material as 
the work needs to be placed in the 
press only once and is completely 
finished upon removal. Thus not 
only is one handling eliminated but 
also the cost of setting up the press 
and taking it out of production while 
preparing the second die for opera- 
tion. In addition, cost of making 
the second press run is eliminated. 


Operator Training Important 

Needless to say, simply using the 
four different rods mentioned about 
will not be a guarantee of good re- 
sults. Of utmost importance is cor- 
rect training of the operator in the 
procedure employed. In those plants 
in which the above method has been 
applied successfully, it has been 
found necessary to train the oper- 
ators in the special procedure in- 
volved. Correct training appears 
essential. In seeking information 
on procedure for welding tool steels, 
it has been noted there is almost a 
complete lack of any details avail- 
able. To demonstrate and instruct 
operators in the technique recom- 
mended for this work, a school, Tool 
Steel Welding Service, has been 
established at 5005 Euclid avenue, 
Cleveland. 

The building up of deposits in 
sucessively harder layers aS de- 
scribed above appears an important 
development in tool and die work 
as the satisfactorily repairing tool 
and die steels as well as the build- 
ing up of combination dies can be 
of immense value in many plants. 

At the present time, Arrow Elec- 
trode Co., 5515 Hough avenue, Cleve- 
land, is conducting research in con- 
junction with Darwin & Miiner Co., 
1260 West Fourth street, Cleveland, 
for developing electrodes for weld- 
ing of too] and die steels similar to 
the application mentioned above. 
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Odd-Shaped Cases Machined 


Easily on Tilting Faceplate 


@ IN MANUFACTURING gear 
drives at Farrel-Birmingham Co. 
Inc., 344 Vulcan street, Buffalo, it 
sometimes is necessary to machine 
triangular-shaped cases of fairly 
large size, the included angles of 
which vary with different orders. To 
facilitate setting up for machining 
these jobs, the 10-foot planer shown 
in accompanying illustration has 
been equipped with a rather unusual 
fixture. 

This consists of a standard 10 x 
10-foot floor plate with adjustable 
legs under one side. Pivots are pro- 
vided at both upper and lower ends 
of these two legs and provision is 
made so both upper and lower pivot 
points can be moved. Thus it is 
possible to tilt the heavy faceplate 
through a wide range of angles. 


Long Anchor Blocks Provided 


It will*be noted the anchor blocks 
at the top pivot points are quite 
long. This permits them to be 
moved to a position giving the ap- 
proximate angle desired. Final set- 
ting of the faceplate is made by 
changing the adjusting screws which 
move the lower pivot points in and 
out on the horizontal faceplate, per- 
mitting an extremely accurate set- 
ting to be made. 

Angular setting is measured by 
using two pins especially designed 
for that service and inserted a 
known distance apart in the end of 
the inclined faceplate. This, then, 
forms the hypotenuse of a right tri- 
angle, the horizontal side of which 
is the projected horizontal distance 
between the two setting pins on the 
horizontal faceplate. The third, or 
vertical side of the triangle is 
measured by determining the dif- 
ference between the vertical dis- 
tances from the two pins to the hori- 
zontal faceplate. 

In setting up the plate, the hy- 
potenuse distance is known and the 
vertical leg is calculated for the 
angle desired. This distance then is 
measured using pin gages extending 
down from the setting pins and with 
Johansson blocks between ends of 
pin gages and the horizontal plate. 
This means, of course, that the pin 
gages must be selected of such a 
size as to permit use of the Jo- 
hansson blocks. 

For example: Assume fixture is 
to be set for 42 degrees. This means 


This 10-foot planer is fitted with a 
unique tilting base which makes mount- 
ing odd-shaped cases an easy matter. 
Tilted plate is easily positioned ac- 
curately to any desired angle 
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vertical side must measure 48.177 
inches. A 9-inch and a 57-inch pin 
gage are selected. Difference be- 
tween the 57-inch pin gage and the 
dimensions desired, 48.177 inches, 
is 8.823 inches. Difference between 
the 9-inch pin gage and this dimen. 
sion is 0.177-inch. When using Jo- 
hansson blocks between the ends of 
the pin gages and the horizontal 
faceplate, the distance from this 
plate to the end of the 57-inch pin 
gage must be 0.177-inch greater than 
the distance between the end of the 
9-inch pin gage and the faceplate. 
Obviously any length of pin gages 
within the range of the angles can 
be used. 

One must remember, a_ length 
should always be selected that will 
permit the use of Johansson blocks 
between pin gages and the _ hori- 
zontal faceplate. 

Having arrived at the correct an- 
g'e at the front end of the fixture, 
an indicator is attached to the plan- 
er rail resting on the face of the 
fixture and the planer table trav- 




















ersed forward. The necessary cor- 
rection then is made on the rear end 
of the fixture to get a zero indicator 
reading the entire length of the in- 
clined faceplate. When this is done, 
the inclined faceplate is parallel with 
the bed of the planer and tilted 
at the angle desired. 


Addition Agent for 
Pickling Baths 


@ An addition agent for pickling 
baths, “Pickleen,” has been devel 
oped by Enthone Co., New Haven, 
Conn. It is said to lower surface 
tension of sulphuric or hydrochloric 
acid pickling solutions and save acid 
by drag-out. 

Although agent is not an inhibitor, 
its addition to a solution is claimed 
to save acid by an inhibiting action. 
It is further claimed the acid pickle 
containing the addition agent func- 
tions also as a cleaner and permits 
smoother and more rapid pickling 
action on iron or steel which has 
not been thoroughly cleaned of all 
grease or oil. 

Pickleen is claimed to be stable in 
hot sulphuric acid solutions up to 
15 per cent concentration and in cold 
hydrochloric acid up to 1:1 concen- 
trations by volume. 
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Welding Blowpipe 


@ The Linde Air Products Co., 30 
East Forty-second street, New York, 
announces W-29 oxyacetylene weld- 
ing blowpipe for welding metals up 
to inch thick. Both valves are 
at forward end of handle for ready 


adjustment by thumb and_ fore- 
finger, leaving other hand free. “Pen- 


cil point” welding flame is said to 


be concentrated, yet “soft” enough 
for control of welding puddle. Pack 
less valves and valve stems are 


shielded against knocks, and 3/16 


inch hose is used. 


Automatic Screw Machine 


f™ Geerge Scherr Co. Ine. 128 
Lafayette street, New York, has 
placed on the market a new Tornos 
Swiss automatic screw machine. 
Seven models with spindle bores to 
take bars from 5 32 up to 13/16- 
inch in diameter are _ available. 
Headstock feeds longitudinally on 
bed for a distance corresponding to 
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length of work. Five turning tools 
are arranged radially around bar 
stock, which is held in a rapidly ro- 
tating spindle in headstock and is 
fed forward past turning tools. 

To turn different diameters, 
shoulders, tapers or to generate 
forms of any kind, tools move in and 
cut by cam motion. No box or form- 
ing tools are employed. Spindle 
speeds up to 12,000 revolutions per 
minute are possible. Tool setting is 
done by micrometer screws’ on 
which backlash is taken up by 
spring pressure. These machines 
are claimed to be suitable for pro- 
ducing long, thin work, fine shafts 
and delicate pivots requiring great 
accuracy and fine finish. 


Portable Nibbler 


@ Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., 
600 West Jackson boulevard, Chica- 
go, has introduced Thor portable 
electric nibbler for cutting all kinds 
of sheet metal. Yoke-type front 
head incorporates a punch and die 
that “nibbles” out a_ rectangular 
shaving of metal at each upward 
stroke of punch. Nibbler will cut up 
to No. 18 gage (0.049-inch) in steel 





roy 


and up to No. 15 gage (0.072-inch) 
in aluminum. 

Tool cuts its own clearance and 
will cut wide strips without distort- 
ing or curling sheet even if sheet 
is corrugated or has a curved out- 
line. Punch is recessed to prevent 
too much stock being fed to cutting 
edge. Front head can be loosened 
and turned to either right or left 
and set at an angle of 30 or 90 de- 
grees if desired. Tool is 9 inches 
long and weighs 3% pounds. 


Weld Recorder 


@ General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., has developed a weld recorder 
to record and indicate variations in 
variables affecting quality of spot 
welds. Weld recorder acts as a re- 
cording instrument, signaling de- 
vice and lockout control. It meas- 
ures electrical input to spot-welding 
machine for each spot weld, and 
when electrical input to welder 
varies sufficiently to cause a defec- 
tive weld, a bell gives a continuous 
audible signal. Weld-initiating cir- 
cuit then is automatically opened, 
preventing subsequent welding until 
a pushbutton is pressed. In addi- 














tion, recorder chart indicates visual- 
ly that weld was not within preset 
allowable limits for proper welding 
and shows whether heat was above 
or below normal. 


Motor-Truck Scales 


M@ Toledo Scale Co., Toledo, O., 
offers three complete lines of motor- 
truck scales, comprising 128 differ- 
ent styles with weighing capacities 
up to 70,000 pounds. “Toledo A. R. E. 
A.” scales are engineered to speci- 
fications sponsored by American 
Railway Engineers association, are 
produced in 40 regular styles and 
have a capacity of 70,000 pounds. 
The Truckmasters, for installation 
where usage is less severe, are made 
in 48 styles and have capacities 
up to 65,000 pounds. Truckweigh 
beam-type commercial scales come 
in 40 styles and capacities up to 
61,000 pounds. 

Models cover full range of lever 
sizes for platforms up to 10 x 40 
feet. Also available is complete se- 
lection of weight-indicating methods 
such as automatic dial, beam, type- 
registering beam, beam _ indicator 
and printweigh ticket-printer. 


Turret Lathe 


Mm Warner & Swasey Co., 5701 Car- 
negie avenue, Cleveland, announces 
2-A saddle-type turret lathe with an 
effective swing of 20 inches and bar 
capacity through spindle of 3% 
inches. Improvements are claimed 
to include heavier walled hexagon 
turret, redesigned aprons, single- 
lever control for feed _ selection, 


head brake and system for lubricat- 
ing head stock. Warner & Swasey 
preselector is standard equipment. 

Machine has rigid bed design and 
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12 spindle speeds running in geo- 
metric progression from 17 to 460 
revolutions per minute. Equipped 
with a 2-speed motor, double this 
speed range is available. 


Erasing Shield 


@ Eugene Dietzgen Co., 2425 Shef- 
field avenue, Chicago, announces a 
nonskid erasing shield of high-grade 
safety-razor steel 2°. x 4% inches 
with 14 openings. Shield has cupped 





openings for finger and thumb 
which grip shield firmly to paper 
and prevent shield from slipping. 


Sanding Pad 


@ Mall Tool Co., 7740 South Chicago 
avenue, Chicago. announces sand- 
ing ped for use on any make, model 
or size of portable electric drill. Pad 
is suitable for occasional sanding 
jobs where amount of work does not 
warrant a standard sanding ma- 
chine. Equipment includes a 4-inch 


THIS SHANK IS 
INSERTED INTO 
ORILL CHUCK 


9g v al SHOWING DRILL 
} ye 
« i §) WITH SANDING DISC 
> : : 
Rs 


™ SHOWING HOW DISC 
ATTACHES TO DRILL CHUCK 





sanding pad, one abrasive, a clamp 
screw to hold abrasive and pad in 
place, and a T-wrench to remove or 
fasten pad and abrasive. Shank on 
sanding pad is inserted into drill 
chuck and tightened in same man- 
ner as drill bit. Price of complete 
tool is $7. 


Guide Post Cover 


@ Danly Machine Specialties Inc., 
2130 South Fifty-second avenue, Chi- 
cago, offers safety guide post cov- 
ers for use in die operations where 
bushings “leave” guide post. Covers 
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position by a permanent magnet. 
When force’ on arm exceeds force 


are claimed to prevent catching of 
stock or operator’s hand or arm in 
gaps. Single and telescoping covers 
for gap only and telescoping covers 
to protect entire guide post and gap 
are available. 


Cut-Out Switch 


@ International Derrick & Equip- 
ment division, International-Stacey 
Corp., Columbus, O., has developed 
a power cut-out switch to cut off 
source of power immediately upon by 
any breakdown which disturbs reg- grounds magneto in an_ internal 
ular rhythmic motion of part upon combustion engine or de-energizes “S 
which it is mounted. Pivoted and magnetic switch of an electric mc- 
weighted arm is held in operating tor. Adjustment of Sensitivity of 
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)f attraction in magnet, arm drops 
gravity and mercury’ switch 
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ak ie] MistolmalehZ-Maslelel- Toledo Yeoh 
el -taielaulelila-Micliulolt me) diil-to Mm kell-tole) 
servicemen are conveniently avail- 
able in 181 cities for installation 
supervision. In a Toledo, you get 
Toledo Accuracy and Dependability 
all the way. 

Get the latest facts... 
this valuable reference. 


@ The newest Toledo Motor Truck 
Scales bring you more important 
Profit-Guarding features than ever 
before. In the A.R.E.A., “Truck- 
master, and “Truckweigh’ lines 
there is every modern size and ca- 
pacity both in dial and beam 
types. Into these big Toledos go 
the same engineering skill and pre- 


ry-Tare! for 


Get this FREE reference NOW 
Send coupon to Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, 0. 


< Name 
NO SPRINGS 
HONEST WEIGHT 





switch is accomplished .by moving 


weight along lever arm. 


Packless Expansion Joint 


m American District Steam Co., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., has devel- 
oped a simplified, compact packless 
expansion joint, U-ring type, for 
steam and hot water lines for low 
and high pressure and temperature 
service. 

Expansion element operates cn 
principle of cold springing used in 
installation of pipe bends. Expansion 
element (1) consists of a series cf 
die-formed corrosion-resistant steel 


comes mow 


U-rings welded together to steel 
body and to guide on movable sleeve. 
Expansion element is housed com- 
pletely within a wrought steel case 
(2) of same material, thickness and 
quality as the pipe line in which 
joint is installed. A pipe sleeve 
chromium plated on exposed posi- 
tion extends entire length of joint 
(3). Sleeve is guided at both ends 
and in body (4) throughout the en- 
tire traverse of joint. Expansion 
joint is designed with limit stop (5) 
so sleeve cannot pull out of body of 
expansion joint. Joint is furnished in 
the 150-pound American Standard 
with flanges (6) faced and drilled 


S P iD KE D of control 


in HYDRAULIC OPERATIONS 


Speed of reaction without 
sacrificing efficiency is now 
being had by pneumatically 
controlling hydraulic power 
valves. There is an im- 
portant saving in reaction 
time of pneumatic controls 
over the comparatively slow- 
er hydraulic reaction in iden- 
tical circuits. 

T-J Pneumatic Remote 
Controls provide full ad- 
this 


vantage of saving 
also in that their variety 


of unit types permit their 


application to your requirements to be 


of standardized equipment. 


Bulletin number RC-4 reports on the high 
points of these systems in this application 
type as well as in many others in which 





T-J Controls are shown 
here on a T-J Hydraulic 
Rivitor . . Developed for 
riveting aircraft fuselage 
and wing sections, the 
operator’s = station is 
necessarily some _  dis- 
tance from the power 
valve. T-J Pneumatic 
Controls provide the de- 
sired snappy reaction to 
the power valve. 


they are being successfully and increasingly 


used. Your copy 
upon receipt of your request. 


will be sent promptly 


his 4 a TOMKINS-JOHNSON d 


factory at 611 N. Mechanic St., Jackson, Michigan. 
T-J Products also include Air and Hydraulic Cylinders . . 
.. Clinchors ... 
. T-J Die Sinking Milling Cutters. 


and Cylinders . . . Rivitors . 


Coolant Pumps. . 


ae) 
‘ 


Agents in principal cities. 
. Rotating Chucks 


Special Equipment . . . Brownie 








for 125 pounds or 150 pounds work- 
ing steam pressures and for 300 
pounds standard with flanges faced 
and drilled for 250 pounds or 300 
pounds working steam pressures. 

The element is compressed axi- 
ally or cold sprung one-half of 
total traverse for installation in 
cold line. As line expands with ap- 
plication of heat, compression in 
element is relieved and it passes 
through the neutral position and 
into tension for remaining half of 
traverse. 

Flow through joint is full and un- 
restricted, and element is enclosed 
in a steel case so no dirt or scale 
can interfere with its operation. 
Flanged or beveled ends are avail- 
able tor welding for pressures to 
300 pounds with traverses of 1, 2, 3 
and 4 inches in single joints with or 
without anchor base. 


Carbide Tool Grinder 


@ Baldor Electric Co., 4351 Duncan 
avenue, St. Louis, announces carbide 
tool grinder said to operate with 
minimum amount of vibration as it 
short, 


heavy shaft. It is 


has a 





claimed finer grinding is made pos- 
sible by armature which has no end 
play in either direction. Grinder is 


priced at $87 without grinding 
wheels. 
Correction 


@ Zenith Electric Co., 845 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, developed 
a new transfer switch which was 
announced in STEEL of Jan. 15, 


p. 71. It incorrectly listed its price 
at $7. The price of this equipment 
is $70. 


STEEL 
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Hollywood Finds Copper 
Most Photogenic Metal 


High Polish Gives Soft 
Sheen Under Klieg Lights 








Far off the beaten track of applications 
for copper is the star role it plays in the 
production of motion pictures, where it is 
regarded as one of the most photogenic of 
all materials. 


Reason for the popularity of copper with 
movie producers and ‘props’? men is the 
high polish it has as it comes from the fac- 
tory. Its surface photographs with a soft 
sheen that allows plenty of scope for artistic 
settings. At the same time, it creates no 
‘hot spots”’ or undue halations to cause dif- 
ficulties for the camera men. 


Hollywood finds copper a money-saving 
way of producing its effects, too, for copper 
requires no special treatment or processing 
before being photographed. It does not re- 
flect glare even under the high-intensity 
lights needed in motion picture work. Many 
of the other materials that might be sub- 
stituted for copper must be sprayed with 
wax to kill the highlighting. 


Helps Attain Realism in Props 


Because copper photographs so well, it 
gives plenty of opportunity for attaining 
realism in settings through its use in the 
many places where copper would be used in 
real life. A particularly interesting example 
of such a use of copper was in “Rulers of 
the Sea,’’ Paramount’s recently released trib- 
ute to the merchant marine of a bygone day. 
For this film the studio constructed a com- 
plete duplicate of an early merchant ship, and 
copper was used almost as liberally as it is on 
a modern sea-going vessel. Railings, steam 
pipes, and fittings all made very extensive 
use of copper. 





Here is the engine of the studio ship built for 
“Rulers of the Sea,’’ made realistic by the use of 
copper for handrails and steam lines. 





Memos on Brass—No. 6 





Brass is readily adapted to a variety 
of decorative finishes. It can be plated 
with nickel or chromium-over-nickel; 
lacquered; or colored by electrolytic 
processes. 























Bronze Welding Extensively Used 
For Fabrication and Repair Work 





Bridgeport’s Line of Welding Rods Contributes 
To Efficiency of This Modern Industrial Tool 





In the fabrication of tanks and other metal 
structures—in the repair and building up of 
worn or broken parts—in joining large pipes 
—the bronze welding process is playing an 
increasingly important part. 


An outstanding advantage of bronze weld- 
ing, particularly as applied to the joining or 
repairing of cast iron and steel, is the rela- 
tively low temperature at which the bronze 
welding rod melts. When the bronze welding 
process is employed it is not necessary to 
preheat the entire part to the high tempera- 
ture necessary when welding with iron or 





BRIGHT DIP FINISH 





A typical formula for bright dip finish 
on brass and copper consists of: 


Sulphuric acid . . . . «. 2 gallons 
Nitric acid 1 gallon 
Weer, ks tl 2. 6 quent 


One ounce of hydrochloric acid is 
added to every 5 gallons of this mix- 
ture, and the solution used at room 
temperature, 


Brass and copper parts should be 
free from scale, grease, or dirt before 
immersing. Immersion time is approx- 
imately 5 seconds, and parts should 
be thoroughly rinsed in water after 
immersion. 


Proportions of the mixture may be 
varied if desired. A higher proportion 
of nitric acid hastens the action of 
the bright dip; a larger amount of 
sulphuric acid retards it. 








| 
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steel rods. Only local preheating is necessary, 
and the temperature need only attain a dull 
or cherry red. As a consequence, warping, 
cracking, and changes in physical properties 
of the joined metals are lessened. 


Tank Fabrication 


A typical example of the utility of bronze 
welding is in the fabrication of tanks, water 
heaters, and equipment for the chemical and 
process industries. Shapes of this type are 
quickly and easily fabricated from corrosion- 
resisting copper silicon alloys with the aid 
of silicon bronze welding rods. 

The bronze welding process is equally well 
adapted to joining cast iron, malleable iron, 
wrought iron, nickel, and many other metals 
in a wide variety of fabricating applications. 
Bronze welds are usually more economical 
than iron or steel welds, yet are considerably 
stronger, often, in fact, being stronger than 
the parent metal. 


Maintenance Welding 


Another wide field for bronze welding is 
in general repair work. Applications include 
the welding of broken parts and the build- 
ing up of worn surfaces on pistons, shafts, 
gear teeth, and many other pieces. 

Effectiveness of bronze welding depends 
largely on the rods used. Because of the wide 
variety of industrial applications for bronze 
welding, Bridgeport Brass Company manu- 
factures a comprehensive line of welding 
rods—each with specific advantages for cer- 
tain uses—all produced under the strict su- 
pervision of Bridgeport metallurgists. 

Low-Fuming Rod 

Among the newer additions to Bridgeport’s 

Following Page, Column 2) 
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These illustrations show a suggested method for the bronze welding of iron and steel. The steps are: (1) Piece 
to be joined; (2) Preparation of the ‘‘V’’; (3) Local preheating; (4) Tinning; (5) Filling in. A fuller explanation 


of these steps is given in the booklet ““Bronze Welding Alloys,’’ which may be obtained by writing Bridgeport. 














COPPER ALLOY BULLETIN 











ALLOYS OF COPPER 


This is the eighth of a series of articles 

on the properties and applications of the 

copper alloys, and begins the subject of 
Low Brass. 





LOW BRASS 


As the quantity of zinc added to copper is 
increased, the brass alloy produced changes 
in physical properties, as might be expected 
from the study of the copper-zinc equilibrium 
diagrams and knowledge of solid solution 
alloys. These changes, however, are not uni- 
form, and there is not a proportional relation 
between zinc content and physical proper- 
ties. Thus, the changes between the 85-15 
copper-zinc alloy and the 80-20 alloy (Low 
Brass) are pronounced compared with the 
changes between the 90-10 and 85-15 alloys. 

The 80% copper alloy is appreciably 
stronger than the 85-15, and it hardens by 
cold working at a more rapid rate. The per 
cent elongation of the annealed 80% alloy 
is greater, and is affected more definitely by 
the annealing temperature than the 85% 
alloy. Alloys containing 85% or more of 
copper have rather flat elongation curves, 
while those below about 85% copper show 
an increasing elongation with increasing 
grain size and annealing temperature. The 
mechanical properties of the 80-20 alloy are 
shown in the curves below. 


(The subject of Low Brass will be con- 
cluded in next month’s issue.) 
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Annealing Temperature - Deg. Cent, 


Effect of Annealing on Mechanical Properties of 
80-20 Copper-Zinc Alloys. 
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Percent Reduction by Drawing 
Effect of Cold Drawing on Mechanical Properties 
of 80-20 Copper-Zinc Alloys. 





Copper Alloys Joined 
By Oxide Mixtures 


Extremely strong joints can be produced 
in copper, brass and bronze by a new pat- 
ented soldering process carried out in a re- 
ducing atmosphere, it is reported. Outstand- 
ing advantage claimed for the new process 
is that the temperatures required are low 
enough to leave the physical properties of 
the joined metals unimpaired. 


A soldering mixture which has been found 
especially suitable for the copper alloys con- 
sists, according to the patent, of 10% silver 
oxide and 90% tin oxide. The pieces to be 
joined are coated with this mixture and 
heated in a reducing atmosphere. The oxides 
are reduced to metals and form an alloy 
with a melting point of about 300° C. 








Copper Roofing Gains 
In Popularity 





The beauty and economy of copper, in 
addition to its durability, lightness and fire 
resistance, are making it more and more 
popular among contractors and architects— 
for new building as well as for remodeling. 
On roofing, flashing, gutters, down-spouts— 
and as termite protection—copper has few 
equals, for when it is exposed to atmosphere 
it forms a patina which stops any further 
chemical action, and protects the copper 
from corrosion. Nor is the beautiful, soft 
green sheen of copper’s patina to be found 
in any other metal. 

For building purposes, Bridgeport fur- 
nishes copper in roll form. 





Bronze Welding Widely Used 


(Continued from Preceding Page, Column 3) 





welding rod line is its No. 192} low-fuming 
rod, which is a special type of manganese 
bronze which ‘“‘tins’”’ readily and produces 
an exceptionally dense strong weld. 

Another welding rod of wide utility is 
Bridgeport’s No. 1232 Silicon Bronze, which 
is especially adapted to the welding of sili- 
con bronze tank stock, and is suitable for 
either gas or arc. 

For the welding and repairing of iron and 
steel, Bridgeport’s line includes Bridgeport 
Bronze and Manganese Bronze, suitable for 
gas welding. 

These rods represent only a few of Bridge- 
port’s complete line, which is described in 
the booklet ‘““Bronze Welding Alloys,” avail- 
able on request. 


+Mfd. under U. S. Patent No. 1,525,058. 








NEW DEVELOPMENTS 











Atomic welding of copper, brass, bronze, and 
other metals is said to be possible with a recently 
developed welding paste, which is brushed onto 
the metal at the point of weld. Welding rod is 
then applied and subjected to heating to about 
450° F. The process is reported to be especially 
suitable for light-gage work. (No. 1) 


A protective coating for brass can be ap- 
plied by brushing, dipping, or spraying and 
requires no special equipment, it is reported. 
The coating is said to be sufficiently thin and 
transparent to be practically invisible after 
application. (No. 2) 


Portable degreasers are said to be ready 
for use within a few minutes after plugging 
into an electrical outlet. The degreasing sol- 
vent is distilled and reclaimed within the unit, 
and the manufacturer claims that from 1 to 
3 tons of work can be cleaned with 1 to 1'2 
gallons of solvent. (No. 3) 

A soldering flux is said to have been de- 
veloped primarily for use with hard and silver 
solders. According to the manufacturer, it be- 
gins to fuse at about 850° F.; becomes thor- 
oughly liquid and flows evenly at 1150° F.; 
maintains its volume at temperatures up to 
1600°. Flux is reported to be suitable for sol- 
dering brass, bronze, and copper. (No. 4) 


A mold dressing has recently been im- 
proved to adapt it to the casting of brass, it is 
reported. According to the maker, the dressing 
is a chemical compound supplied in concen- 
trated form. Mixed with water, it is applied 
by means of air pressure to molds, dies, and 
similar parts. Use of the dressing is said to pro- 
duce a smoother casting surface, reducing the 
amount of buffing and cleaning required. (No. 5) 


A portable pH set is said to be suitable for 
determining the acidity or alkalinity of plat- 
ing solutions by the colorimetric comparator 
method. Set includes nine color standards, test 
tubes, pipette, indicator solution, and acces- 
sories. (No. 6) 


A cleaning material is reported to be in- 
tended for cold dipping of metal parts to re- 
move dirt, grease or gum. It also softens and 
loosens paint and lacquer, according to the 
manufacturer. It is said to be fire-safe, non- 
toxic, and non-corrosive. (No. 7) 


Insulating joints for tanks and pipe lines 
in plating shops are reported to reduce the 
danger of electrical grounds. The joints consist 
of compressed fiber insulating rings which en- 
circle ball members at two places. The maker 
states that joints are tested for 125 volts DC 
and for steam pressures of 200 pounds per 
square inch. (No. 8) 


This column lists items manufac- 
tured or developed by many different 
sources. Further information on 
any of them may be obtained by 
writing Bridgeport Brass Company, 
which will gladly refer readers to 
the manufacturer or other source. 





PRODUCTS OF THE BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Branch Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


SHEETS, ROLLS, STRIPS — 


for stamping, deep drawing, forming 
and spinning. 


CONDENSER, HEAT EX- 
CHANGER, SUGAR TUBES— 
For steam surface condensers, heat ex- 
changers; oil refineries, and process 
industries. 

*Trade-name. 





PHONO-ELECTRIC* ALLOYS— 
Brass, bronze, copper, Duronze,* MHigh-strength bronze trolley, messen- 
ger wire and cable. 


WELDING ROD — For repairing 


cast iron and steel, fabricat- 
ing silicon bronze tanks. BRASS 


LEDRITE* 
making automatic screw ma- 
chine products. 


underground piping. 


ROD —For “Bridgep rt” 
co. 


Established 1865 


COPPER WATER TUBE AND BRASS, BRONZE, DURONZE 
FITTINGS — For plumbing, heating, WIREW— For capand machine screws, 


wood screws, rivets, bolts, nuts. 


DURONZE ALLOYS —High- FABRICATING SERVICE DEPT. 
strength silicon bronzes for cor- 
rosion - resistant connectors, for making parts or complete items. 

marine hardware; hot rolled BRASS AND COPPER PIPE— 
sheets for tanks, boilers, ‘‘Plumrite’’* for plumbing, under- 
heaters, flues, ducts, flashings. 


—Engineering staff, special equipment 


ground and industrial services. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS 








Handling Coils 


(Concluded from Page 56) 
such a duplex magnet made by the 
Ohio Electric Mfg. Co., 5906 Mau- 
rice avenue, Cleveland. It consists 
of two 25-inch specially designed 
magnets having greatly increased 
magnetic cross section and solidly 
connected together. It easily lifts 
a 9260-pound coil. 

This magnet meets the two de- 
sired characteristics; namely, it is 
a light-weight magnet, the one 
shown weighing 2600 pounds, and 
it is narrow enough to go between 
closely stacked piles. The magnet 
has no tendency to pick up any- 
thing below or beyond the coil of 
strip which it is handling because 
its magnetism is completely satis- 
fied within body of the coil of strip. 

A special design of the contact 
face of this magnet causes all of 
the lines of magnetic force to be 
confined to the coil it is lifting and 
also prevents any stray lines of 
magnetic force from attracting the 
magnet to adjacent piles. 

+ 


Lectures on Modern 
Steels Form New Text 


@ Modern Steels; cloth, 374 pages, 
6 x 9 inches; published by American 
Society for Metals, Cleveland; sup- 
plied by STEEL, Cleveland, for $3.50. 
A series of lectures organized by 
the Pittsburgh chapter of American 
Society for Metals, edited by Ernest 
E. Thum, editor of Metal Progress, 
book relates to manufacture, inspec- 
tion, treatment and uses of steel. 


The lectures, which were by met- 
allurgical experts residing in the 
Pittsburgh district, have been ex- 
panded by notes and suggestions for 
further reading. Groups of exam- 
ination questions written in the mod- 
ern manner are appended. 

Max W. Lightner, chief metallur- 
gist, Homestead Works, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Munhall, Pa., 
covered raw materials and produc- 
tion of pig iron and also the steel- 
making process; G. R. Fitterer, pro- 
fessor of metallurgy, University of 
Pittsburgh, steel pouring and inspec- 
tion and testing of steel; Ernest E. 
Thum, rolling and forging; Franklin 
H. Allison Jr., chief metallurgist, 
United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Pittsburgh, gave three lectures on 
metallography; A. W. Demmler, 
metallurgist, Vanadium Corp. of 
America, Bridgeville, Pa., two lec- 
tures on heat treatment; James P. 
Gill, chief metallurgist, Vanadium- 
Alloys Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa., three 
lectures on various steels. 


Industrial Illumination 


(Concluded from Page 53) 
prevent a reflected filament image 
from reaching the operator at the 
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MATERIALS HANDLING—Continued 


opposite corner. When such a re- 
flected filament image cannot be 
kept from reaching the operator’s 
eyes, an opaque shield should be 
placed over the lamp bulb. Both 
operators and die repairmen prefer 
a concentrated beam of light rather 
than light from a diffusing reflector. 

Such a 100-watt supplementary 
unit, when new, provides 45 foot- 
candles or more 6 feet away. This 
should provide sufficient illumina- 
tion for most die repair work even 
after the severe depreciation of 
light output common in this type 
of work. 

Other studies undertaken by the 


committee on industrial and school 
lighting of Illuminating Engineer- 
ing society include: Studies in light- 
ing of intricate production, assem- 
bly and inspection processes; re- 
port on lighting in the textile indus- 
try—gray goods and denim; lighting 
in the candy manufacturing indus- 
try; lighting in the shoe manufac- 
turing industry; lighting for silk 
and rayon throwing and wide goods 
weaving; and lighting in the print- 
ing industry. 

To those interested, these reports 
are available at a very small cost 
from Illuminating Enginering so- 
ciety, 51 Madison avenue, New York. 


AMONG COAL HANDLING BRIDGES 








@ The low initial price and 
correspondingly favorable operatingcosts 
of this coal bridge resulted from the use 
of a special rope reeving scheme and a 


cantilevering shuttleboom. Together, 
these made possible a substantial saving 
in structural weight. 

Built for The Kokancoal Company of 
Brooklyn, this bridge handles 200 tons 
of coal per hour. With an operating 
length of 330’ and a longitudinal travel 
of 600’, it serves an area of more than 
414 acres. This coverage is obtained 
with a structure of only 140 tons, or 
about 2/3 of the weight usually required 
for this extent of service. 

The special reeving arrangement pre- 


vents the ropes from running through 


This rig was designed, fabricated and erected by Dravo. 


THERE IS A NEW LIGHTWEIGHT CHAMPION’ 








the bucket sheaves during trolley travel. 
This allows a weight saving design, since 
the hoisting mechanism can be mounted 
on the main structure without the ex 
cessive rope wear experienced with rope 
reeving rigs of conventional design. 

A main structure span of only 180’ 
gives a yard coverage of 330’. Over the 
the dock, 90’ is covered by the cantilever 
action of the shuttleboom. On the 
opposite end the shuttleboom canti 
lever is 60’. The trolley and bucket 
move at 600’ per minute along the 
shuttleboom. Simultaneously, the 
shuttleboom traverses the main frame 
at equal speed. In this way the 2!% ton 
bucket attains a travel speed of 1200’ 
per minute. 

We gladly 


consult on any problem involving materials handling equipment. 


DRAVO CORPORATION 


ENGINEERING WORKS DIVISION 


SHIPYARDS 


GENERAL OFFICES AND SHOPS 


PITTSBURGH, 
NEVILLE 


PA.—WILMINGTON, DEL 
ISLANO—PITTSBURGH PA 
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Aetivities of Steel Users. Makers 


® YOUNGSTOWN Alloy Casting 
Corp.. Youngstown, O, has appoint- 
ed Bertram Brady Co., 549 West 
Washington boulevard, Chicago, 
sales representative in that district. 
° 

York Ice Machinery Corp., 

Pa., has moved its Canton, O., branch 


to York. 
+ 


Waukesha Foundry Co., Wauke- 
sha, Wis., has completed a $50,000 
combination office and machine 
shop building, largest expansion 


of f 


York, 





program undertaken by the com- 
pany in 30 years. According to 
R. F. Smith, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, a $35,000 building for 
a new aluminum foundry may be 
built this summer. 


¢ 


Padan Bearing Co., 1010 Georgia 
avenue, Chattanooga, Tenn., recently 
organized by J. Dan Malone, presi- 
dent, will carry complete stocks of 
roller and ball bearings, oil seals, 
speed reducers, roller and silent 
chains and similar equipment. The 


onc aracteristic 
s, and flanges of this pinion. 


SPECIAL Steel ‘ special requirements is daily routine _ 
at the National-Erie Corporation... For instance, this large © 
flame-hardened herrin bore mill pinion with 16 cast teeth, 


6.283’ circular pitch, 25’ 


‘face, 32" pitch diameter, 35.144" © 


outside diameter shaft 6’ 12" over all.. Weight unmach- 


ined 12,620 lbs. . 


. Machined, 11 


.200 lbs... Put YOUR 


roblem up to National-Erie.. take advantage ‘of National- _ 
Erie's prompt efficient service and the cost savings that 
go with One Responsibility .. One Control. ot 


NATIONAL - ERIE 
yy CORPORATION . 
NE PA.,U.S.A. 


ERIE, 
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Padan company represents the fol- 
lowing firms: Shafer Bearing Co., 
Chicago; Bearing Corp. of America, 
Lancaster, Pa.; Torrington Co., Tor- 
rington, Conn.; Bantam Bearings 
Corp., South Bend, Ind.; Orange 
Roller Bearing Co., Orange, N. J.; 
Bound Brook Oil-Less Bearing Co.., 
Bound Brook, N. J.; Victor Mfg. & 


Gasket Co., Chicago; Winfield H 
Smith Inc., Springville, N. Y. 
+ 


Pittsburgh Tool-Knife & Mfg. Co.., 
Pittsburgh, has changed its name to 
Pittsburgh Saw & Tool Co. 

¢ 

A. N. Miller Co., Milwaukee, has 

changed its name to Schuppert Too] 


& Mfg. Co. Oscar H. Schuppert is 
president. 
¢ 
Meehanite Metal Co. (South Af- 
rica) (Pty.) Ltd. Johannesburg, 


subsidiary of Meehanite Metal Corp., 
Pittsburgh, has licensed J. Begbie 
& Co., Middelburg, Transvaal, South 
Africa, to manufacture Meehanite 
castings. 
¢ 

A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Co., 
Milwaukee, maker of stoves, ranges 
and heaters, has completed a $120,- 
000 modernization program, includ- 
ing addition of presses and shears. 
According to Eugene Lindemann, 
president, sales in 1939 were 35 per 
cent over 1938. 

e 

Lea Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
has established a research and 
technical development department 
fer cutlery industry. This work will 
be under direction of Edwin C. 
Jarm, formerly with Carborundum 
Co., and William D. Starr, technical 
director of the Lea company. 


° 


Foreign business departments of 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., and Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., have 
formed a new company, Electrical 
Export Corp., to provide the mechan- 
ism for bidding, financing and han- 
dling an electrification project in 
Brazil on which bids are being sub- 
mitted. Details of project have not 


been disclosed. 
ry 


Elwell-Parker Executive 
On Leave of Absence 


@ Fred G. Heiss, who has been treas- 
urer and a director of Elwell-Parker 
Electric Co., Cleveland, the past 20 
years, started on a six months leave 
of absence Jan. 31. He was given 
a testimonial dinner by his asso- 
ciates Feb. 1 in the Terminal club, 
Hotel Cleveland. Mr. Heiss plans 
to locate in Florida. William A. 
Scott, auditor, who has been with 
the company over 20 years, will as- 
sume duties performed by Mr. Heiss. 
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Steel Buying Still Lags: 
Production Off Further 


Orders hold near 50 per cent of capacity. 


Previous purchases and weather retarding 


factors. 


@ VARIOUS factors continue to restrict finished steel 
buying, and with tonnage being shipped faster than 
it is being supplanted on mill books, steelmaking has 
been, curtailed more sharply. Last week showed a 
5-point drop to 76% per cent, lowest rate since Sep- 
tember but comparing with 53 per cent a year ago. 

Notwithstanding the lag in orders and steadily de- 
clining operations, there is little pessimism in the in- 
dustry. Considering the unusually heavy buying last 
fall, the severe weather the past few weeks and the 
fact that January and February are normally quiet 
months for some consumers, steel producers regard 
present demand as far from discouraging. Most in- 
terests are disposed to await further reductions in 
unfilled orders and in consumers’ inventories before 
drawing any too adverse conclusions regarding pros- 
pects for coming months. 

January pig iron production was the largest in 
history for that month despite a 4.5 per cent decline 
from December. Total output was 3,595,467 tons, 
against 3,767,605 tons in December and 2,175,423 tons 
a year ago. At the end of January, 179 blast furnaces 
were active, a decrease of 12 stacks from Dec. 31. 

Influence of the weather is noted in activity in pipe, 
building materials, wire products and galvanized sheets. 
This situation is seen as only temporary, however, since 
revival in building construction is indicated for spring 
and favorable prospects for increased cash income 
of agriculture compared with a year ago enhance the 
outlook for sales of various steel products in farm 
areas. 

Steel buyers in many instances are depending on in- 
ventories for part of their requirements. With con- 
siderable tonnage still being taken against orders 
placed last fall, new buying of about 50 per cent 
of producing capacity is indicative of fairly active 
consumption. 

Fabricated structural shape orders hold at the 
slower pace of recent weeks and compare unfavorably 
with the volume a year ago. Shipments also have 
moderated from last quarter’s rate, with no appreci- 
able reversal of this trend expected before March. A 
somewhat similar situation prevails in concrete re- 
inforcing bars, prices of which have weakened under 
quieter demand and availability of additional bar mill 
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Pig iron output down in January 








Demand 


Unchanged or 
most products. 


Pres. 


quieter 


soft. 


Production 


Drops 5 points to 76 '2 


cent. 


capacity through curtailment of merchant bar back- 
logs. 

Finished steel prices generally are being maintained 

not so rigidly as during the sellers’ market of last 
fall but without evidence of serious weakness. Specu- 
lation as to the probable effect of recent developments 
in the iron ore market on pig iron and finished steel 
quotations has produced no tangible conclusions. 

Weakness again dominates steel scrap prices, the 
composite being off 21 cents to $17.38. Principal re- 
ductions were at Pittsburgh and Chicago, although 
an easy tone prevails in most districts. 

Pig iron shipments have declined rather substan- 
tially the past few weeks. This is more a reflection 
of reduced needs of steelworks than of curtailment 
in foundry operations, since foundry coke demand has 
been well sustained. Blast furnace schedules are be- 
ing trimmed, last week seeing three stacks banked 
at Youngstown and one at Chicago, while one Birming- 
ham unit was shut down for relining. 

Tin plate production has dropped 4 
per cent. Mill backlogs now are light, and adequate 
stocks in hands of both producers and consumers cause 
operations to depend largely on current demand. Ex- 
port inquiries for tin plate are steady and somewhat 
better than a year ago, although foreign sales still 
are retarded by difficulties in arranging satisfac- 
tory credit. 

Railroad equipment inquiries and orders generally 
New York Central contemplates purchase 
but business actively pending 


points to 65 


are small. 
of 2000 freight cars, 
includes no large lots. 

Sharpest decline in steelmaking last 
Youngstown, where ingot output slumped 17 points 
to 51 per cent and will go lower this week. Most 
other districts also were down, reductions including 
5 points to 73 at Pittsburgh, 5% points to 85% at 
Chicago, 2 points to 78 in eastern Pennsylvania, 6 ‘2 
points to 60% at Buffalo, 4 points to 90 at Birming- 
ham, 9 points to 66 in New England, 10 points to 64%2 
at Cincinnati and 13 points to 70 at St. Louis. Par- 
tially offsetting these losses were gains of 6 points 
to 93 at Detroit, 2 points to 82 at Wheeling and 1 point 
to 75 at Cleveland. 


week was at 
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—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One Three One Five 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
Feb. 3 Jan. 27 Jan. 20 Jan., 1940 Nov., 1939 Feb., 1939 Feb., 1935 
Iron and Steel.... $37.07 $37.09 $37.07 $37.09 $37.50 $36.37 $32.54 
Finished Steel ... 56.10 56.10 56.10 56.10 55.90 56.50 54.00 
Steelworks Scrap.. 17.38 17.59 17.38 17.48 20.06 14.87 11.66 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 
pipe, rails, alloy steel, hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, 
hot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


eS s Feb. 3 Jan. Nov. Feb. 4 Feb. 3, Jan. Nov. Feb. 
Finished Materia! a0)’ ee). tone te Pig Iron 1940’ 1940 1939 1939 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.15¢c 2.15¢ 2.15c 2.25¢c Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ...... $24.34 $24.34 $24.34 $22.34 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.25 SEE “EE ow). Scie as ee souae, MO cee 22.50 20.50 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.47 2.47 2.47 2.57 Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia 24.34 24.34 24.34 22.34 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind. 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh ...... 24.21 24.21 24.21 22.21 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 No. 2 foundry, Chicago ......... 23.00 23.00 23.00 21.00 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.215 27335 2.215 .2.21D Southern No. 2, Birmingham. «a» 19328 2ea8 19.38 17.38 
Shapes, Chicago -, a0 2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati.. 22.89 22.89 22.89 20.89 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.).. 25.215 25.215 25.215 23.215 
Plates, Philadelphia 2.15 2.15 Zato 219 maeneapie, Valley .............. 2300 23800 23.00 21.00 
Plates, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Malleable, Chicago ............. 23.00 23.00 23.00 21.00 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.00 2.15 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 30.34 30.34 30.34 28.34 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.20 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh .... 2a.1% 2317 23.17 21.17 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 105.33 105.33 105.33 85.27 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 2.10 2.10 2.00 2.15 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.20 Scrap 
Sheets, No, 24 galv., Gary . 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh $18.25 $18.15 $21.90 $15.65 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts.... 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa... 16.50 16.80 19.25 13.25 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 16.25 16.45 17.45 14.00 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh = .. 2.55 2.55 2.55 2.45 Rails for rolling, Chicago ....... 18.75 19.05 20.50 17.25 
te a Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 18.50 18.50 20.50 16.00 
Semifinished Material Cok 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 oKe 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago . 84.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens.... $4.75 $4.75 $5.00 $3.75 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh . 84.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens... 5.75 5.75 6.00 5.00 
Wire rods, No. 5 to .,-inch, Pitts. 2.00 2.00 1.92 1.92 Chicago, by-product fdry., del... 11.25 11.25 £2.25 10.50 
STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 
Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. cars. 
Sheet Steel Granite City, Ill. ...... 8.60c Plates ...21.50 22.00 25.50 30.50 Buffalo ................ 2.10¢c 
Middletown, O. ......... 3.50c Sheets ..26.50 29.00 32.50 36.50 Gulf ports ............. 2.45¢ 
Hot Rolled Youngstown, O. ........ 3.50c Hot strip.17.00 17.50 24.00 35.00 Birmingham ........... 2.10¢ 
Peas “ * Pacific Coast points.... 4.00c Cold stp..22.00 22.50 32.00 52.00 St. Louis, del. ......... 2.34¢ 
3 ig Daw ena Gass Spr Black Plate, No. 29 and Lighter Pacific Coast points.... 2.70c 
ORES Be APES Hp a ee .05¢ as 
“rg aneereeeeeaa on ee Tin and Terne Plate 
Buffalo ......... -++ 2.10e Lon Ternes No. 24 Unassorted Fagin ON ued deat 2.10¢ Tin Plate, Coke (base box) 
Sparrows Point, Md..... 2.10c sd New York, del. ........ 2.29¢ 
New York, del. ........ 234c Pittsburgh, Gary ...... 3.80c Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.15c Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago yee 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.27 POTIRG CORR oi sisicesacs 4.50c Boston, delivered ...... 246c Granite City, Hl. ........ .10 
Granite City, Ill. _..... 220 Enameling Sheets Buffalo, delivered ...... 2.33c _Mfg. Terne Plate (base van) 
Middletown, O. 3) ie No.10 No.20 Chicago or Gary ...... 2.10c Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $4.30 
Youngstown, 0. 210c Pittsburgh .... 2.75c Bese Cleveiene .......56..16; 2.10c Granite City, Ill. ....... 4.40 
Birmingham .......... 2.10c Chicago, Gary.. 2.75c 3.35c Birmingham ........... 2.10c B 
Pacific Coast points.. 260c Granite City, Ill. 285¢  3.45¢ Coatesville, Pa. ........ 210c DAYS 
Youngstown, O. 2.75c 3.35c Sparrows Point, Md. .... 2.10c Soft Steel 
Cold Rolled Cleveland ..... 2.75¢ 3.35c Claymont, Del. ........ 2.10¢ B 
Pittsburgh ............ 3.05¢ Middletown, O. 2.75c 3.35¢ Youngstown ........... 2.10¢ (Base, 20 tons or over) 
Chicago, Gary ......... 3.05¢ pacific Coast... 3.35c  3.95c Gulf ports ............. 2.45c Pittsburgh ............. 2.15¢ 
ene As Caen coalereaebar aa Pacific Coast points.... 2.60c aes or Gary ...... aa 
0 es eee J c i er i ee eT PREG Spe eee aces wer od ° c 
Detroit, delivered ...... 31sec Corrosion or Heat- Steel Floor Plates Birmingham ........... 2.15¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 3.37¢ i PRUE Savin es ene oe S35c Cleveland” .....5....... 2.15¢ 
New York, del. ........ 3.39c Resistant sa ind MERE 9 2'x'y: sin bce 0/9 we SNC REED hse Selene views aig 2.15¢ 
Granite City, Ill. ...... 3.15¢ Pittsburgh base, cents per lb. Gulf ports ............. 3.70c Detroit, delivered ...... 2.25¢ 
Middletown, O. ........ 3.05¢ Chrome-Nickel Pacific Coast ports .... 3.95c Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.47¢ 
Youngstown, O. ........ 3.05c No. 302 No. 304 Boston, delivered ....... 2.52¢ 
Pacific Coast points. ... 3.65¢ Bare 24.00 o5 00 New York, del. ........ 2.49¢ 
ghaguek 00 Structural Shapes Gulf ports ............. 2.50¢ 
Galvanized No, 24 ee 27.00 29.00 Pacific Coast 
points.... 2.75e 
Pittsburgh ne One ee 3.50c Sheets SPC os He 34.00 36.00 Pittsburgh a ee ee 2.10c¢ R il St 1 
Chicago, Gary ......... 3.50¢c Hot strip ..... 21.50 23.50 philadelphia, del. ...... 2.21%¢c (B agp Bh -wagen ‘ 
Buffalo ..... .... 8.50¢ Cold strip..... 28.00 30.00 New York, del. ......... 2.27¢ a ee ee 
Sparrows Point, ‘Md. .... 3.50¢ Straight Chromes Boston, delivered ...... 2.41c Pittsburgh ............. 2.15¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 3.67¢ No. ‘No; “No, No, Bethiehem ..........,. 2.10c Chicago or Gary ...... 2.15¢ 
New York, delivered .... 3.74c 410 480 442 446 CHICABO ........08..0- 2.10c Detroit, delivered ...... 2.25¢ 
Birmingham ........... $.50c Bars ....18.50 19.00 22.50 27.50 Cleveland, del. ......... 2.30c Cleveland ............. 2.15¢ 
STEEL 
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MT oi ie ccs 9. 6 2.15c 
Pog er 2.15¢ 
Pee EO Se cys Hes See's 2.50c 
Pacific Coast points .... 2.75c 
Iron 
Chicago, Terre Haute ... 2.15c 
Philadelphia ........... 2.37¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined... .3.50-8.00c 
Reinforcing 


New Billet Bars, Base* 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 
Cleve., Birm., Young., 
Sparrows Pt., Pitts.... 2.15c 
Ee eee 2.50¢ 
Pacific Coast ports ...... 2.60c 
Rail Steel Bars, Base* 
Pittsburgh, Gary Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Cleve- 


ee 2.15¢c 
CN CON 6 ew Se v's Waves a 2.50c 
Pacific Coast ports ...... 2.60c 


*Subject to a deduction of 
25 cents per 100 lbs. in lots of 
20 tons or over of one size, in 
lengths of 30 feet or over, for 
shipment at one time to one 
destination. 


Wire Products 


Pitts-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per 100 lb. keg in carloads 
Standard and cement 
coated wire nails .... $2.55 
(Per pound) 
Polished fence staples... 2.55c 
Galv. barbed wire, stand- 
ard 12% gage _ two- 
point hog, 80-rod spool 
$2.88; two-point cattle, 


80-rod spool ......... $2.70 
Annealed fence wire... 3.05¢c 
Galv. fence wire ... 3.30¢c 
Woven wire fencing (base 

is. COMTI na. ss 67.00 
Single loop bale tier. 

(base C. L. column). . 56.00 


To Manufacturine Trade 
Base, Pitts. - Cleve. - Chicago- 
Birmingham (except spring 


wire) 
Bright bess., basic wire.. 2.60c 
Galvanized wire cot 2eee 
Spring wire ... ++ Oe 


Worcester, Mass., $2 higher on 
bright basic and spring wire. 


Cut Nails 


Carload, Pittsburgh ..... $3.85 
Cold-Finished Bars 
Carbon Alloy 
Pittsburgh ... 2.65¢ 3.35¢ 
Chicago ....... 2.65¢ 3.35¢ 
Gary, Ind. .... 2.65c 3.35c 
| 2.70c *3.45¢ 
Cleveland ..... 2.65¢ 3.35¢c 
Bumeio......... 2.65¢c 3.35¢c 


* Delivered. 


Alloy Bars (Hot) 


(Base, 20 tons or over) 


Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Massillon, Can- 


ton, Bethlehem ..... 2.70c 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.80c 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E, Din, BAX. Diff 
2000. .....0.35 S200: .... G70 
2100.... .6:75 Sa00.. ...doae 
ee 1.55 3300. .....3.80 
aoeo:... .2.25 3400... +. .820 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo....... 0.55 
4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.50- 
ER ee ae reer 1.10 
ws NE Es Oi 0.45 
5100 Cr. spring flats ...... 0.15 
SII 665%. 5.5.5 oo 3 e888 1.20 
61600 spring flats. ......... 0.85 
oe a ee 1.50 
S| 0.85 
Gene SOTNe: TAtE .. 2.06800 0.15 


9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 
Electric furnace up 50 cents. 
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Strip and Hoops 
(Base, hot strip, 1 ton or over; 
cold, 3 tons or over) 
Hot Strip, 12-inch and less 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, 


Youngstown, Middle- 

town, Birmingham.... 2.10c 
Bk: a | | 2.20c 
Philadelphia, del. .... 2.42c 
New York, del. ...... 2.46c 
Pacific Coast points.. 2.70c 


Cooperage hoop, Youngs., 
Pitts.; Chicago, Birm. 2.20c 
Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Youngstown 2.80c 


CU os 5 cis heen ores 2.90¢c 
BOOUPOIE, GOL. «ov senses 2.90c 
Worcester, Mass. ..... 3.00c 
Carbon Cleve., Pitts. 
O.26—O.50. 2.5 ..65% ss soeoe 
jest | | oo ee 
OFG-—2:.00. ...0c00i03.. Cae 
OUT See sk, hone Fas 8.35¢ 


Worcester, Mass. $4 higher. 
Commodity Cold-Rolled Strip 
Pitts.-Cleve.-Youngstown 2.95c 


Ps Sua enter as ete 3.05c 
DOU. GST, 6. issn 3.05¢c 
Worcester, Mass. ....... 3.35¢ 


Lamp stock up 10 cents. 


Rails, Fastenings 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill.... 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh 
20—100 lbs. ...... 32.50-35.50 
Light rails, billet qual., 
Pitts., Chicago, B’ham. $40.00 
Do., rerolling quality... 39.00 
Cents per pound 
Angle bars, billet, mills. 2.70c 


$40.00 


ee |: 2.35c 
Spikes, R. R. base ..... 3.00c 
Track bolts, base ..... 4.15¢c 


Car axles forged, Pitts., 
Chicago, Birmingham. 3.15c 
Tie plates, base ........ 2.15¢ 
Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs., 
20 lbs., up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, Chicago. Dis- 


counts for carloads additional 
5%, for full containers addi- 
tional 10%. 

Carriage and Machine 


% x 6 and smaller ....68.5 off 
Do. larger, to 1-in. ....66 off 
Do. 1% and larger.... .64 off 

Tire bolts ...... . O20 Off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 
72.5 off; with nuts attached 
add 15%; bulk 83.5 off on 
15,000 of 3-inch and shorter, 
or 5000 over 3-in. 

SOO MOLE 225s csen sd sue BO ON 
Piow bolts .....1..<0...685 off 
Nuts 
Semifinished hex. U.S.S. S.A.E. 
6-inch and less.. 67 70 
feel-inch ....... 64 65 
1% and larger 62 62 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller... .70.0 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller... .75.0 off 
Headless set screws... .64.0 off 


Piling 


Pitts.. Chgo., Buffalo.... 2.40c 
NEE SEMIN occu ace tod 0:9 4,018 2.85¢ 
Pacific coast ports ...... 2.90¢c 
Rivets, Washers 
Structural. Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland. Chicago ... 3.40c 


vs-inch and smaller, 


Pitts., Chi., Cleve. ..65-10 off 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 

Chi., Phila., to jobbers 

and large nut, bolt 

mfrs. l.c.l. $5.40; c.l. $5.75 off 


Welded Iron, 
Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe. 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less on lap weld, 1 point less 
on butt weld. Chicago delivery 
2% and 1% less, respectively. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base. 


Butt Weld 





Steel 
In Blk. Galv 
eee rere 63% 54 
_ SOR care ee 66% 58 
Ree oo. 3b bale wes 68 % 60% 
Iron 
MMe noe. caren teat 30 13 
1—1% 34 19 
DU ars a ass, urcaree als 38 21% 
Brie Nendtch ote tiie etl aig he 37% 21 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
CRO wee ee re 61 52% 
YG 64 55 % 
SU—G nc evcee 66 57% 
ca | Se 65 55% 
9 and 10 VETTE 55 
12 ane 32°...:... GSh% 54 
Iron 
rors tila cay eae peatios os 30% 15 
2%—3% ........ 31% 17% 
7 RS: Se i ee 33% 21 
4%—8 32% 20 
9—12 ... 28% 15 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld ...... 67% 
DRO WIG i cckcccssss 
2% to 3, lap weld ...... 63 
3% to 6, lap weld ...... 65 
7 and 8, lap weld ...... 64 
10-inch lap weld ...... 63% 
12-inch, lap weld ...... 62% 
Iron 
Blk. Galv. 
% butt weld ...... 25 7 
1 and 1% butt weld 29 13 
1% butt weld .... 33 15% 
2 butt weld ...... 32% 15 
1% lap weld .... 23% 7 
2 lap weld ...... 25% 9 
2% to3% lap weld 26% 11% 
4 lap weld ...... 28% 15 


4% to8 lap weld.. 27% 14 
9 to 12 lap weld...23% 9 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads minimum wall seam- 
less steel boiler tubes, cut 
lengths 4 to 24 feet; f.0.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 


Lap Welded 
Char- 
coal 
Sizes Gage Steel Iron 
1%”0O.D. 13 $9.72 $23.71 
1%”O.D. 13 11.06 22.93 


2 ‘©.D. 13 12.38 19.35 


2%”0.D. 13 13.79 21.68 
2%”0.D. 12 15.16 ake 
2%”0.D. 12 16.58 26.57 
2% "O.D. i 17.54 29.00 
as 6D. 12 18.35 31.36 
3%”0O.D. 11 23.15 39.81 
a*. 2.3; 10 28.66 49.90 
a Rae, 9 44.25 73.93 
6” O.D. 7 68.14 eis 
Seamless 
Hot Cold 

Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 
1; GRD. 13 $ 7.82 $ 9.01 
1%”0.D. 13 9.26 10.67 
1%”O.D. 13 10.23 11.79 
1%”O.D. 13 11.64 13.42 


a SD. 13 13.04 15.03 
2%”0.D. 13 14.54 16.76 
2%”0.D. 2 16.01 18.45 
2%"O.D. 2 17.54 20.21 
2% ”0.D. 2 18.59 21.42 
a ChE 12 19.50 22.48 
3%”0O.D. 11 24.62 28.37 
4” O.D. 10 30.54 35.20 
4%”0.D. 10 37.35 43.04 
5 O.D. 9 46.87 54.01 
6” O.D. 7 71.96 82.93 


Cast Iron Pipe 

Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in., & over, Birm..$45.00-46.0U 
4-in., Birmingham .. 48.00-49.00 
4-in., Chicago . 56.80-57.80 
6-in. & over, Chicago 53.8U0-54.8U 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 49.00 

EO GS cee ie 52,.0U 

Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00 


Semifinished Steel 
Rerolling Biilets, Slabs 


(Gross Tons) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleve., Buffalo, Young., 


Birm., Sparrows Point. . $34.00 
Duluth (billets) ... .. 36.00 
Detroit, delivered ... . 36.00 


Forging Quality Billets 
Pitts., Chi., Gary, Cleve., 
Young., Buffalo, Birm.. 40.00 
Duluth .. tf : . 42.00 
Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 
Sparrows Point, Buf- 
falo, Canton, Chicago.. 34.00 
Detroit, delivered ....... 36.00 
Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham No.5 to - 
inch incl. (per 100 Ibs.) $2.00 
Do., over 2, to 47-in.inel. 2.15 
Worcester up $0.10; Galves- 
ton up $0.25; Pacific Coast up 
$0.45. 
Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Youngstown, 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 1.90c 


Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, fur. $4.50- 4.75 
Connellsville, fdry 5.00- 5.75 
Connell. prem. fdry. 5.75- 6.25 
New River fdry. 6.25- 6.50 
Wise county fdry... 5.50- 6.50 
Wise county fur. ... 5.00- 5.25 


By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del... 11.38-11.85 


Chicago, outside del. 10.56 
Chicago, delivered 11.25 
Terre Haute, del. 10.75 
Milwaukee, ovens... 11.25 
New England, del. 12.50 
St. Louis, del. .. : 11.75 
Birmingham, ovens 7.50 
Indianapolis, del. . 10.75 
Cincinnati, del. .... 10.50 
Cleveland, del. 11.05 
Buffalo, del. : ; 11.25 
Detroit, del. ry Pie 11.00 
Philadelphia, del. .. 11.15 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east 
of maha 


Pure and 90% benzol 16.00¢c 
Toluol, two degree 25.00¢ 
Solvent naphtha 27.00¢c 
Industrial xylol 27.00c 


Per lb. f.o.b. Frankford and 
St. Louis 
Phenol (less than 1000 
lbs.) Ps aleta a 14.75¢ 
Do. (1000 lbs. or over) 13.75c 
Eastern Plants, per lb. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bhis. to JODReTS....... GIse 
Per ton, bulk, f.0.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia $28.00 
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Pig Iron 


Delivered prices 


No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 
2.25 sil.; 50c diff. below 1.75 sil. Gross tons. 
No.2 Malle- 

Basing Points: Fdry. able 
Bethlehem, Pa. $24.00 $24.50 
Birdsboro, Pa. . 24.00 24.50 
Birmingham, Ala.§ . 19.38 ie 
Buffalo . 23.00 23.50 
Chicago . 23.00 23.09 
Cleveland 23.00 23.00 
SEY to's do aie eae alc RSE Oo be ate 23.00 23.00 
Duluth 23.50 23.50 
Erie, Pa. 23.00 23.50 
Everett, Mass. : . 24.00 24.50 
Granite City, Il. . 23.00 23.00 
Hamilton, O. . 23.00 23.00 
Neville Teland, Pa. ........scece 23.00 23.00 
Provo, Utah 21.00 Ve 
Sharpsville, Pa. 23.00 23.00 
Sparrow’s Point, Md. 24.00 ’ 
Swedeland, Pa. . 24.00 24.50 
Toledo, O. 23.00 23.00 
Youngstown, O. 23.00 23.00 


include switching charges only as 
25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. 


Basic 

$23.50 
23.50 
18.38 
22.00 
22.50 
22.50 
22.50 
22.50 
23.50 
22.50 
22.50 
22.50 


22.50 
23.50 
23.50 
22.50 
22.50 
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noted. 
above 


tSubject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus 





No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 
St. Louis, northern .. 2350 23.50 23.00 
St. Louis from Birmingham . 23.12 — 22.62 ae 
St. Paul from Duluth ......... 25.63 25.63 26.13 
*Over 0.70 phos. 
Low Phos. 


Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., 
$28.50, base; $29.74 delivered Philadelphia. 


Gray Forge Charcoal 
Valley furnace .....$22.50 Lake Superior fur. ..... $27.00 
i Sa ee er 22.50 do., del. Chicago ...... 30.34 
van, Tee. 655. Seek 26.50 
+Silvery 


Jackson county, O., base: 6-6.50 per cent $28.50; 6.51-7—-$29.00; 


7-7.50—$29.50; _7.51-8—$30.00; 


8-8.50—$30.50; 8.51-9—$31.00; 


9-9.50—$31.50: Buffalo, $1.25 higher. 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon* 
Jackson county, O., base; Prices are the same as for silveries, 


plus $1 a ton. 


tThe lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buffalo 


is quoted with freight allowed. 


Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 3%, 
$1 per ton add. Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 





Refractories 


Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 








or higher. Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices Dee prele ....+<i sass $28.00 
Fire Clay Brick Wire cut $26.00 
Delivered from Basing Points: Super Quality 2 oat a . 
Akron, O., from Cleveland 24.39 2439 23.89 24.89 Pa. Mo. Ky. $60.80 sie yin bia ak 
Baltimore from Birmingham 24.78 23.66 First Quality Suciastan Waals. tak 
Boston from Birmingham. 24.12 ’ ; of Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. 4750 ton. ane Mig 22.00 
Boston from Everett, Mass. 24.50 25.00 24.00 25.50 Alabama, Georgia . 47.50 net ton bags en or 26.00 
Boston from Buffalo ......... 24.50 25.00 24.00 25.50 New Jersey 52.50 : : : 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 26.50 27.00 2 Second Quality Baste Brick 
Canton, O., from Cleveland...... 2629 2489 2389 24.89 5. mn) sey asa. Mo... 42:75 1at.£0" g/d. Baltimore, Diy 
Chicago from Birmingham +23.22 - rte a mad naan 34.20 mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O.... 23.24 24.11 23.61 —es an00 Chrome brick - $50.00 
Cincinnati from Birmingham 23.06 22.06 a ae vu Chem. bonded chrome 50.00 
Cleveland from Birmingham.... 23.32 , 22.82 cs Ohio Magnesite brick : 72.00 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O. 24.94 2494 2444 2444 First quality 39.99 Chem. bonded magnesite 61.00 
Milwaukee from Chicago 24.10 24.10 23.60 24.60 Intermediate 36.10 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, Second quality 31.35 Fluorspar 
Toledo or Detrott 26.19 26.19 25.69 26.69 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 25.15 Malleable Bung Brick Washed gravel, duty 
Newark, N. 3, from Bethlehem 25.53 26.03 ; All bases $56.05 pd., tide, net ton $25.00-$26.00 
Philadelphia from Birmingham 24.46 ; 23.96 Sitien Brick Washed gravel, f.0.b. 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 24.84 25.34 24.34 ; = Tll., Ky.. net ton, 
Pittsburgh district from Neville{Neville base, plus 69c, 84c, Pennsylvania $47.50 carloads, all rail. 22.00 
Island at ey .land $1.24 freight. Joliet, E. Chicago 55.10 fo. 22.00 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit 25.31 25.31 24.81 25.81 Birmingham, Ala. .... 47.50 No. 2 lump ........ 22.00 
Ferroalloy Prices 
ferromanganese, 78-82%, carlots 11.00¢ PO) WOE. nis SANs oo 145.00 slg ae | eee Ce 14.00¢ 
lump and bulk, carlots Do., ton lots 11.75¢ Do, contract, ‘ton lots 145.00 DO;, 290.» 12.50c 
tide., duty pd. $100.00 Do., less-ton lots 12.00¢ oe = yen porn 150.00 Spot Kc higher 
Ton lots 110.00 67-72% low carbon: 15-18% ti., 3-5% carbon, 
Less ton lots 113.50 Car- Ton Less carlots, contr., net ton 157.50 yap Hye sere 
Less 200 Ib. lots 118.00 loads lots ton eee a piace. ape 
Do., carlots del. Pitts. 105.83 2% carb... 17.50c 18.25¢ 18.75¢ Do, contract, ton lots. 160.00 oer. "79,50 
Splegeleisen, 19-21% dom. 1% carb... 18.50¢ 19.25¢ 19.75¢ Do, spot, ton lots .... 165.00 Less-ton lots, Ib. .. 3.75¢ 
Palmerton, Pa., spot 32.00 9.10% carb. 20.50¢ 21.25¢ 21.75¢ Alsifer, contract carlots, Less 200 Ib. lots. 1b. 4.00c 
Do., 26-28% 39.50 9.20% carb. 19.50c 20.25¢ 20.75¢ —f.o.b. Niagara Falls, lb. 7.50c Spot %-cent higher. j 
Ferrosilicon, 50% freight Spot %c higher Do, ton lots ......... 8.00¢ Manganese Briquets, 
allowed, c.1. 69.50 Ferromolybdenum, = 55- Do, less-ton lots ..... 8.50c contract carloads 
Do., ton lot 82.00 65% molyb. cont., f.o.b. Spot %c lb. higher bulk freight allowed, 
Do., 75 per cent 126.00 Sy ee 0.95 Chromium Briquets, con- ee \Saomoagm swe se. SAMee 
Do. ton lots 142.00 Calcium molybdate, 1b. tract, freight allowed, Wien fees | oe ee 5.50c 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. molyb., cont., f.0.b, mill 0.80 Ib. spot carlots, bulk 7.00c Less-ton lots .::2..; 5.75¢ 
Sillcomanganese, c.l., 2% Ferrotitanium, 40-45%, Do., ton lots ........ 7.50¢ Spot %c higher 
per cent carbon, 103.00 Ib., con. ti., f.o.b. Niag- Do., less-ton lots 7.75¢ 
2% carbon, 108.00; 1%, 118.00 ara Falls, ton lots $1.23 D0» less 200 Ibs. 8.00¢ Zirconium Alloy, 12-15%, 
Contract ton _ price Do., less-ton lots 1.25 Spot, 4c higher. contract, carloads, 
$12.50 higher; spot $5 20-25% carbon, 0.10 Tungsten Metal Powder, bulk, gross ton ...... $97.50 
over contract, max., ton lots, 1b. 1.35 according to grade, 990; WOE. oasis ass SO 
Ferretungsten, stand., Ib Do, less-ton lots 1.40 spot shipment, 200-lb. 34-40% contract, car- 
con. del. cars 2 00-2.10 Spot 5c higher drum lots, ib. ....... $2.50 loads, Ib. Alloy ..... 14.00c 
ere 2 oe Penvscebineatan. 90-00%. me So See ee 
, Ib., cont.. .2.70-2.80-2.90 contract, Ib. con. col., tract, Ib, contained $1.10 Spot %c higher 
Ferrophosphorus, gr. ton, f.o.b. Niagara Falls $2.25 mo aE ° ane ee a 
High 1 9 RNG. seis -3 o's kg OO 1.15 Molybdenum Powder, 
cl, 17-18% Rockdale, Do., less-ton lots 230 Chromium Metal, 98% 99%, f.0.b. York, P 
Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 Spot is 10c higher ° 7M, b0.5. SK, Fa. 
eal 58 50: ig ; ba cr., 0.50 carbon max., 200-lb. kegs, lb. ...... $2.60 
tie Bg Pay manpage ver Tec mene _ moly a contract, Ib. con. Do, 100-200 Ib. lots.. 2.75 
26%. ee Hees Bho ree de, 53 . ’o a 1 ee 84.00c Do, under 100-lb. lots 3.00 
Tenn. Sane i antanen 1600 lybdenum, . molyb. A PERE iss: ec’. x 89.00c Molybdenum Oxide 
enn., <4'% unitage = 0. cont., f.0.b. mill 0.80 gg, chrome, contract... 83.00c Briquets, 48-52% mo- 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- Ferro-carbon-titanium, 15- Oo Sak C Saige 88.00c lybdenum, per pound 
mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. 18%, ti. 6-8% carb. Silicon Metal, 1% iron, contained, f.0.b. pro- 
Ib., contained cr., del. carlots, contr., net ton. $142.50 contract, carlots, 2 x QUucerm Want . 2.5.5... 80.00c 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 








Plates Struc- Sheets Cold -—— Cold Drawn Bars — 
Soft ¥%-in. & tural Floor Hot Cold Galv. Rolled SAE SAE 
Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 Strip Carbon 2300 3106 
oe 3.98 4.16 5.16 3.85 3.85 5.66 3.81 4.78 4.86 3.46 4.13 8.63 7.2 
New York (Met.).. 3.84 3.96 3.96 3.76 3.75 5.56 3.58 4.60 5.23 3.51 4.09 8.59 7.19 
Philadelphia ...... 3.85 3.85 4.35 3.55 3.55 5.20 355 4.55 4.75 $52 4.06 8.56 7.16 
BeitImore ........ 3.95 4.05 4.45 3.70 3.70 5.25 3.55 . 5.05 : 4.05 : + 
| a 4.15 4.25 ah 3.90 3.90 5.45 3.75 ‘ 5.40 ? 4.15 3 i 
IE snide’ on v's as 3.35 3.82 3.82 3.62 3.40 6.40 4.20 4.40 4.50 3.42 3.75 8.15 6.75 
Prcsuuregn ........ 3.35 3.60 3.60 3.40 3.40 5.00 3.35 4.75 3.35 3.65 8.35 6.95 
0” 3.25 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.58 5.18 3.35 4.05 4.72 3.20 3.75 8.15 $.75 
Perot ........... &48 3.43 3.68 3.60 3.65 S37 3.43 4.50 4.84 3.40 3.80 8.45 7.05 
Cincinnati ........ 3.60 3.67 3.67 3.65 3.68 5.28 3.42 4.37 4.67 3.45 4.00 8.50 7.10 
ie | rer 3.50 3.60 3.60 3.55 3.55 5.15 3.35 4.30 4.85 3.50 3.75 8.15 6.75 
Twan Cities ....... 3.75 3.85 3.85 3.80 3.80 5.40 3.60 4.95 5.00 3.83 4.34 8.84 7.44 
Milwaukee ........ 3.63 3.73 3.73 3.68 3.68 5.2 3.48 4.43 4.98 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
Se era 3.62 3.72 3.72 3.47 3.47 5.07 3.38 4.32 4.95 3.61 4.02 8.52 7.12 
Kansas City ....... 4.05 4.15 4.15 4.00 4.00 5.60 3.90 : 5.00 7 4.30 : duc 
Memphis ...... . 3.90 4.10 4.10 3.95 3.95 5.71 3.85 : 5.25 4.31 
Chattanooga ...... 3.80 3.90 3.90 3.85 3.85 5.68 3.65 : 4.40 4.39 
Zusee; Geee. ..5..: 4.44 4.54 4.54 4.33 4.33 5.93 4.24 , 5.71 ; 4.69 
Birmingham — 3.50 3.70 3.70 3.50 3.55 2.8% 3.40 4.75 4.43 
New Orleans ...... 4.00 4.10 4.10 3.80 3.80 5.75 3.85 4.80 5.00 4.60 
Houston, Tex. ..... 4.05 6.20 6.20 4.05 4.05 5.75 4.20 ; 5.25 
Se ON cals 4.00 4.00 5.35 3.40 3.50 5.75 3.95 6.50 4.75 5.75 
Portland, Oreg..... 4.25 4.50 6.10 4.00 4.00 3.70 3.95 6.50 4.75 ; 1 Wy i : 
Los Angeles ...... 4.15 4.65 6.45 4.00 4.00 6.40 4.30 6.50 5.25 6.60 10.65 9.80 
San Francisco..... 3.50 3.70 6.00 3.35 3.35 5.60 3.40 6.40 5.15 6.80 10.65 9.80 
--S AE Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)— BASE QUANTITIES 
1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot 


1050 Series Series Series Series Rolled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds, 
except 0-1999 pounds (hot rolled sheets only) in New York; 


cere eames a van ae 5.80 7.90 300-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) in 
ew York (Met.)... . 3 . 5.65 .: San Francisco; 300-4999 pounds in Portland, Seattle; 400-14,999 
Philadelphia ..... 4.10 7.31 5.86 5.61 8.56 pounds in Twin Cities; 400-3999 pounds in Birmingham. 
BRIIMIOTS 3.02.2... 4.10 cues ves ark ae Cold Rolled Sheets: Base. 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 
Norfolk, Va. Pues Pees ae ae Sar : cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Kansas City and St. 
Louis; 450-3749 in Boston: 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
SMD 22 sible aw. Ws 3.55 7.10 5.65 5.40 7.50 delphia, Baltimore; 300-4999 in San Francisco, Portland; any quan- 
Pittsburgh ........ 3.40 7.35 5.95 5.50 7.60 tity in Twin Cities; 300-1999 in Los Angeles. 
Caeveiand ......cs. 3.30 7.30 5.85 5.85 7.70 eng ge Sheets: Base, 0-1499 = New York, 150-1499 
j Ws Sea 4 ; 5.9 5.75 pounds in Cleveland, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Norfolk; 
ja aan va be axe va. 150-1049 in Los Angeles; 300-4999 in Portland, Seattle, San Fran- 
a ea : . 5 ‘ F cisco; 450-3749 5 mma 500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chi- 
wie. i cago, Cincinnati, Detroit, St. Louis, Tulsa; 1500 and over in Chat- 
0 oy: hain 7.20 ped pao 7.50 tanooga, Philadelphia; any quantity in Twin Cities; 750-1500 in 
Milwaukee ....... 3.83 7.33 5.88 5.63 7.73 we eg og Sy yy 
Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity; extras apply on lots 
ae | 3.82 7.47 6.02 5.77 7.87 of all size. 
« ai _ Coid Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon, 
Seattle ........... 5.85 0 8.00 7.85 8.65 except 0-299 in San Francisco, 1000 and over in Portland, Seattle; 
Portland, Oreg. ... 5.70 8.85 8.00 7.85 8.65 1000 pounds and over on alloy, except 0-4999 in San Francisco. 
Los Angeles ...... 4.80 9.40 8.55 8.40 9.05 SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 pounds and over, except 
San Francisco..... 5.00 9.65 8.80 8.65 9.30 09-4999, San Francisco: 6-1999, Portland, Seattle 


CURRENT IRON AND STEEL PRICES OF EUROPE 


Dollars at Rates of Exchange, Feb. 1 


e 4 . . 
Export Prices f.0.b. Port of Dispatch— Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace— 
By Cable or Radio 1 Re ported 
Continental Channel o oe > 
North Sea ports, : : . 
gross tons L §§Mark 
British **#Quoted in . ae gy 
gross tons Quoted in gold pounds Fdy. pig iron, Si. 2.5 pai | . ; <1 N 00 
U. K. ports dollars at sterling Basic bess. pig iror eV. 25 } 4 O7 
sd current value E£Esd Furnace coke 5.84 | 54 i 
foundry, 2.50-3.00Si... $23.94 6 00 $29 82 3100 Billets $2 s 1,163 4 ) 
— agg wh eee “ee ‘ 19.59 2 60 Standard rails L.8le | t $55 
é < ee -. .: 6 UO . . 

ematite, 108 J-.U5 a] Merchant bars : Q | 16 OF $5 1.454 l 

i $29. 43 co2'6 $31.95 315 ( Structura! shapes 2.03¢ 11 1 41 1,414 
Billets... .. ieaissvec. Bae / $31 15 0 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage. . 45.39 ll 76 61.34 7 40 Plates, t44-in. or 5 

mm 2.05c Il I 85 1.848 t 
Standard rails......... $37.90 » 10 0 $48 .99 5 150 | on oes Q7 ) | 144 
Merchant bars........ 2.186 12 $0 2.91« 7130 ree eee : ' 
tructural shapes. ..... 1.98c ll 26 d .92« 7 136 Sheets, galv., corr., 24 
Plates, 114 in. or 5 mm. 2.ile 11 17 €¢ 75c¢ 917 6 ga. or U.> mm. 2e 18 12 t 
Sheets, black, 24 gage ‘ f 7 Plain wire. | ? \ M 1! 

i oe 2.78c 15 12 6 3.52c¢ we so Bands and strip > 41c 13 11 OF 1 63 ly 12 145° » 99 1 
Sheets, gal., 24 ga., corr. 3.23c 18 26 4.62c 12 30 eee a : , ; : 
Bands and strips...... 2.18c 12 50 2.77¢ 7 60 tBritish ship-plates. Continental ze plat $24 2 ¥ to 3 . rice 
Plain wire, base...... 3.47c 19 10 0 3. O4¢ 8 00 ee eg ae . 
Galvanized wire, base. . 4.14c 23 5 0 3.6lc to 3.66c 9100 to 9 126 Pe ahaa ip 
Wire nails, base...... : 7. 52¢ 9 50 a) del. Middlesbroug 2$ rebate to a i st ; vit : a aled 
Tin plate, box 108 Ibs. $6.28 1 11 6 ae: ttRebate of 15s on certain cor 

British ferromanganese $100.00 delivered Atlantic seaboard duty-paid **Gold pound sterling not q I 
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Corrected to Friday night. 


HEAVY MELTING STEEI. 


Birmingham, No. 1. 16.50-17.00 
Bos. dock No, 1 exp 15.00-15.50 
New Eng. del. No. 1 15.50 
3uffalo, No. 1 16.50-17.00 
guffalo, No. 2 14.50-15.00 
Chicago, No. 1 16.00-16.50 
Chicago, auto, no 

alloy 15.00-15.50 
Chicago, No. 2 auto 13.00-13.50 
Cincinnati dealers 13.50-14.00 
Cleveland, No. 1 16.50-17.00 
Cleveland, No, 2 15.50-16.00 
Detroit, No, 1 413.00-13.50 
Detroit, No. 2 . $12.00-12.50 


50-18.00 
16.50 


No, 1 17 
No, 2 


Eastern Pa., 
Eastern Pa., 


Federal, Ill. 14.00-14.50 
Granite City, R. R.. 15.00-15.50 
Granite City, No. 2. 14.00-14.50 


16.00-16.50 
15.00-15.50 


Los Angeles, No. 1 
Los Angeles, No, 2 


Lon Ay, WO. E TAS 17.00-18.00 
L. A., No. 2 f.a.s. 16.00-17.00 
N. Y. dock No. 1 exp. 14.50 
Pitts., No, 1 (R. R.). 19.50-20.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 18.00-18.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 16.00-16.50 


114.75-15.25 
. *14.00-14.50 
1 16.50-17.00 


St. Louis, R. R. 
St. Louis, No, 2 


San Francisco; No. 


San Francisco, No. 2 15.50-16.00 
Seattle, No. 1 .. 14.50-15.50 
Toronto, dirs., No, 1 11.00 
Valleys, No, 1 , 17.50-18.00 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 

Buffalo, new 14.50-15.00 
Chicago, factory 15.50-16.00 
Chicago, dealers 14.00-14.50 


13.00-13.50 
16.00-16.50 


Cincinnati, dealers 


Cleveland 


Detroit '13.50-14.00 
BE. Pa., new mat. 18.00 
E. Pa., old mat. 14.00-14.50 


13.50-14.00 
18.00-18.50 
*11.50-12.00 
13.50-14.00 


Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 

San Francisco 


Valleys 17.00-17.50 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
Buffalo, No. 1 14.50-15.00 
Buffalo, No, 2 & 2 50- 13.00 


12.50-13.00 
16.00-16.50 
£11.50-12.00 
9.75 


Cleveland 
Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 
Toronto, dealers 


SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 


Chicago ; 10.50-11.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 9.00- 9.50 
Detroit +9,25- 9.75 
St. Louis '9.50-10.00 
Toronto, dealers. 9.00 
BUSHELING 

Birmingham, No. 1 14.00 
Buffalo, No. 1 14.50-15.00 
Chicago, No. 1 15.00-15.50 


Cinecin., No. 1, deal. 10.00-10.50 
Cincinnati, No. 2 3.50- 4.00 
Cleveland, No, 2 10.50-11.00 
Detroit, No. 1, new. 712.50-13.00 
Valleys, new, No. 1 16.00-16.50 
Toronto, dealers 5.00- 5.50 


MACHINE TURNINGS (Long) 
Birmingham 6.00 
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IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated; tindicates brokers prices 


10.00-10.50 
9.50-10.00 
5.50- 6.00 


Buffalo 
Chicago 


Cincinnati, dealers 


Cleveland, no alloy. 9.50-10.00 
Detroit 77.50- 8.00 
Eastern Pa. 12.00-12.50 
Los Angeles ...... 4.00- 5.00 
POW “ROTH! Se anes *7.00- 7.25 
Pittsburgh .. 11.50-12.00 
St. Louis ; 7.50- 8.00 
San Francisco 5.00 
Toronto, dealers 6.50 
Valleys 11.50-12.00 


SHOVELING TURNINGS 


Buffalo 13.00-13.50 
Cleveland 10.50-11.00 
Chicago weeeee- 10.00-10.50 
Chicago, spel, anal. 12.50-13.00 
Detroit - +9.50-10.00 


Pitts., alloy-free 13.00-13.50 
BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For Blast Furnace Use 
Boston district 15.65- 6.00 
Buffalo 10.50-11.00 
Cincinnati, 4.50- 5.00 
Cleveland 10.50-11.00 
Eastern Pa. 10.50-11.00 


dealers 


Detroit *7.50- 8.00 
4 fey a +7.00- 7.50 
Pittsburgh ......... 11.00-11.50 
Toronto, dealers... 6.00 


AXLE TURNINGS 
Buffalo 

Boston district 
Chicago, elec. fur, .. 


16.50-17.00 
*9.50-10.00 
16.00-16.50 


East. Pa. elec. fur... 16.50-17.00 
St. Louis .. *10.50-11.00 
ED 555 oes awn 6.00- 6.50 


CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham 
Boston dist. 


8.50 
9.00 


chem. 8.50- 


Buffalo .... 10.50-11.00 
Chicago 9.50-10.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 4.50- 5.00 


10.50-11.00 
+7.50- 8.00 


Cleveland 
Detroit 


FE. Pa.. chemical .... 14.50-15.00 
mew York ......... *700- 7.50 
St. Louis ; '6.50- 7.00 
Toronto, dealers. . 6.00 


RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 
Chicago 18.25-18.75 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 

Chicago 18,25-18.75 


St. Louis -+16.00- 16.50 
SPRINGS 

Buffalo 19.50-20.00 
Chicago, coil . 19.00-19.50 
Chicago, leaf ...... 18.00-18.50 


22.00-22.50 
.. 22.00-22.50 
.417.50-18.00 
. SHORT 
17.50-18.00 
21.50-22.00 
19.00-19.50 
19.50-20.00 
20.00-20.50 
*19.50-20.00 
Pitts., 3 ft. and less 22.00-22.50 
St. Louis, 2 ft. & less +19.00-19.50 
STEEL RAILS, SCRAP 
Birmingham .... 
Boston district 


Eastern Pa. 
Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 
STEEL RAILS 
Birmingham ....... 
Buffalo A anes 
Chicago (3 ft. ) *e 
Chicago (2 ft.) .. 
Cincinnati, dealers 
Detroit 


15.50 
. 114.00-14.50 


A re ele es a 17.00-17.50 
oo en a 16.25-16.75 
ore 19.00-19.50 
yee ——— Te 21.50-22.00 
TRIMERS k:6 5. ch-a! oe om 415.50-16.00 
Seattle 18.00-18.50 
FROGS, SWITCHES 

ROD hey Sra et rea oie 16.00-16.50 
St. Lous, cut ..... 15.50-16.00 


ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 
St. Louis .414.50-15.00 


PIPE AND FLUES 


Chicago, net ...... 11.00-11.50 
Cincinnati, dealers. . 10.50-11.00 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS 

PEN cis or ae 11.50-12.00 
Chicago, net ....... 10.50-11.00 
Cincinnati, dealers... 9.00- 9.50 
OT ES 15.00 
3 a. , re 412.00-12.50 


St. Louis 411.00-11.50 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 


Birmingham 15.00 
Boston district +9.50-10.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 1.. 18.00-18.50 
St. Louis, No. 1... ..#10.75-11.25 


St. Louis., No. 2... .714.50-15.00 


FORGE FLASHINGS 


Boston district +410.75-11.00 


Buffalo ............ 1450-1500 
Cleveland 15.00-15.50 
|, a ara . +12.00-12.50 
rittsburgn ......... 16.00-16.50 


FORGE SCRAP 
Boston district 
Chicago, heavy 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Cleveland, crops.... 
Eastern Pa., crops. . 
Pitts., billet, bloom, 
Slab crops 23.50 


LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 


*7.00 
18.50-19.00 


21.50-22.00 
22.00-22.50 


-24.00 


Buffalo ............ 19.50-20.00 
ROMMNED Ais os chen oo « 18.50-19.00 
eo) 18.50-19.00 
astern Pa. ....... 22.50-23.00 
Pittsburgh 21.50-22.00 
ee oe 15.00 
| ae 413.75-14.25 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 


Birmingham ....... 17.50 
Se ae 715.75-16.00 
RON iw 00:08 0% 18.50-19.00 
a: 417.50-18.00 
Eastern Pa. . 21.50-22.00 
St. Louis ..........18.00-18.50 
STEEL CAR AXLES 

Birmingham ...... 19.00-20.00 


Boston district 
Chicago, net 
Eastern Pa. 
St. Louis 


LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
Chicago (cut) 
Be. 2m, NO. 41... ... 


. $16.00-16.50 
20.50-21.00 
; 22.00 

418.50-19.00 


18.50-19.00 
115.75-16.25 


SHAFTING 
Boston district . 418.50-18.75 
RUOW BOP 6 ccc ewers 718.00-18.50 


23.00-23.50 
17.50-18.00 


Eastern Pa. 
St. Louis, 1%-3%”.. 
CAR WHEELS 


Birmingham, iron .. 19.00-20.00 
Boston dist., iron . .714.50-15.00 
Buffalo, steel ...... 21.00-21.50 
Chicago, iron 17.00-17.50 
Chicago, rolled steel 18.50-19.00 
Cincin., iron, deal... 16.50-17.00 
Eastern Pa., iron .. 20.00-20.50 
Eastern Pa., steel. . 22.00-22.50 


Pittsburgh, iron 19.50-20.00 
Pittsburgh, steel 22.00-22.50 
St. Louis, iron......+17.00-17.50 
St. Louis, steel 17.00-17.50 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 

Birmingham ....... 16.00 
Boston, No. 1 mach.715.00-15.25 
N. Eng. del. No. 2.. 14.00-14.50 
N. Eng. del. textile 18.25-18.75 
Buffalo, cupola 16.50-17.00 
Buffalo, mach. .. 17.50-18.00 
Chicago, agri. net.. 13.00-13.50 
Chicago, auto net 15.00-15.50 


14.00-14.50 
14.50-15.00 


Chicago, railroad net 
Chicago, mach. net 
Cincin., mach, deal.. 16.00-16.50 
Cleveland, mach. .. 20.00-21.00 
Detroit, cupola, net..714.50-15.00 
Eastern Pa., cupola. 19.50-20.00 


E. Pa., No. 2 yard.. 15.50-16.00 
E. Pa., yard fdry... 16.50-17.00 
Los Angeles ....... 15.50-16.00 
Pittsburgh, cupola. . 18.50-19.00 
San Francisco 15.50-16.00 
Seattle 16.N0-16.50 


breakable *14.00-14.50 
mach.717.00-17.50 
717.75-18.25 


St. Louis, 
St. Louis agri. 
St. L., No. 1 mach... 


San Francisco ..... 16.00-17.00 
Toronto, No. 1. 
mach., net dealers 15.50 


HEAVY CAST 


Boston dist. break. .+15.00-16.00 


New England, del... 15.00-15.50 
Buffalo, break .... 14.50-15.00 
Cleveland, break, net 15.25-15.75 
Detroit, auto net.. .15.50-16.00 
Detroit, break . 711.00-11.50 
meester: FO. 3.655.. 17.50-18.00 
Los Ang., auto, net. 14.5U 
New York break.. .+14.50-15.00 
Pittsburgh, break .. 16.00-16.50 
STOVE PLATE 

Birmingham ....... 11.00 
Boston district +11.00-11.50 


13.00-13.50 
9.50-10.00 
8.50- 9.00 
79.00- 9.50 


Buffalo 

Chicago, net 
Cincinnati, dealers. . 
Detroit, net 


Fastern Pa. oe 15.00 

ge’ York, fdy. Eee end 13.00 
Louis t .*411.50-12.00 

=a dealers, net 11.50 

MALLEABLE 

Birmingham, R, R.. 17.50 


New England, del... 20.00-21.00 


Buffalo Re ore 16.50-17.00 
Crone, .. te... 18.50-19.00 
Cincin., agri., deal.. 13.50-14.00 
Cleveland, rail ..... 21.50-22.00 
Eastern Pa., R. R. .. 21.50-22.00 
Los Angeles ....... 12.50 


. 21.50-22.00 
. 416.50-17.00 


Pittsburgh, rail , 
St. Toa, Be R..... 





Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 


Gross ton, 51% % 
Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer .... $5.25 
Mesabi nonbessemer..... 4.95 
High phosphorus ........ 4.85 
Mesabi bessemer ........ 5.10 
Old range nonbessemer 5.10 
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Eastern Local Ore 


Cents, unit, del. BE. Pa. 


and basic 
contract. 


Foundry 


56-63%, 9.00-10.00 


Foreign Ore 
(Prices nominal) 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic 


Manganiferous ore, 
45-55% Fe., 6-10% 
Mn. 14.00-15.00 


Swedish low phos. 14.00 
North African low 

MT 660d 0 scans 14.00 
Spanish, No. African 

basic, 50 to 60%.. 14.00 


Chinese wolframite, 


short ton unit, 

Guty pald «. ....6 $23.75-24.00 
Scheelite, imp. . .$24.00-25.00 
Chrome ore, 48% 


gross ton, c.if. . .$26.00-28.00 


Manganese Ore 
Including war risk but not 
duty, cents per unit cargo lots. 
Caucasian, 50-52% .. 48.00-50.00 
So. African, 50-52% 48.00-50.00 


Indian, 49-50% nom. 
Brazilian, 48-52%.. 46.00-48.00 
Cuban, 50-51%, duty free 61.20 
Molybdenum 
Sulphide conc., per 
1d., ‘Mo. cont., 
SS eee ee ee $0.75 
STEEL 
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Sheets, Strip 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 78, 79 


Pittsburgh—-Production is _ off, 
sheets averaging about 70 per cent 
and strip mills doing about 60. Gal- 
vanized production is likewise lower 
at 65 per cent. Weather has had 
considerable effect on merchant 
sheets, with farm buying of galvan- 
ized light. Ordinarily this would be 
the beginning of a fairly heavy buy- 
ing season, but warehouse stocks 
are in good shape and it may be 
30 days before spring buying is 
active. Automotive orders are slow, 
although inquiries are heavy. Re- 
ported price shading is _ neither 
widespread nor large. 

Chicago—Sheet and strip produc- 
tion is being curtailed in response 
to restricted volume of orders. Buy- 
ing is unchanged or slightly lower, 
with automotive needs offering the 
most promising source of heavier 
bookings. Consumption in this in- 
dustry and among farm equipment 
builders continues outstanding. 

Boston— Cold strip orders are 
barely steady and in some _in- 
stances have receded slightly to 
not much better than 50 per cent 
of shipments. Specifications con- 
tinue heavy, maintaining shipments 
and production. Backlogs are de- 
clining, but are sufficient to assure 
high schedules for at least six 
weeks. Orders are expected to 
accelerate this month. With con- 
sumption upward, producers. of 
shanks, tacks, shoe nails and other 
accessories entering into the manu- 
facture of footwear are heavily 
stocked or booked on material. 
Sheet buying is slack, distributors 
and consumers being well stocked 
and operating largely on _ inven- 
tories. 

Philadelphia —- Leading autobody 
builder is operating at 80 per cent 
and anticipates relatively active op- 
erations in February, based on scrap 
offerings for this period. New busi- 
ness continues slow and deliveries 
show further improvement, especial- 
ly from smaller interests. Despite 
reports of price weakness on hand 
mill sheets in the Detroit area, no 
deviations are noted here. Holland 
has placed 500 tons of hot-rolled. 

Buffalo—Sheet and strip produc- 
tion is fairly steady despite its heavy 
dependence on backlogs. <A small 
volume of automotive orders is 
hoped to be the forerunner of more 
substantial buying soon. Consum- 
ers’ inventories are considered only 
fairly heavy and will require bolster- 
ing before many weeks. 

New York—Sheet sellers generally 
anticipate improvement this month. 
Manufacturers of electric refriger- 
ators and other household appli- 
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Don’t trust 
to stop 


YOUR profit leaks x ) 


—— — 
a 


~GET_THE-FACTSJABOU Toes 





There is no magic wand that can locate and stop the leaks 
that are cutting into the dividends of industry. Reducing 
waste and maintenance are matters of hard facts... of 
using proven materials and methods that modern research 
has placed at your command. 

Carey has developed products of Asphalt, Asbestos and 
Magnesia that are of first importance to industry in adding 
to profits through waste elimination and reduction of 
overhead expense. Some of these products, such as Carey 
Heat Insulations, cut waste so drastically that the savings 
from their use may easily return annual dividends of 400% 
to 1,000% on the investment. 

To help you check your profit leaks, we have prepared a 
book that will be mailed upon request, 


BUILT-UP and PREPARED ASPHALT ROOFINGS 
ROOF PAINTS, COATINGS, CEMENTS 
HEAT INSULATIONS 
ASBESTOS-CEMENT PRODUCTS 
CORRUGATED SIDING & ROOFING 
INDUSTRIAL FLOORING @ BUILDING INSULATION 
EXPANSION JOINTS ® WATERPROOFING MATERIALS 


To make these money-saving products readily available, a nationwide service 
and distribution organization is at your command—to assist you in solving your 
maintenance problems. A nearby representative will call at your request. 


"PROVED PROTECTION | THIS BOOK TELLS HOW 
| ; | TO REDUCE PROFIT LEAKS 
(year 


| Guides you in making a complete check of your plant from 
| 








roof to basement . . . tells where to look for waste in power 
production and in building maintenance... how to stop this 
waste. This book should be on the desk of every factory ex- 
ecutive. It is yours for the asking. Send for your copy today. 
The Philip Carey Company, Dept. 71 

Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Please mail ‘“‘Check’’ Book to 
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a ADDRESS ‘i 
THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY °_ Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dependable Products Since 1873 











BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ASPHALT, ASBESTOS AND MAGNESIA PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY 








inces are increasing production and 
some automobile accessory manufac- 
turers regard their operations as 
likely to gain. The delivery situa- 
tion should continue to improve over 
the next few weeks, as producers 
work off backlogs. At present ship- 
ments on hot and cold sheets aver- 
ige around four weeks. 

Narrow cold strip specifications 
ire holding, and there are few sus- 
pensions. Orders, however, are 
more spotty, volume varying from 
day to day, and incoming tonnage to- 
tals about 50-55 per cent of ship- 
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ments. With production still near 
capacity, backlogs are being lowered 
but are sufficient for high output 
well into March. Before that period 
sellers confidently look for heavier 
buying. 

Cincinnati—-Output has been re- 
duced but not enough to match buy- 
ing which accounts for 55 to 60 
per cent of capacity. Mills still have 
backlogs, but production of this ton- 
nage will be spread through the 
quarter. January shipments to 
warehouses were heavy, represent- 
ing fourth quarter purchases, and 


PROVED PERFORMANCE 
BEFORE THEY LEAVE THE MILL 





Test RESULTS in upper picture show graphically how effectively Armstrong's Brick (in center) 
resist spalling. In operation, the special te st eq: — nt shown in the large picture alte rnately heats 
and cools panels of brick 10 times in 10-minute cycles following a 24-hour preheat period, 





Armstrong’s Brick constantly undergo practical tests 


like this one for SPALLING RESISTANCE 


_ meet the exacting requirements 

under which it is used, insulating fire 
brick must be kept within strict tolerances. 
And that’s why Armstrong’s Brick are con- 
through exacting tests—for 
thermal conductivity, 


stantly put 
crushing strength, 
spalling resistance, and 
other Thus, 


the correct type of Armstrong’s Brick you 


tensile strength, 


qualities. when you specify 


can be sure of uniformly satisfactory 
performance. 
Practics 


strong’s Insulating Brick conserve fuel, 


al experience has proved Arm- 


promote more accurate temperature con- 
trol, and increase operating efficiency. 
There are five individual Armstrong Brick 
of varying characteristics—each adapted 
for a specific service. Armstrong engineers 
will be glad to recommend the proper 
brick and cements for your installation. 
Get all the facts on the complete line of 
Armstrong’s High Temperature Insula- 
Write Armstrong Cork 
Building Materials 
985 Concord Street, 
Pennsylvania. 


tion. 
Company, 
Division, 

Lancaster, 





Armstrone ig o's 


HIGH 
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TEMPERATURE INSULATION 





buying now is light. Unfavorable 
weather has dampened interest in 
galvanized. 

St. Louis—Production has declined 
moderately and shipments of both 
sheets and strip are also lower. Con- 
sumers are subsisting on inventories, 
which is taken to indicate that a re- 
sumption of buying may be looked 
for soon. 

Birmingham, Ala.—-Sheet output 
remains high and orders are being 
received in good volume. Produc- 
tion is estimated at approximately 
85 per cent. Strip is exceptionally 
quiet. 

Toronto, Ont.—Inquiries for sheets 
were more numerous during the 
past week, largely for war require- 
ments. Local interests, however, 
state no sheets are available for spot 
delivery and practically all produc- 
tion has been booked to the end of 
June. Prices beyond April 1 will 
be quoted at time of delivery. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 78 


Boston—-Scattered small orders 
for prompt shipment make up most 
plate buying, which is slack. De- 
mand is limited to immediate needs 
and forward buying is absent. Fire- 
box steel and floor plates share in 
dullness. While little additional 
ship tonnage has been booked by 
district yards, specifications for such 


construction lead in a rather drab 
picture. 
New York—A slight increase in 


incoming specifications is noted by 
plate sellers. Demand is diversified, 
with little outstanding tonnage from 
any one source. Meanwhile, ship- 
ments are well in excess of orders 
and deliveries are steadily improv- 
ing. Most eastern sellers can offer 
shipments within 10 days or soon- 
er; however, they look for a more 
appreciable improvement as_ Feb- 
ruary gets under way. Several 
hundred tons of new car and loco- 
motive business is active here, with 
railroad demand otherwise confined 
largely to specifications. 


Philadelphia Plate fabricators, 
including tank shops, still are op- 


erating at an active pace but gen- 
erally report new work slow. Plate 
mills in some instances can make 
deliveries in a week or less. Read- 
ing Co. has released several hundred 
tons which will be fabricated into 
car sides by a Reading, Pa., es 
Navy has ema bids until Feb. 
on 2 cruisers taking about 6000 tnd 
each. Central Iron & Steel Co., Har- 
risburg, has been awarded 1300 tons 
stock plates for eastern navy yards. 
Birmingham, Ala.—Plate produc- 
tion is steady, largely because of 


STEEL 
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backlogs carried over from 1939, 
continued bookings from tank man- 
ufacturers and plates for shipbuild- 
ing, which is taking a considerable 
tonnage. 

Seattle—-Two major projects are 
developing which are expected to 
require large tonnages. The 320- 
mile crude oil pipeline proposed to 
tap the Cut Bank, Mont., fields for 
Inland Empire Refineries, Spokane, 
is expected to be approved shortly. 
Cost is estimated at $3,000,000. Utah 
capitalists are planning a $7,500,000 
project to pipe natural gas from 
northern Utah fields to southern 
and eastern Idaho, having applied 
for a franchise to the state of Ida- 
ho. Bellingham, Wash., opened bids 
Feb. 1 for a 24 to 48-foot welded 
steel pipe, welded steel specials and 
traveling water screen. 

Toronto, Ont. —- Award of large 
shipbuilding contracts has stimulat- 
ed interest in plates and inquiries 
for large tonnages have appeared. 
Canadian producers, it is_ stated, 
have no plates available and their 
production is absorbed for several 
months. On this account, it is stated, 
most of the plate contracts will go 
to the United States. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


160 tons, three 50 x 30-foot tanks, 
Daughtery refinery, Petrolia, Pa., to 
Hammond Iron Works, Warren, Pa. 


Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 178 


Pittsburgh-—_A_ revised list cover- 
ing cutting extras on hot-rolled car- 
bon steel bars, issued _ recently, 
leaves charges unchanged from the 
schedule of last July. Language 
used is slightly different in order to 
clarify certain points. 

Chicago—-Buying of carbon and 
alloy bars is restrained, although a 
slight increase in alloy inquiries at 
some mills is reported. An upturn 
is expected within two weeks. 

Boston—Bar consumption by ma- 
chine tool builders, small forgers 
and shipyards holds, but new buying 
is light. Alloys are relatively more 
active than carbon bars, deliveries 
on the latter approaching normal. 
Warehouse purchases are confined 
mostly for fill-in needs and specifica- 
tions are spottier. Distributors are 
still pressing for earlier deliveries 
on alloy stock, but mills to date have 
made little progress in speeding up 
shipments. 

New York--While jobbers have ac- 
cumulated fair stocks of bars, this is 
not so true of consumers, who in 
some instances are still pressing 
mills for deliveries. However, the 
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1. Why does steel Rust? 


2. What four things must be present before 
Rusting can start or continue? 


3. Does Rust on steel cause more Rusting? 
4. Is Rust active or inert? 


5. Does Rust on steel protect the steel from 
further Rusting? 


6. Will Rust action be stopped on steel if ordi- 
nary paint is applied over dry Rust? 


7. Could any money be saved if the Rust is not 


removed? 


8. Can Rust on steel be used as a pigment for 


the priming coat? 


9. What principal factor is necessary in a primer 


to prevent or stop Rust Action? 





For the answers to these questions write 
to address below. 














THE FLOOD COMPANY 


6217 CARNEGIE AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO 











general situation is much easier, 
with leading producers able to make 
shipments on carbon material with- 
in two to three weeks and on cold- 
drawn bars within three or four 
weeks. Alloy bar deliveries appear 
to be averaging around five to six 
weeks, but where special heat treat- 
ment is involved shipments are 
much further extended. 

Philadelphia 3ar consumption 


continues active especially among 
tool builders, chain makers, small 
and large forge shops and makers 
of material handling and auxiliary 
ship equipment. Most consumers are 
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well covered, however, for the next 
two to four weeks and little incen- 
tive exists for additional buying. 
Birmingham, Ala.—_Merchant bars 
have shown some gain in recent 
weeks and output remains consist- 
ently high, aided by a carry-over 
from the last quarter. Concrete 
reinforcing demand also is brisk. 
Toronto, Ont.—Business developed 
a better tone during the week and 
several good orders were closed, 
bringing contract commitments 
close to the end of this quarter. Pro- 
ducers are maintaining almost ca- 
pacity production schedudles to keep 
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Soe Se sak 


INSULATION BRICK 


One of lightest insulation brick available— (about 


one pound each). 


Has low thermal conductivity, and is most eco- 
nomical for efficient insulation. 

Can be compacted without breaking and cuts easily. 

Especially valuable for back up work behind fire 


brick walls. 


Acts as expansion cushion between furnace walls 
and binding structure. 


Write for Information and Prices 


Other Therm-D flake Products 


Made from Exfoliated Vermiculite 
Granules - Brick - Block - Concrete 
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pace with delivery dates and have 
nothing available for immediate 
shipment. 

Buffalo—Bar production is heavy, 
but at a slower pace than late last 
year. Backlogs have been worked 
down materially but substantial 
tonnages remain for first quarter 
delivery. 


Pi 
Pipe Prices, Page 79 


Pittsburgh—-Pipe orders are still 
ahead of December in oil country 
divisions, but standard pipe demand 
has been hard hit by weather condi- 
tions and buying for consigned 
stocks is light. Production in both 
integrated and nonintegrated mills 
is steady at considerably better than 
the ingot rate for the industry. 
Prices have been slipping in the 
secondary market in many sections 
as a result of lighter demand. 

Boston—Steel pipe buying is light, 
but has gained slightly in a few 
centers. Industrial demand is sub- 
normal and slowness in the building 
trade tends to restrict sales. Pros- 
pective housing projects continue to 
offer the most promising outlet. 
Cast pipe is inactive and little im- 
provement is expected for some 
weeks. Seamless steel tubing con- 
sumption is increasing in some in- 
dustries, but buying is light, users 
running on inventories. 

New York—Department of pur- 
chase, New York, is expected to ask 
bids soon On a substantial tonnage 
of cast pipe for immediate laying 
to be followed in the early spring 
by a larger volume. More inquiries 
are beginning to appear. Purchases 
include several hundred tons for 
the procurement division, Newark, 
N. J., part of the material being 
short lengths for culverts and drain- 
age. Foreign inquiry is substan- 
tial, mostly from South America. 

Cold weather has adversely affect- 
ed the merchant pipe market, with 
January sales light all around. Mean- 
while, resale pipe prices are weak. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Current pipe 
orders are rather disappointing, the 
sustained output being occasioned 
largely to catch up holiday slack. 
Inquiries are not So numerous and 
most bookings are in small lots 
of miscellaneous items. 

St. Louis—City of Memphis, Tenn., 
received bids Jan. 26 for 25,000 lineal 
feet of 1 inch, 30,000 feet of 17-inch; 
8000 feet of 2-inch and 160 feet of 
4-inch standard black steel pipe, 
threaded and coupled with standard 
couplings. Greenup, IIl., will open 
bids Feb. 8 for waterworks improve- 
ments, including 3360 lineal feet of 
6-inch and 1500 feet of 4-inch cast 


STEEL 
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iron pipe. Russell & Axton, St. 
Louis are engineers. 
Seattle—Business is slow but is 
epected to improve as the weath- 
er moderates. Seattle is consider- 
ing bids for a quantity of water 
valves. Cle Elum, Wash., has state 
WPA approval for proposed $160,- 
000 water system improvement. 
Seattle has called tenders Feb. 7 
for 54,000 feet of galvanized 
wrought iron and steel pipe. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


200 tons, 4 to 8-inch, for Leavenworth, 
Wash., to H. G. Purcell, Seattle, for 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, 
N. J. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


200 tons, 16-inch, Class 200, for Seattle; 
Crane Co., low. 

200 tons, 36-inch for Spokane, Wash.; 
bids in. 

100 tons, 4 to 8-inch, for Pasco, Wash., 
bids in, 


e 
Wire 
Wire Prices, Page 79 


Pittsburgh—-Wire bookings are 
cff considerably in the merchant 
market, manufacturers’ wire re- 
leases are steady and export in- 
quiries are active. Demand for 
merchant products has_ suffered 
from the weather. Manufacturers’ 
wire buying is quiet, although some 
auto partsmakers have come in for 
fair tonnages. Export buying of 
some products has been good. In- 
quiries have been received from 
South America, India, Africa, Dutch 
East Indies and other points recent- 
ly. Export prices are lower where 
credit is satisfactory, and merchant 
prices have weakened somewhat in 
the domestic market. 

Chicago—Buying of wire and 
wire products has been below the 
December rate, though better than 
expected. Better demand is expected 
late this month to fill in stocks, with 
second quarter covering probable 
during March. Agricultural and 
automotive demand are expected to 
aid materially. 

Boston—Wire buying reflects the 
influence of heavy purchasing and 
shipments late last quarter. Nu- 
merous consumers are operating on 
inventories which are larger than 
generally admitted in many cases. 
Orders are estimated close to 55 per 
cent of shipments. Specifications 
are holding. As a result, mills are 
cutting into backlogs and this will 
be reflected in finishing operations 
unless new buying improves within 
a few weeks. 

New York—Sustained heavy ship- 
ments are reducing wire mill back- 
logs, especially those products pro- 
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ENGINEERS UESIOGN 
LANUIS GHINUERS 


On y trained engineers could conceive the 
highly developed modern grinder. 

Their background obviously must include both 
sound theory and thorough practical knowledge. 
The large Landis Engineering Staff has been 
built up on this basis over a period of many 
years. That is one of the big reasons why grind- 


ers bearing the name Landis are cutting costs 





and improving product in so many plants today. 
Have you taken full advantage of the many 


Landis engineering accomplishments? 304 


LANDIS TOOL CO. pEeNNsytvania 








cessed quickly. However, enough 
tonnage is on books to hold pro- 
duction at a high rate at least into 
March. Buying has flattened out to 
close to 55 per cent of shipments. 
Cold weather has helped rope de- 
mand, but has retarded merchant 
products. carly improvement in 
spring wire demand by the furni- 
ture trade is expected. Wire rod 
producers are booked well ahead. 
Birmingham, Ala.--Wire products 
specifications are active, especially 
nails and fencing. New business is 
in satisfactory volume and some 
backlog remains to be worked off. 
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Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 79 


A tentative program for the pur- 
chase of 2000 freight cars and 25 
locomotives is under consideration 
by the New York Central, which 
will open bids Feb. 6 on 25 to 40 
passenger coaches. Locomotive buy- 
ing is featured by the placing of 10 
diesel engines by the Oliver Iron 
Mining Co., seven going to Amer- 
ican Locomotive Co., New York, and 
three to Baldwin Locomotive Works, 





ATTENTION FORGE SHOPS! 


Above is one of our Auto Floor Manipulators ready to go into action handling 


large diesel crank shafts. 


No tracks or runways required. Self-contained. 


Extremely mobile. Designed to solve tough handling problems in congested 


This is a repeat order. 


ATTENTION 


areas. 


FURNACE MEN! 


Below you see one of the largest electric furnaces in the country being fed 
exclusively by one of our Auto Floor Box Chargers. Like the machine above, 


its operation is unrestricted. 
be beaten. 


For combined speed and mobility, it can’t 


Edgar E. BROSIUS, Inc. 


Designers and Manufacturers 


PITTSBURGH SHARPSBURG BRANCH PA. 


Brosius Equipment is covered by patents allowed and 
pending in the United States and Foreign Co untries. 








Eddystone, Pa. Oliver Iron company 
is still in the market for 33 stripping 
cars and three diese] shovels. 

St. Louis Car Co. has booked 31 
trackless trolleys for Georgia Power 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Car Orders Placed 


Lehigh Valley, 24 caboose cars, to own 
shops, Sayre, Pa, 

Minneapolis & St. Louis, 10 covered hop- 
per cars, to General American Trans- 
portation Co., Chicago. 

St. Louis Car Co., 31 trackless trolleys 
for Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Locomotives Placed 


Northern Pacific, three 660-horsepower 
diesel-electric locomotives to Amer- 
ican Locomotive Co., New York. 


Oliver Iron Mining Co., 10 diesel-electric 
locomotives, seven to American Loco- 
motive Co., New York, three to Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, Eddystone, Pa 


Rail Orders Placed 


Southern Railway, 4000 tons, to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa 


Car Orders Pending 


New York Central, 2000 freight cars 
tentative; as noted in last week’s 
issue this railroad will open bids Feb 
6, on 25 to 40 passenger coaches. 

Oliver Iron Mining Co., 33 stripping cars, 
pending. 


Locomotives Pending 


New York Central, 25 locomotives, ten 
tative. 

Oliver Iron Mining Co., three diesel 
shovels, bids asked. 


Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 78 


Pittsburgh—-A heavy tonnage is 
pending, but structural inquiries are 
slower, being in about the same vol- 
ume as awards. New work is equal- 
ly divided between public and pri 
vate projects. Prices are reported 
firm in all sections on mill quanti- 
ties, although eastern seaboard quo- 
tations have not been so good in the 


secondary market. Local ware. 
houses report prices relatively 
steady. 


Chicago—Structural inquiries con- 
tinue light, with awards moderately, 
active. Orders are coming largely 
from public projects, but an increase 
in private construction is expected 
to be more prominent before spring. 

Philadelphia Bethlehem Stee] 
Co., Bethlehem, has booked 380 tons 
for addition to open-hearth depart- 
ment, Central Iron & Steel Co., Har- 
risburg. Actual awards are slow 
currently but somewhat more pend- 
ing business is reported. 

Boston—Contracts are light, few 
projects taking more than 100 tons. 
Inquiry is slightly heavier, includ- 
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ing an_ industrial plaht addition, 
Groton, Conn., 775 tons, and build- 
ings at the army air station, 
Chicopee, Mass., 710 tons. Bridge 
inquiries are small, beam and 
stringer spans being involved. Mas- 
sachusetts closes Feb. 20 on five 
such projects. 

Buffalo—The market is slow, with 
only a few jobs pending. It is re- 
ported a new $900,000 apartment 
house will be built on Sheridan drive 
in Tonawanda, but plans have not 
yet reached the bidding stage. 

St. Louis—A few small lettings, 
the largest 45 tons, constitute the 
only new business in the structural 
shape market. No large projects are 
pending and backlogs have declined 
to the lowest point in a number of 
months. 

Seattle—Fair tonnages are on the 
books of Seattle and Portland fab- 
ricators, additional placements to 
be made shortly for the navy’s 
Alaska air bases and projects at 
Bonneville. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


1540 tons, state highway bridge, Max- 
ville, Mo., to Stupp Brothers Bridge & 
Iron Co., St. Louis. 

840 tons, eight bridges, Winnetka, IIl., 
to Duffin Iron Works, Chicago. 

800 tons, sewage disposal plant, Coney 
Island, New York, to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh; Stock Construction 
Co., New York, contractor. 

550 tons, underpass, Forty-sixth street, 
Denver, for state, to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

385 tons, power plant, University of Il- 
linois, Champaign, Ill., to Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago. 

380 tons, extension to open-hearth de- 
partment, Central Iron & Steel Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

320 tons, overpass, Tucumcari, N. Mex., 
for state, to Missouri Valley Bridge & 
Iron Co., Leavenworth, Kans. 

280 tons, gymnasium, Northwestern uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill., to Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago. 


250 tons, county home, West Burlington, 
Pa., for Bradford county, to Lehigh 
Structural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. 

220 tons, state bridge, Battle Creek, 
Mich., to Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co., 
Milwaukee. 

190 tons, state bridge, Lansing, Mich., to 
Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Pittsburgh. 





Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Feb. 3 ......... 7,415 
Week ended Jan. 27 ........ 15,880 
Week ended Jan. 20 ....... 10,838 
This week, 19389 ........... 21,575 
Weekly average, year, 1940.. 12,633 
Weekly average, 1939 ...... 22,411 
Weekly average, January .. 13,938 
Total, to date, 1939 ........ 152,124 
Total, to date, 1940 ........ 63,167 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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190 tons, laboratory and shop buildings 
Fort Monmouth, N. J., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

185 tons, clinker storage building, Dia- 
mond Portland Cement Co., Middle- 
branch, O., to Canton Structural Steel 
Co., Canton, O. 

175 tons, Bradford county home, West 
Burlington, Pa., to Lehigh Structural 
Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. 


175 tons, extension 2, oil tempering plant, 
for Midvale Co., Philadelphia, to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


170 tons, extension to hammer shop, for 
Midvale Co., Philadelphia, to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


130 tons, bridge No. 448, Chicago & North 
Western railroad, Quarry, Iowa, to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh 


115 tons, theater, Philadelphia, to Beth 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem Pa 
through Golder Construction Co 
Philadelphia. 

110 tons, extension to heat treating build- 
ing No. 108, for Aluminum Co. of 
America, Cleveland, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh 

105 tons, Circle theater, Brookline, Mass 
to West End Iron Works, Boston 

105 tons, bridge FAP-447-(1), Falls City 
Neb., to St. Joseph Structural Steel 
Co., St, Joseph, Mo. 

100 tons, viaduct reconstruction, Twenty- 
third street and Outer drive, Chicago 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa 

100 tons, shapes and bars, addition, post 
office, Stamford, Conn., to Portchester 
Iron Works, Portchester, N. Y and 
Concrete Steel Co., New York; Ross 

















consumed. 


ings. 


application. 


Chicago, Ill. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Providence, R. |. 


TRADE MARK 


NON- 


U.S. PAT OFFICE& 


It’s Tough To Remove Oil 
From Steel Sheets 


You can avoid this cleaning problem—like other 


Steel Mills, by using NON-FLUID OIL. Drip- 
less and waste-less NON-FLUID OIL stays in 
bearings and lubricates dependably until entirely 


Metal is protected from oil showers by the use of 
NON-FLUID OIL, particularly in overhead bear- 
Cost of lubrication is reduced as NON- 
FLUID OIL lasts longer, so needs less frequent 


Send for testing sample today-prepaid. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
LUBRICANT CO. 


Main Office: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
WAREHOUSES: 


Detroit, Mich. 







MODERN STEEL MILL LUBRICANT 


Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 


VO CHARGE! 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C 
Greenville, S. C. 
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Engineering Co., Washington, con- 600 tons, transfer bridges 11 and 12, 
tractor Greenville, N. J., for Pennsylvania rail- 
road. 


500 tons, radial gates FO-54, for Colorado 
river, Parker, Colo., for United States 
Indian irrigation service. 

1100 tons, buildings, Willowbrook hos- 150 tons, warehouse, for Calco Chemical 
pital, state school for mental defec- Co., Bound Brook, N. J. 
lives, Staten Island, N. Y.; Silverblatt 380 tons, state buildings 4 and 18, Willow- 
& Lasker Inc. New York, low. brook. N. Y. 

1000 tons, 12 intake gates and appurten- 275 tons, apartment house, for 9000 
ences for Bonney po od any Jefferson Avenue East Corp., Detroit. 
iron & Steel Co., Portland, low Alter- ee ee “ 
ae B Panel Sound Machinery Depot, 250 tons, United Airlines terminal, Port- 
@, attle. low Alternate A : land, Oreg.; Reimers & Jolivette, Port- 
{ ; “eae , land, low. 

770 tons, plant extension, for Electric 
joat Co., Groton, Conn 250 tons, addition, C. A. Reed Co., Wil- 

700 tons, barracks and mess hall, Chi- liamsport, Pa. 
copee Falls, Mass., war department. 225 tons, reconstruction of Cross Bay 


Shape Contracts Pending 





DID YOU KNOW THAT YOU CAN INCREASE YOUR 

WASTE DISPOSAL EFFICIENCY 60% WITH A 27% 

REDUCTION IN INITIAL COST... THANKS TO THE 
NEW KOPPEL 50-YARD AIR DUMP CAR? 


We shall welcome the opportunity of explaining the 
“how and why” of this statement at your convenience. 








PRESSED STEEL CAR CO., INC. 


GRANT BUILDING (Koppel Division) PITTSBURGH, PA. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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boulevard, New York, for New York 
city parkway authority. 

210 tons, building, for Lindsay Wire 
Weaving Co., Cleveland. 

190 tons, trusses for bridge, North State 
street, Chicago, for city. 

165 tons, school building, for St. Gabriels 
parish, Elmhurst, N, Y. 

160 tons, crossing, Northern Pacific rail- 
way, Seattle, for state. 

120 tons, Roza dam project, Washing- 
ton state; J. A. Terteling & Sons, Boise, 
Idaho, low; materials by bureau. 

110 tons, addition to laundry building 
47, Orangeburg, N. Y., for state. 

110 tons, housing project, Gary, Ind., for 
Gary housing commission. 

110 tons, garage and shop, Ogden air 
depot, Arsenal, Utah, for United States 
government. 

100 tons, administration and infirmary 
building, Marshalltown, Del.;_ state 
board of health, Dover, Del., takes bids 
Feb. 9. 


100 tons, stadium and athletic field, 
Wilmington Park Corp., Wilmington, 
Del., bids in. 

100 tons, housing project, Wilmington, 
Del. 

Unstated, 131 steel towers, transmission 
line Bonneville project; bids to Port- 
land, Oreg., Feb. 13. 

Unstated, two 90-inch tube valves and 
other items for Wickiup dam, Oregon; 
bids to Denver, Feb. 12. 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 79 


Pittsburgh—cConcrete bar prices 
have weakened in some sections, 
certain jobs in the Midwest reported 
going as much as $7 a ton below 
the 2.15c market. Competition is 
heavier now that mill backlogs of 
merchant bars are lower and per- 
mit additional rolling capacity for 
concrete bars. A _ substantial ton- 
nage is pending, but awards are 
lighter. Inquiries are few. 

Chicago—Inquiries are light and 
unchanged, but more activity is 
noted among architects, leading to 
expectations of better demand later 
this quarter. Awards are boosted by 
placing of 7500 tons for the local 
filtration plant. 

Boston—Pending volume of rein- 
forcing steel, bid or being estimated, 
is not impressive. Multiple housing 
projects continue to account for a 
substantial part of inquiry. Current 
buying is in small lots. Bridge in- 
quiries are absent and reduced high- 
way programs this year in several 
states augur for a lower volume. 
Price shading continues. 

New York—Reinforcing steel con- 
tracts involve approximately 2000 
tons, including 710 tons for a sew- 
age disposal plant, Coney Island, 
N. Y., and a furniture warehouse, 
340 tons. Inquiry is seasonally 
slack, notably for engineering proj- 
ect requirements. Prices continue 
to sag, competition even on rela- 
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tively small tonnages bringing out 
shading as mill deliveries improve. 


Philadelphia—More private indus- 
trial work is reported, being mostly 
for additions and alterations and 
generally involving less than 100 
tons individually. Prices so far are 
holding surprisingly well. 

Seattle—With backlogs nearly ex 
hausted and no large tonnages in 
sight, rolling mills will curtail op- 
erations sharply unless new _ busi- 
ness develops immediately. The 
market at present is more barren 
than in months. Some small ton- 
nages are being placed by fabrica- 
tors but no large tonnages are in 
sight. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


7500 tons, filtration plant, west substruc- 
ture, Chicago, Michael Pontarelli & 
Son, Chicago, to Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son Inc., Chicago. 


3553 tons, for Coulee dam, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


900 tons, viaduct, Central avenues, Chi- 
cago, to Inland Steel Co., Chicago; 
through Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., 
Chicago. Thomas McQueen Co., con- 
tractor. 


700 tons, sewage disposal plant, Coney 
Island, New York, to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Stock Construc- 
tion Co., New York, contractor. 


640 tons, power plant and laundry build- 
ing, Willowbrook hospital, state school 
for mental defectives, Staten Island, 
N. J., to Capital Steel Co., New York; 
Caye Construction Co., New York, gen- 
eral contractor. 


563 tons, highway tunnel, Williamsburg, 
Va., to Virginia Steel Co.; J. G. Atta- 
way Construction Co., Statesboro, 
Ga., contractor. 


500 tons, bridge, Massachusetts avenue, 
Washington, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., through Hudson Sup- 
ply & Equipment Co.; Potts & Calla- 
han, contractors. 

340 tons, furniture warehouse, Warm- 
kill Realty Co., New York, to Igoe 
Bros., Newark; Wilcox Construction 
Co., New York, contractor. 


238 tons, grade elimination, Orange 
county, New York, to Truscon Steel 
Co., Youngstown, O.; Lane Construc- 
tion Co., contractor. 


225 tons, appraisers’ building, Houston, 
Tex., to Ceco Steel Products Corp., 





Concrete Bars Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Feb. 3 .......... 16,530 
Week ended Jan. 27 ........ 3,331 
Week ended Jan. 20 ......... 6,036 
Tims ‘week, 1989 ........... 11,699 
Weekly average, year, 1940.. 9,234 
Weekly average, 1939 ...... 9,197 
Weekly average, January, ... 7,410 
Total to date, 1939 .......... 70,169 
Total to date, 1940 .......... 46,171 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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Houston, through Weitz Co., Des versity, Evanston, Ill., to Ceco Steel 
Moines, Iowa, contractor. Products Corp., Chicago 
200 tons, bridge and viaduct, Western 115 tons, state bridge, Stonington, Conn., 
avenue, Chicago, to O. J. Dean Co., to Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; 
Chicago. A. I. Savin Construction Co., East 
188 tons, bridge and viaduct, Thirty-first Hartford, Conn., contractor 
street and Western avenue, Chicago, 115 tons, highway bridge, route 5, Me- 
to Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland. Lain county, Mo., to Missouri Rolling 
175 tons, state highway bridge, Hunt- Mill Corp., St. Louis 
ington, Mass., to Northern Steel Co., 100 tons or more, power plant and 
Boston; B. A. Gardetto Inc., contractor. laundry building, Chilocco, Okla., to 
135 tons, unit for Roza dam, Washing- St. Joseph Structural Steel Co., St 
ton state; J. A. Terteling & Sons, Boise, Joseph, Mo. 
Idaho, low; materials by bureau. 100 tons, Tilton road bridge, Pennsyl- 
125 tons, shop foundations, Chapman vania-Reading Seashore Lines, Atlan- 
Valve & Mfg. Co., Indian Orchard, tic county, New Jersey, to Carroll-Mc- 
Mass., to Concrete Steel Co., New Creary & Co., Inc., Brooklyn; Cayuga 
York; E. F. Carlson Inc., Springfield, Construction Co., New York, con- 
Mass., contractor, tractor. 
118 tons, gymnasium, Northwestern uni- Unstated, state underpass, Rigby, Idaho; 





The roll shown in this’ any desired finish which can 


unretouched photograph is be obtained with wheels at 
typical of rolls used for roll- present available. Their 
ing different kinds of sheet’ smooth, vibrationless opera- 
and strip of metals and other tion produces a perfect sur- 
materials which must have _ face free from marks of any 
a smooth, highly finished, kind. 
flawless surface. To roll such And when it is necessary to 
sheets the rolls must be ac- cut deep to remove adead 
curately ground witha high- their rugged construction 
ly reflective surface as shown. permits the heaviest rough- 

This is routine work for ing cuts to be taken. They 
Farrel Roll Grinders. Their are designed and built’ to 
precision construction and perform the whole range of 
many superior design fea-_ roll grinding operations from 
tures enable them to grind roughing to the finest mirror 
rolls of any material with finish. 

Send for a copy of Bulletin No. 111 describing the features of 


design and construction which contribute to the high-accuracy, 
high-output, low-cost performance of Farrel Roll Grinders. 








—a\ 1 
15 FARREL- BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, Inc.| 
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W. Brennan, Pocatello, Idaho, gen- 225 tons, second building group, Willow- 


e 
eral contractor brook hospital, Staten Island, N. Y.; Pi Iron 
bids in. 


200 tons, Toby creek outlet works and 


Reinforcing Steel Pending pumping station, Edwardsville, Pa.; Pig Iron Prices, Page 80 
war department, Washington, takes a . 
1000 tons, plant, for Fred Sanders, De- bids Feb. 12. Chicago - January shipments 
trolt 150 tons, animal building, Parke Davis, were 30 to 35 per cent below those 
600 tons Delaney community housing Inc., Detroit. of December, a decrease larger 
Chg aaa pre So George’s Gas i gg waterworks shaft, Weston, than expected. February outlook is 
io ons, 1oO + ‘e 7e res ras iviaSs. a > ° 
Corp., Prince George’s, Md Unstated tonnage, top-story addition, vague, and total tonnage this month 
100 tons, Latrobe homes, housing project, customs house, Chicago. may not be improved. By-product 
Baltimore, bids February 14 Unstated tonnage, store building, John foundry coke shipments were close 
327 tons, public opening, city of Cleve- Smythe & Co., Evanston, Ill. to 10 per cent above the previous 
a — 26; Patterson-Leitch eerie args i Pesca ar ee raged month, indicating little slack in 
Oo eveland, low ministra ion yuilding re- / oe, 4 ‘ foundry melt. New buying is small. 
250 tons, East river housing project, air corps, Chanute field, Rantoul, IIL, and mostly of fill-i ture 
New York: bids in bids Feb. 15. SULy a n nature. 


Boston—-Pig iron shipments are 
lighter and buying has not developed 
\ ____,, beyond spot lots for prompt deliv- 

ery. Foundry melt, however, is 

ATI AS GAS ELECTRIC maintained except in a few scattered 
4 7” instances. Those meeting require 

ments of the machine tool trade are 
LOCOMOTI V ES the most active. Larger consumers 
have fair stocks, but several will 

. | place more tonnage for second quar- 

‘ ter. Mystic Iron Works furnace, 

Everett, Mass., will go down shortly. 

New York-—-Foundry melt is gain- 
ing momentum slowly, with the 
general rate for January well under 
that of December. Sellers regard 
the present lull as seasonal and 
anticipate a better daily average 
in February. At present the major 
consuming group are machine too] 
builders and jobbers engaged on 
machinery castings. Export inquiry 
has improved over the past fort- 
night, but orders have shown little 
gain. 

Philadelphia—Most pig iron sell- 
| ers report quietness but one or two 








consumers who did not cover suffi- 





_ ; ; cal i r lant ciently before the last price rise may 
45 Ton Locomotive especially suitable for economical interplan enter the market for around 1000 


swilching service. ? : 
aa 9 tons each. One is a user of basic. 
Great Britain is taking shipments 











OTHER ATLAS PRODUCTS — a large order placed in De- 

’ ; : Buffalo—January shipments to 

Gas-Electric and Diesel-Electric Locomotives .. . foundries held up well, showing an 
Electric Transfer Cars for Blast Furnaces and Steel increase in the last few days. Some 
Plants . . . Stockhouse Scale Cars for Blast foundries have dropped from five to 
Furnaces . . . Concentrate and Calcine Cars for four days a week. Backlogs for 
Copper Refineries . . . Automatic and Remote first quarter delivery are heavy. Re- 
Controlled Electric Cars . . . Pushers, Lev- public Steel Corp. has banked one 
ellers and Door Extractors . . . Coal Charg- blast furnace as demand for hot 

ing Lorries, Coke Guides and Clay iron for open hearths has lessened. 

i] Carriers . . . Atlas Patented Coke Cincinnati—Demand for machine 
Quenching Cars for By-Product tool castings is keeping foundries 

Coke Ovens . . . Atlas Patented busy and pig iron shipments are at 
Indicating and Recording Scales a good rate. Foundries serving stove 

: Special Cars and Elec- and agricultural implement manu- 
trically Operated Cars facturers are on light schedules. 


Most buying is in small lots for spot 
delivery. Stocks generally are light. 

St. Louis—-Pig iron buying is con- 
fined to a few small lots for prompt 


THE ATLAS CAR & MEG. Co. shipment. The movement has re- 


ceded further, owing to smaller steel] 


for every conceiv- 
able Purpose. 


Engineers . . . Manufacturers mill requirements and heavy ton- 
te nages of scrap acquired by those in- 
CLEVELAND, OHIO e terests. Gray iron foundries are 














still quite active, but report dimin- 
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ishing backlogs of unfinished orders 
and a decline in new business. 

Birmingham, Ala.—For the first 
time in months pig iron production 
has slowed down with removal of 
No. 4 blast furnace by Sloss-Shef- 
field Steel & Iron Co. for relining, 
leaving 17 stacks active of the dis- 
trict’s 18. The furnace is expected 
to be down 30 days. 

Toronto, Ont.—Indication of im- 
provement was revealed during the 
week. Placing of large war orders 
is credited for increased inquiries 
for spot and future delivery. Sales, 
however, continue around 1000 tons 
weekly with spot orders up to 200 
tons. Deliveries against contract 
are responsible for shipments run- 
ning about 4500 tons per week. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 82 


Pittsburgh Scrap prices have 
sagged appreciably, influenced both 
by better weather and by comple- 
tion of shipments against high- 
priced orders. All low-phos grades 
and turnings are lower, and No. 1 
steel is down 50 cents. Nominal 
status of the latter is due mainly 
to lack of buyer interest which has 
prevented sales establishing the 
market. Scrap consumption is re- 
tarded to a certain extent by the 
heavy blast furnace capacity still 
active. 

Cleveland—Scrap prices are soft 
and numerous reductions have been 
made in absence of buying. Quota- 
tions have been marked down 50 
cents to $1.50 on most grades. Little 
material is coming to yards and ship- 
ments to melters are light. 

Chicago—The market is soft, and 
No. 1 steel at $16 to $16.50 aver- 
ages 25 cents less than a week ago. 
A number of other grades also are 
lower. Mill buying is quiet fol- 
lowing the last purchase of No. 1 
Steel at $16.50, and with stocks 
large in the face of declining con- 
sumption, prospects for more active 
demand are unfavorable. 

Boston—Iron and steel scrap buy- 
ing is light, especially in cast grades 
for district consumption, foundries 
operating on inventories and buy- 
ing little new material. Several 
thousand tons for export were load- 
ed, the first vessel to arrive in 
weeks. Little new buying was re- 
quired to fill the ship. The down- 
ward tendency in prices, both ex- 
port and domestic, has not been 
arrested. 

New York— Buying for export 
against contracts is heavier, with 
prices unchanged at $14.50 and $13 
for heavy melting steel grades. 
More cargo space is available, sev- 
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eral ships loading for England and 
Italy. Negotiations are under wa’ 
for additional purchases by these 
two countries and contracts not yet 
closed may reach several hundred 
thousand tons. Domestic buying 
has improved in spots and an east- 
ern Pennsylvania steelworks is re- 
ported to have bought more than 
8000 tons of No. 1 heavy melting 
steel at $18.75, delivered. Foundry 
buying is spotty. Most prices are 
unchanged. 

Philadelphia -—— Cast scrap prices 
have eased 50 cents and adjustments 
nave been made in certain special- 


ties. Some steelmakers are holding 
off on new purchases in anticipation 
of lower prices. E. G. Budd Mfg. 
Co. received close to $17 per ton, 
f.o.b., for 4000 tons of new com- 
pressed sheets. Evidence of re- 
newed export activity is appearing 
with 7000 tons scheduled for Eng- 
land in the next few days on one 
boat and a smaller tonnage on a 
second. December exports from 
Philadelphia were 4856 tons, of 
which 3387 went to England, 1290 to 
Japan and 179 to China. 
Buffalo—Despite absence of mill 
buying, dealer trading has resulted 
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FOR DRAWING 


Down comes a heavy die in this 
big hydraulic press. A smooth- 
surfaced Armco Stainless Steel 
blank obligingly gives way, 
draws to the desired depth. And 
from the press comes a clean, 
sharply drawn stock pot. 

Here is another example of the 
clean, uniform draws achieved 
with Armco Stainless. And this 
rustless metal, with all its ductil- 
ity, is much tougher and stronger 
than ordinary metals. 

Whatever your needs for flat- 
rolled stainless, ARMCO can meet 
them. Brilliant finishes or fin- 
ishes of a rich, satiny texture: 
corrosion and_ heat-resisting 
grades for harrowing jobs. More- 
over, you are assured of the kind 
of forming, working, drawing 
and welding performance that 
helps boost operating profits. 

Just tell us of your require- 
ments or your plans for stainless 
steel, and we shall be glad to 
place all our research and pro- 
duction facilities at your dispo- 
sal. Write us at this address: The 
American Rolling Mill Co., 
540 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. 





in a 50-cent reduction in most scrap 
grades. No. 1 steel now is $16.50 to 
$17. Mills practically have cleared 
dealers’ books of old orders placed 
at higher prices, but stocks are 
ample to cover near-future needs. 
Detroit— Possibility of important 
automotive steel orders being placed 
imminently is being watched care- 
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fact a reduction in open-hearth ac- 


tivity locally is expected. Prices 
appear to be holding up better in 
this district than elsewhere. 
Cincinnati—Absence of consumer 
buying and reduction in steelmak- 
ing activity caused prices to weak- 
en, heavy melting steel going down 
50 cents per ton, followed by sev- 


fully by scrap interests, the mar- era] other grades. Movement 


ket remaining in the static position light, though small tonnages are 
being handled. Deliveries on con- 
tracts continue but in reduced vol- 


of the past two weeks. Sentiment 
is bearish and it is believed some 
further weakening in prices may ume. 


develop, especially in view of the St. Louis — Somewhat mixed 











HERE are two advantages of service we 
have to offer you — you'll find them to be 
as dependable as Accurate quality. 


1 Whatever your production schedules 

* demand, we see that Accurate serv- 
ice satisfies them. You simply tell us what 
you want... when you need it... and 
that's when you get it. It's mighty im- 
portant to us to deliver on time, because 
it's important to you. 


2 There is the Accurate engineering 

* department ready to serve you with 
its knowledge and experience —to help 
you work out problems of redesign, or to 
engineer a new spring for a new product. 
This is a service for you that costs you 
nothing while it can save you money and 
improve your product. 


Use these two features of Accurate service. 
You'll certainly profit by them as sure as you'll 
profit by Accurate quality. 






Send 
for your 

FREE COPY 
of the Accurate 
Handbook on 
springs. It's 
informative 
and compact. 






SES 


~ 


ACCURATE SPRING MFG. CO. 
3823 W. Lake Street Chicago, Ill. 
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trends will prevail in scrap. Cer- 
tain grades are apparently firmer, 
while on others quotations have 
dropped. Demand is better from 
gray iron foundries, reflecting re- 
duced scrap inventories and a high- 
er rate of operations in some in- 
stances. Cast items have been 
marked up fractionally. 

Seattle — Export business is con- 
fined to small shipments on a day 
to day basis. Shippers expect few 
orders from Japan in the near fu- 
ture as heavy consignments have 
been forwarded in the last 60 days. 
The latest full cargo charter, Janu- 
ary loading, was done at $11.50, 
within 50 cents of the high record. 
Mills are not active as their needs 
are covered. Seattle will shortly 
offer two miles of double track 
street railway rails for sale, other 
large lots thereafter as the system 
is abandoned for buses and track- 
less trolleys. 

Toronto, Ont.—Owing to unfavor- 
able weather conditions trading in 
iron and steel scrap continues slow. 
Most consumers have stocks suffi- 
cient for immediate needs. Steel 
mills are taking all steel scrap of- 
fered. Foundries show only minor 
interest in cast and stove plate. Be- 
cause of poor condition of roads 
comparatively little scrap is reach- 
ing dealers’ yards. Local dealers 
look for upward price revision with- 
in a few days, but made no changes 
in list for the week. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 81 


Boston—-Buying from warehouses 
is well maintained, and while the 
seiond half of January was less ac- 
tive than the first, totals for the 
month compare favorably with De- 
cember. Prices are generally firm 
except on some sheet transactions 
in which seconds are involved. 

New York—Volume with ware- 
houses has declined slightly. The 
number of individual orders is 
maintained, but aggregate tonnage 
is down and with few exceptions, 
January totals were moderately be- 
low December. Slackening during 
the last 10 days of the month was 
less pronounced than during the 
corresponding period in December. 

Philadelphia —- January business 
was about 75 per cent of that for 
December but some improvement is 
indicated this month. Orders cur- 
rently are small in size, reflecting 
improved mill deliveries. Prices are 
holding. 

St. Louis—-Warehouse sales and 
shipments are measurably below 
those of December, attributed in part 
to the record cold weather. Tubular 
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goods and some other repair mate- 
rials are reported in brisk demand. 

Buffalo— January business was 
slightly under December but for 
the majority of sellers was the best 
for the month, excepting 1937, in 
nine or ten years. 

Cincinnati—Sales are off, the de- 
cline being attributed largely to bet- 
ter mill deliveries. Some _ ware- 
houses report a 15 per cent drop in 
late-January business. 

Seattle—Milder weather and _ in- 
creased home construction account 
in part for the marked increase 
of volume in January compared 
with last year. Sheets are in good 
demand and items for the navy 
yard and other public projects are 
moving freely. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 81 


London — (By Cable) — Basic and 
hematite pig iron output is expand- 
ing in Great Britain. Demand for 
iron and steel for export is increas- 
ing as British prices are below Con- 
tinental, but export licenses are 
strictly limited. The situation in 
semifinished steel is improved by 
better deliveries from Belgium. 
Sheetmakers are better able to sup- 
ply domestic commercial users and 
also meet export demand. Trade in 
tin plate is satisfactory. 

War conditions will force con- 
tinued imports of steel and iron 
scrap, the house of commons has 
been told by Col. Llewellin, secre- 
tary to the ministry of supply. Ef- 
forts to increase domestic supplies 
have yielded results but present 
high steel production will force sup- 
plementary imports. 


It is understood a large order for 
tin plate has been placed with Welsh 
producers by the British and French 
governments. The plate is said to be 
of heavier gage than usual. 

Belgium and Luxemburg report 
export demand continues strong, ex- 
ceeding supplies available, domestic 
markets having priority. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 78 


Production has dropped 4 points 
to 65 per cent. Buying continues 
light, and backlogs are small. Bet- 
ter releases are expected within the 
next two weeks, although stocks of 
mills and canmakers are sufficient 
to make operations dependent on 
current demand. Export inquiry is 
steady and somewhat better than a 
year ago but is less than might be 
expected in view of world conditions. 
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Credit troubles have hampered for- 
eign trade in some instances. Do- 
mestic prices are firm but slightly 
lower on export tonnage, especially 
where credit risk is good. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 79 


Bolt and nut production is taper- 
ing more rapidly, as sellers are 
fairly well caught up with orders. 
New business the past four or five 
weeks has been slack in most lines 








An E.F. Fuel Fired Rotary Furnace—used Craft engine parts are handled in E.F. furnaces in the 


Ruined oe ee the Wright Aeronautical plant at Paterson, N. J. 


annealing, 
is various other heat treating processes on Wright air- 






and had it not been for at least a 
full month’s backlog as the new 
year got under way, production by 
now would have been down far 
more sharply. A bright spot has 
been automotive specifications, which 


were off only slightly this past 
month. 
Semifinished 


Semifinished Prices, Page 79 


Pittsburgh—Releases have mod 


erated, with nonintegrated mills cut- 








‘UThis E.F. Nitriding furnace— 
one of several in this nationally 
known plant—handles aircraft 
engine parts . . accurately and 

economicaily. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL 


Uses E. F. Furnaces 
FOR VARIOUS HEAT TREATING PROCESSES 
Nitriding, 


normalizing, hardening and 


These modern furnaces provide fast, accurate and 


them. 





An E.F. Chain Belt Conveyor Furnace used 
for heat treating a wide variety of parts in 
the Wright engine plant. 


Submit Your 
Furnace 
ProblemstoE.F. 


Engineers 


economical methods for handling the work assigned 


As specialists in designing and building all types of 
furnaces — electric as well as fuel fired — we invite 
you to submit your furnace and heat treating prob- 
lem to our experienced engineers for prompt atten- 
tion and the correct solution. 


Send For 
Leaflets 
Showing Other 


Installations 





The Electric Furnace Co., Salem, Ohio 


Gas Fired, Oil Fired and Electric Furmaces---For Any Process, Product or Production 








ting down inventories slightly. Sheet 
bar movement in particular has de 
clined, while skelp orders remain 
good and releases steady. Wire rod 
tonnage is off somewhat although 
export inquiries are active. The 50,- 
000 tons of semifinished placed by 
England with Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. is part of recent purchases es- 
timated to total 200,000 tons. 


New Stainless Extras 


A new extra list covering stain- 
less steel products has been issued 
by Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. in 
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conjunction with American Steel & 
Wire Co. The card supersedes the 
list of March 10, 1939. 

Numerous changes have _ been 
made, affecting bars, billets, wire 
and flat-rolled products. Revisions 
in quantity extras include a 50 per 
cent reduction in quantity charges 
on 4 to 6 per cent chromium stain- 
less. 


Ferroalloys 
Ferroalloy Prices, Page 80 


New York-——-Foreign demand for 
ferroalleys is increasing noticeably, 


STANDARD ARCHES 





Installations in many of the country’s leading mills 
are proving that Standard Suspended Arches 
provide longer life and so help to keep furnaces 
in continuous operation to meet today’s heavy 


production schedules. 








STANDARD ARCH CO., FROSTBURG, MD. 
Backed by 75 YEARS’ Experience in Refractories 





but little actual business is being 
done because of the government’s at- 
titude with respect to exportation of 
what it regards as strategic mate- 
rials. Some of this inquiry is com- 
ing from belligerent nations, al- 
though not in the volume that might 
be expected. Most of the inquiry, it 
is said, is from neutrals, who have 
been cut off from their normal 
sources of supply by the European 
war. Incidentally, no importations 
of ferromanganese have been seen 
for some time. 

Domestic shipments of ferroman- 
ganese in January declined from the 
preceding month and a further drop 
may be noted this month. This is 
regarded as likely in view of the 
fewer working days in February and 
of the probability of a further de- 
cline in steelmaking operations. 

The current market on ferroman- 
ganese is $100, duty paid, eastern 
seaboard, and on domestic spiegel- 
eisen, $32, Palmerton, Pa., for 19 to 
21 per cent material. 


Ore Imports Continue 
Despite War Conditions 


Baltimore —TIron ore shipments 
arriving here from Nov. 29 to Dec. 
15, inclusive, involved several siz- 


| able cargoes including several from 


Narvik, Sweden. Arrivals were 21,- 
000 tons from Cruz Grande, Chile, 
Nov. 30; 9049 tons, Narvik, Nov. 
30; 5556 tons, Narvik, Dec. 2; 7251 
tons, Narvik, Dec. 6; 1500 tons of 
chrome-bearing iron ore from Mas- 
inloc, Dec. 11; 21,300 tons, Cruz 
Grande, Dec. 14; and 5086 tons, 
Narvik, Dec. 14. 

Manganese ore importations com- 
prised 5700 tons from Durban, Nov. 
29; 7330 tons, Poti, Dec. 1; 8500 
tons, Rio Janiero, Dec. 1; 2200 tons 
of manganese ore (also 177 tons of 
silliminite rock), Calcutta, Dec. 1; 
3380 tons, Durban, Dec. 2; 6000 tons, 
Rio Janiero, Dec. 2; 4600 tons, San- 
tiago, Dec. 4; 7550 tons, Takoradi, 
Dec. 9; 6860 tons, Durban, Dec. 10; 
5400 tons, Poti, Dec. 10; 7500 tons, 
Takoradi, Dec. 12; 7600 tons, Poti, 


Dec. 14; and 500 tons, Calcutta, 
Dec. 15. 
Chrome ore arrivals comprised 


805 tons, Santa Cruz, Dec. 4; 8550 
tons, Masinloc, Dec. 8; 7800 tons, 
Lourenco Marques, Dec. 15; and 
1000 tons, Madras, Dec. 15. 

Arrivals also included 195 tons 
of silicate ore, Nov. 30, and 228 
tons, Dec. 12, both from Calcutta. 


Ask New Manganese Ore 
Bids for Army Supply 


Washington -—Procurement divi- 
sion, treasury department, has re- 
jected manganese ore bids opened 
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in December and will open bids Feb. 
20 for 2000 to 105,000 gross tons 
of ore for delivery at United States 
army ordnance depots at South 
Baltimore, Md., Ogden, Utah, and in 
Baltimore harbor. A minimum of 
48 per cent manganese is required. 


U. S. Steel Defends 
Basing Point System 
(Concluded from Page 24) 


ly unforeseeable. Its exponents pro- 
pose it in the name of abstract the- 
ory, and have outlined its charac- 
teristics and effects only with re- 
spect to the elimination of supposed 
evils of the basing point method. 
They have never described the op- 
eration of the system nor analyzed 
its effects in relation to the eco- 
nomic facts of the steel industry. 


Uniform f.o.b. mill price system 
is expected by its exponents to elimi- 
nate high cost, inefficient and sup- 
posedly uneconomically located 
mills and to break up concentra- 
tion of production facilities, by forc- 
ing the erection of small mills in 
all parts of the country. Such re- 
sults, even if they would be accom- 
plished by the system, would con- 
flict with basic economic factors, 
and necessarily increase present pro- 
duction and transportation costs. 


System Increases Competition 


The system is also expected to 
produce theoretical “perfect com- 
petition,” or at least to increase com- 
petition. This is to be accom- 
plished by the extraordinary means 
of arbitrarily limiting the competi- 
tion between mills not adjacent to 
each other to marginal territory. 
Each mill, or group of mills, would 
be restricted in distribution to a 
circumscribed area subject to only 
slight possible variations in size. 
Each customer would be confined to 
a single or a very few sources of 
supply. The capacities of mills 
would be limited to the consump- 
tion in the prescribed territories, 
and any existing additional capacity 
would have to be scrapped. Serious 
dislocations in the steel industry and 
in industries dependent upon it 
would be inevitable. 

Under a uniform f.o.b. mill price 
system, local monopolies and high 
assembly and_ production’ costs 
would displace the present wide- 
spread competition and low costs. 

A. A. Dornbusch, general sales 
manager, Newport Rolling Mills Co. 
was another witness called by the 
trade commission. Mr. Wooden in- 
troduced a letter written by Mr. 
Dornbusch to A. K. Andrews on 
Aug. 17, 1935, when Mr. Andrews 
was president of the Newport com- 
pany. Letter dealt with determina- 
tion of prices. Mr. Wooden at- 
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tempted to reveal collusion in fixing 
prices, an allegation which Mr. 
Dornbusch denied. 

A. B. Custer, administrative of- 
ficer of the navy department in con- 
nection with purchases was put on 
the stand by Mr. Wooden and intro- 
duced abstracts of certain steel bids. 
In one of these abstracts were 51 
bidders with only six exceptions to 
uniform bids. In the other abstract, 
also for steel bids for the navy, 
there were 31 bidders, all of the 
prices being identical. He said that 
speaking of steel only between 60 
and 70 per cent of the bids received 
were identical. 

Hugh White on the stand for the 


federal trade commission contended 
U. S. Steel figures: showing that a 
high percentage of awards made by 
the government went to lowest bid- 
ders on steel products could not be 
reconciled with an analysis made by 
government statisticians. 

The Corporation figures show 
awards were made by the govern- 
ment for $10,500,000 of steel prod- 
ucts during 1938 and the first quar- 
ter of 1939, of which 80 per cent 
went to lowest bidders and only 16.5 
per cent awarded by lots, indicat- 
ing tie bids. 

He claimed his breakdown of U.S 
Steel figures shows steel rolling mill 
products accounted for only a part 





? GENEROUS THRUST CAPACITY 


New Catalog No. 15 gives complete 
data on Shafer ‘‘DE” Series Bear- 
ings and the full line of single 
and double row bearings and stock 
mounted units. 


is provided in an unusually compact 
and easily applied bearing, in the 
new DE” Series self-contained dou- 
blerowShafer Bearings. Theconcave 
roller-convex raceway design assures 


e efficient load distribution, integra! 
self-alignment, and ability to handle 





radial loads, thrust loads in either 
direction, or any combination of 
radial and thrust loads. Shafer’‘DE” 
Series solves many difficult bearing 
problems. Consult Shafer engi- 
neers forspecific recommendations. 


SHAFER BEARING CORPORATION 
35 EAST WACKER DRIVE + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SHAFER Xadial-“/nuit ROLLER BEARINGS 
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198 Interesting Years 


@ A year and a half ago C. H. 
Vivian, editor, Compressed Air 
Magazine, says he happened in 
on the tail end of our search for 
the oldest industrial concern in 
the country that is still in busi- 
ness. As you may remember, 
the Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel 
Co. of High bridge, N. J., ante 
dated any other outfit by a wide 
margin, first beginning opera- 
tions in 1742, just a few months 
after the negro slave plot to burn 
New York City, which resulted 
in 13 burned at the stake and 
18 hanged. Mr. Vivian decided 
there must be an exceptionally 
interesting story in such a com- 
pany and took steps to get it. 
You will find it in the January 
issue of Compressed Air, and an 
interesting story it 1s. 


Off The Record 


® Supporters of F. D. R. for re- 
election (which of course does 
not include John L. Lewis, John 
N. Garner, or John D. Rocke- 
feller) are being tentatively la- 
belled Third Termites and are 
reported to be all set to pull the 
plug on their new slogan: Life 
Begins At ’40. 


Have You Heard? 


B® Along with a dozen new Con- 
fucius sayings every day we've 
been on the receiving end of a 
flood of such things as this: 
“What's a mirage?” (pause) 
“Give up?” (pause) “Why 
that’s where the litthe man who 
wasn’t there keeps his car!” 


Excuse It, Please 


® We reached our pinnacle last 
week in the art of mathematical 
jumbling. First to catch us, of 
course, was the boss who mod- 
estly admits of a C. E, sheepskin, 
Purdue ‘12. Apparently even 
Ann could figure that 1800 com- 


panies out of a total of 160,000 is 
really 1.2 per cent doing over half 
the business in the country and 
not 12 per cent as we said. Mr. 
A. Nonymous of Carnegie-Illi- 
nois agrees the situation is more 
amazing than we stated, and he’s 
right. 


Southern Hospitality 


@ |saac Tigrett, president of the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern Lines 
railroad is the kind of a guy 
we'd like to shake hands with 
good and hard. During the 
South’s recent cold wave, with 
thirteen inches of snow amazing 
and discomforting the people of 
Alabama, Mr. Tigrett notified 
each of his station agents: “When 
you go off duty at night, leave the 
waiting rooms unlocked, have 
good fires going and see there 
is enough coal on hand to last 
the hoboes all night.” 


Mr. Cohen Goes Vest 


@ The most three piece suits 
Cohen could buy last week was 
30, but even then he’d be stuck 
with 3 pair of trousers and 54 
sleeveless vests which seems sort 
of silly. We wonder, along with 
H. F. Hedderich (Pittsburgh 
Testing Lab), what he’s going 
to do with them all. Mr. H. bets 
he’d clear his stock easier if he 
bought 3 coats, 141 trousers and 
3 vests. When asked about this, 
Mr. Cohen just shrugged his 
shoulders and said, “Vell, I'll 
tink about it.” 


A Toughie 


@ Walter (Erie R. R.) Cronen- 
wett practically dares anyone to 
get this one: Jf a two-pound 
weight is dropped 11 feet, 6 
inches, upon a spring scale, the 
pound divisions of which are 
one-fourth inch, what will be the 
scale reading at the maximum 
‘itemmene  aat 
extension? We double-dare you. 
SHRDLU 
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of the awards. He said that they 
were covered by 153 different 
awards, of which 137 were on tie 
bids or 89.45 per cent. 

Mr. Wooden stated that the White 
analysis was based on the material 
supplied by U. S. Steel. 

Chairman O’Mahoney of the com- 
mittee suggested complete accuracy 
could have been assured had the 
figures used in the analysis been 
taken from government procure- 
ment department files. 

The summation by Wooden and 
White, attacking the basing point 
system asserted, “The constitutional 
power of congress to regulate in- 
terstate commerce could find no 
more appropriate exercise, assum- 
ing that our long established pub- 
lic policy of preserving competition 
and free enterprise is to be some- 
thing more than an abstraction,” 
than outlaw the system. 


System an “Invented Device” 


“From the time the system be- 
came the complete framework of 
the industry’s price structure down 
to the present, it has been a device 
invented for the purpose of produc- 
ing identical delivered prices and 
perfectly adapted to that result. 

“The steel industry should be pre- 
vented from continuing to restrain 
price competition through use of 
the basing point system or through 
any equivalent method. 

“If the debate as to the competi- 
tive or monopolistic status of the 
system can be prolonged indefinite- 
ly, the system will doubtless be con- 
tinued as long as those who employ 
it and defend it find profit in it. It 
is to be hoped that the last word 
on the factual side of the matter 
can be said before the temporary 
national economic committee, and 
that the only question remaining 
will be one of government policy.” 


Business Curbs Direct 
Unemployment Cause 


@ That decrease in number of go- 
ing concerns since 1929 explains a 
substantial part of the increase in 
unemployment since that year is 
the conclusion reached by A. W. 
Rucker and N. W. Pickering, busi- 
ness economists, in a study just 
published by  Farrel-Birmingham 
Co. Ine., Ansonia, Conn. 

Figures are quoted from the 1937 
United States census of manufac- 
tures to show four shifts have oc- 
curred in job opportunities. They 
are, from durable and heavy goods 
industries to consumers’ light 
goods; from largest and smallest to 
medium-sized concerns; from New 
England and Atlantic seaboard 
states to the Mid-West, South and 
Pacific coast; from the largest and 
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smallest industrial areas to either 
the medium-sized cities or smaller 
cities outside the principal industrial 
areas. 


The authors attribute the first 
shift to New Deal “reforms.” They 
conclude from the second that ma- 
chinery is not responsible since the 
smallest decline was among large 
concerns, presumably best able to 
substitute machinery. The cause of 
the third shift is attributed to labor 
troubles, increased taxes and ad- 
vanced social legislation. The fourth 
change they also conclude is caused 
by antibusiness political moves, ex- 
cessive taxation and extreme labor 
legislation. 


As a remedy they suggest that “if 
management can induce employes, 
legislators and public officials to see 
the relation between profit possibili- 
ties and the number of going con- 
cerns, between these and the num- 
ber of jobs, much of the task can 
be accomplished.” 


Advises More Political 
Activity by Business 


@ Business no longer can depend 
on the courts for aid, and specifically 
it cannot depend on the United 
States Supreme Court for favorable 
decisions, declared Thomas I. Par- 
kinson, president, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United 
States, before the thirty-ninth an- 
nual dinner, Traffic Club of Pitts- 
burgh, Jan. 26. 

According to Mr. Parkinson, it is 
now necessary for business to get 
into politics and root out the cause 
of this court attitude rather than 
to attempt to find legal aid in the 
form of a favorable court. 

Speaking before 1700 major rail- 
road executives and industrial lead- 
ers, he stated confidence in the fu- 
ture has been exhibited by his com- 
pany in purchasing $150,000,000 
worth of railroad bonds over the 
past two years. 

Instead of proper policing, the 
New Deal is seeking domination of 
business, according to the speaker, 
and this must be stopped in the 
only possible way—through active 
election participation and use of 
every possible influence to form a 
united front against bureaucracy. 

J. L. Perry, president, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., acted as toast- 
master. He was introduced by C. W. 
Trust, president of the Traffic Club. 


@ Output of steel barrels and 
drums in December was. 1,468,963 
units, compared with 1,636,273 units 
in November, department of com- 
merce reports. Tota] output for 
1939 was 12,188,005 units, com- 
pared with 8,557,174 in 1938 and 
9,850,539 in 1937. 
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JESSOP Sets Standards in Fine Quality STEELS 


WHETHER you order steel in pound lots or by the carload, 
you will be certain to obtain uniform high quality by specifying 
JESSOP STEEL. Our plant is equipped to produce steel in large 
tonnage lots . .. yet close personal supervision of each step in 
production enables us to maintain highest standards of quality 
at all times. 








Why not take advantage of Jessop’s fifteen decades of experience 
? e I I 
in making steel? Let us quote you on prices and delivery. Address 


JESSOP STEEL CO., 584 Green St., Washington, Pa. 
ESTABLISHED 1901 


Jessop Steels ¢ America 


CARBON- HIGH SPEED- SPECIAL ALLOY- 
STAINLESS- and COMPOSITE STEELS » 


FARQUHAR 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


N ODERN, high speed 
iV Farquhar hydraulic 


production presses are play- 
ing their part in scores of 
industries cutting costs, 
saving man-hours. 

The United States Cov- 
ernment, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, — General electric, 
American Chain and Cable 
are just a few of the satis- 
fied users who have relied 
on two decades of Farquhar 
engineering experience — to 
meet their particular speci- 
fications. Perhaps Farquhar 
engineers can help you the 
same way. It costs nothing 
to find out. 

Write for new Hydraulic 
Press Catalog. 





Illustrated: 75-ton hydraulic assembly and 
orming press 


A.B. FARQUHARCO.,Ltd. 
403 DUKE ST. YORK, PA. 
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-————— Copper 


Nonferrous Metal Prices 


—The Market Week— 


Anti- 


Electro Lake, Straits Tin Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 
del. del. Casting, New York Lead East Zinc num Amer. Cath- 
Jan. Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N.Y. St.L. St.L. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
27 11.62% 12.00 11.62% 45.50 45.12% 5.50 5.35 5.50 20.00 14.00 35.00 
29 11.62% 12.00 11.25 46.00 45.62% 5.25 5.10 5.50 20.00 14.00 35.00 
30 11.62% 12.00 11.25 45.87% 45.50 5.25 5.10 5.50 20.00 14.00 35.00 
31 11.62% 12.00 11.25 45.62% 45.25 5.25 5.10 5.50 20.00 14.00 35.00 
{ . 11.62% 11.62% 11.25 45.50 45.00 5.25 5.10 5.50 20.00 14.00 35.00 
2 11.62% 11.62% 11.25 45.12% 44.62% 5.25 5.10 5.50 20.00 14.00 35.00 
*Nominal. 
Chicago, No. 1 ......9,00-9.25 
MILL PRODUCTS ii: SE. ac ca wae eon ee 
F.0.b. mill base, cents per lb., except as Composition Brass Turnings 
specified. Copper brass products based TE i D255 SPR 4A a 7.00-7.25 
on 11.62%ec Conn, copper Light Copper 
Sheets New York es i a hae ..7,00-7.25 
Yellow brass (high) 18.40 Cleveland , .7.00-7.25 
Copper, hot rolled . - 20.25 Chicago Pe fe 
Lead, cut to jobbers 8.50 St. Louis ans chhe ea Gleo's >> eee 
Zinc, 100 Ib. base 11.00c Light Brass 
Tubes Cleveland Per ee OL ae 3.75-4.00 
High yellow brass 21.15 eR og bs hee ae 4.50-4.75 
Seamless copper 20.75 TES FO ee ee ier Barone 4.50-4.75 
Rods Lead 
High yellow brass .14.34 New York Eee or aes - 4.50-4.60 
Copper, hot rolled 16.75 oe eee ae .. .4.37 % -4.50 
Anodes Chicago ... .4,25-4.50 
Copper, untrimmed 17.50 St. Louis : .4.00-4.25 
Wire Zinc 
Yellow brass (high) 18.65 New York . 800-38.95 
. . Cleveland . .8.00-3.25 
OLD MSEALS St. Louis Pes Se eS Ee 3.25-3.50 
Nom. Dealers’ Buying Prices Aluminum 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass Mixed, cast, Cleveland ....... 10.25-10.50 
New York ee . »7.25-7.50 Borings, Cleveland ....... 2+ »%.25-7.50 
Cleveland . + + 7.T3-8.00 Clips, soft, Cleveland ........ 15.75-16.00 
Chicago . + 7,.75-8.00 Misc. cast, St. Louis ...........8.75-9.00 
a er ne ae eee 7.75-8.00 


.. -9.00-9.25 
.9.00-9.25 


New York, No. 1 
Cleveland, No. 1 


SECONDARY METALS 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, less carloads. .12.25 
Standard No. 12 aluminum. . .14.50-15.00 


BLADES, BLADES, BLapEs 


but just ONE 


There is just one MARVEL 
high-Speed-Edge Hack Saw 
Blade. It is the 100% effi- 
ciency blade that costs no 
more than ordinary high 
speed blades yet is un- 
breakable and will out-last 
and out-cut all others. 
Why? Because of the pat- 
ented construction; a_ stiff 
tough back welded to a 
perfect cutting edge (for 
greater speeds and feeds). 
Use MARVEL blades to cut 
straighter (they'll take all 
the tension required for the 
job), to cut faster and to 
last longer. They simply 
mean more work per dollar, 
more work done for the dol- 


lars YOU spend for blades. 





of tte MARVEL High 


H The Tough Alloy Steel Back 
= Speed Edge blade is: 


Electrically-welded and be- 
comes integral with: 


Tungsten High Speed Steel 
which make MARVEL 
High-Speed-Edge Blades 


UNBREAKABLE, 
. IN FACT! 


3 A cutting edge of 18% 


ARMSTRONG-BLUM MFG. CO. The Hack Saw People ’ 


5737 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Eastern Sales: 199 Lafayette St., N. Y. 





Nonferrous Metals 


New York—Tendency in nonfer- 
rous metal prices last week was 
downward as producers lowered quo- 
tations in an attempt to stimulate 
business. Shipments continued to 
maintain an active pace and the out- 
look for consumption during the 
first quarter is promising. If sales 
do not improve, lead and copper pro- 
ducers likely will curtail output. 

Copper—-Mine producers lowered 
electrolytic prices %s-cent on Thurs- 
day to the basis of 11.62%%c, Connec- 
ticut. This was the same level at 
which metal had been available 
from custom smelters since Jan. 25. 
Rolled and drawn copper and brass 
product prices were revised down- 
ward in proportion. Red metal 
scrap and brass and bronze ingot 
prices, however, held unchanged. 

Lead—Due to general unsettle- 
ment in nonferrous metal markets, 
consumers of lead were cautious 
in making new commitments. To- 
tal sales for the week compared 
favorably with the preceding week’s 
improved figure since the usual av- 
erage-price business was placed on 
the first of the month. All leading 
sellers reduced prices %4-cent on 
Monday, Jan. 29, to the basis of 
5.10c, East St. Louis, and 5.25c, New 
York. St. Joseph Lead Co. con- 
tinued to ask $1 premium on cer- 
tain brands in the East and limited 
sales to regular customers. 

Zinc—Leading sellers are still 
waiting for the pickup in new busi- 
ness which has been expected for 
several weeks. Consumers bought 
only light tonnages last week on 
the basis of 5.50c, East St. Louis, for 
prime western. 

Tin—Although prices declined to 
a new low since Feb. 16, 1939, con- 
sumers failed to show any _in- 
creased buying interest. Only a 
moderate volume of business was 
done on the decline with Straits 
spot closing at 45.12%c. 

Antimony—Only routine business 
was done on the unchanged price 
basis of 14.00c, New York, for 
American spot in cases. 


@ Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersville, Ind., has appointed ter- 
ritorial representatives as follows: 
John A. Dodd, 191 Marietta build- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga.; Smith & Berry, 
1316 First avenue, North, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; L. W. Oakley, 408 West 
Clinch avenue, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Leo L. Roussel, 2733 Dumaine street, 
New Orleans; B. G. Peterson, 6235 
Florence boulevard, Omaha, Nebr.; 
George A. McLaughlin, 741 Stanton 
avenue, Springfield, O.; W. B. 
Simons, 2324 Briarwood road, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Empire Gas & Equip- 
ment Co., 722 Twelfth street, Den- 
ver. 


STEEL 





























USE 


MOORE RAPID 


FURNACES 
for 
MELTING 
REFINING 
SMELTING 


Alloy and Carbon Steels. 
For Ingots and Castings. 
Gray and Malleable Irons. 
Copper, Nickel and Alloys. 
Ferro-Alloys, Carbide. 
Special Products. 


The illustration shows a small 
capacity three phase direct arc 
LECTROMELT furnace. Furnaces 
as small as 500 lb. capacity are 
being used for pouring forging 
ingots. 


RAPID 
ECONOMICAL 
RUGGED 


BUILT IN STANDARD SIZES 
25 LBS. TO 50 TONS CAPACITY 


PITTSBURGH 
LECTROMELT 
FURNACE 
CORP. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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—The Market Week— 


Equipment 


New York—Deliveries have _be- 
come the paramount problem in 
the domestic machine tool indus- 
try. What mild recession in new 
buying is evident is due to de- 
ferred deliveries, some heavier tools 
being booked for shipments late 
this year. Most builders are giv- 
ing domestic orders priority. Heavy 
buyers include government shops 
and the aircraft industry, the latter 
expanding and tooling for a new 
engine model. Miscellaneous indus- 
trial demand holds brisk. Plenty of 
foreign volume is available and the 
French commission is buying heav- 
ily. Representatives from Austra- 
lia, Belgium and Holland are also 
in this country for machine tools. 

Boston—With heavy backlogs and 
operating full schedules, machine 
builders in most instances are giv- 
ing priority to domestic orders. 
While foreign buyers also stress 
early deliveries, considerable export 
volume is being booked, notably 
from the French commission. The 
aircraft industry continues the heav- 
iest purchaser with indications this 
will continue for some time as tool- 
ing for a new American government 
engine model looms. 

Chicago—Orders for larger ma- 
chines have slackened off somewhat 
but a considerable volume of small 
items is pending. January ma- 
chinery business generally showed 
improvement over December, in 
some cases close to 20 per cent bet- 
ter. February prospects are diffi- 
cult to analyze, but sentiment is 
good in the machinery trade. Some 
railroad work is pending but in- 
dustrial demand leads, with buy- 
ing interests widely scattered. 

Seattle—Electrical items lead the 
equipment field with activity show- 
ing in ship repair jobs. Pacific 
Electric Mfg. Corp., San Francisco, 
seems to be low for furnishing the 
Bonneville project with oil circuit 
breakers, potential devices and 
other machinery for substations, as 
follows: Four breakers for _ St. 
Johns, with three potential devices, 
$19,928 each nine breakers, same 
station, $9640 each; two 115-kv 
breakers for Salem, $17,945 each; 
three 69-kv breakers, same station, 
$9215 each; Hood River station, 
$8990. Various alternates were sub- 
mitted. Other bidders included Gen- 
eral Electric, Westinghouse and 
Allis-Chalmers. Bids are in for two 
pumping units for the Indian irri- 
gation service, Monse, Wash. 


@ Railroad locomotives produced in 
December numbered 41, against 37 
in November, according to the de- 
partment of commerce. For 1939 
the total was 356, compared with 
261 in 1938 and 519 in 1937. 





You he 
the Judge 


OF THE QUALITY AND | 
PERFORMANCE OF THESE 
SUPERIOR PRODUCTS 


On any basis — strength, accuraey, 
uniformity — these Parker-Kalon 
Cold-Forged Products pass every 
test with flying colors. 

But you be the judge of that! 




















Test them in your own plant, in 
your own way, under actual oper- 
ating conditions. Find out why 
thousands of users have switched 
to Parker-Kalon. Send for samples 
today. No obligation. 

PARKER-KALON CORPORATION 
200 Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 


PARKER-KALON 
Coldifeiged | 


SOCKET SCREWS 
WING NUTS - CAP NUTS 


THUMB SCREWS 


SOLD THROUGH 

















REPUTABLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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Construction --« Enterprise 


Pennsylvania 

PITTSBURGH, PA Aluminum Co. of 
America plans $30,000,000 expansion pro- 
gram to include additions to alumina 
works at Mobile, Ala.; additions to metal 
producing plants at Alcoa, Tenn.; im- 
provements to hydroelectric stations 


along Little Tennessee river. In Alcoa, 
Tenn., company is extending its rolling 
mill to inerease production of sheet 


more than 1,000,000 pounds per month. 


PITTSBURGH, PA Westinghouse 


tracts for new factory at East Pitts- 


burgh to cost $60,000. 


Michigan 

DETROIT, MICH.—Ideal Tool and Die 
Co. incorporated at $24,000 to manufac- 
ture tools, dies and automotive parts. 
Walter H. Chapman, 433 Brady street. 


DETROIT, MICH.—Square D, Co. has 
purchased 8-acre factory site at Mil- 
waukee to construct a new plant this 
year with 120,000 square feet of floor 
space. Major part of company’s Milwau- 








Electric & Mfg. Co. has awarded con- 
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their absence 
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@ In the final analysis, every casting bought is bought for its quality. 

When quality is established, workmanship and price follow in order 
When quality, workmanship and price are equally 
pleasing, buyers find it a pleasure to do business. 
BRONZE CO. includes in all its advertising the slogan ‘You'll like 
our quality, workmanship and price. Send us your inquiries.” That this 
has been no empty talk, SHOOP BRONZE points to its sales record, 
where complaints, rejections and cencellations are conspicuous by 
If YOU are contemplating the purchase of castings, mill 
bearings, bushings, anti-acid metal, hydraulic pump work or pickle 
crates, you will do yourself a favor by fir:t writing to 





44.360 WEST SIXTH AVE. 
TARENTUM, PA. 





l 


The SHOOP 


BRONWZE CeO. 


(Pittsburgh District) 








POOLE 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 




















ALL METAL e FORGED STEEL 
NO WELDED PARTS 


OIL TIGHT 
DUST PROOF e FULLY LUBRICATED 


Send for a copy of our 


Flexible Coupling Handbook 


e FREE END FLOAT 








Baltimore, Md. 








| POOLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
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kee operations will be transferred there. 
DETROIT, MICH.—Hanson & Co., 6527 


Russell street, incorporated at $10,000 
to manufacture dies, gages, steel rolls. 
Dana A. Hanson, 16235 Windamere ave- 
nue, 

FLINT, MICH.—Chevrolet Motor is 
planning plant for valve manufacture. 

LANSING, MICH.—John Deere Plow 
Co., Moline, Ill., contemplates four-story 
addition to its factory here. 

WAYNE, MICH.—Metal Craft Die & 
Mfg. Co. incorporated at 100,000 shares 
no par value to manufacture dies and 
tools. Arthur W. Knebusch, Wayne. 


Ohio 

BEREA, O. City, John J. Baesel, 
mayor, and C. C. Unnewehr, chairman 
light and water committee, are consider- 
ing additional generating equipment and 
improvements of municipal light plant. 
Details and engineer have not been de- 
cided upon. 

CLEVELAND, O. Triangle Stamping 
Co., has been incorporated with capital 
of 100 shares of no-par common stock. 

DAYTON, O.—War department, Wright 
Field, contracting officer will receive 
bids to Feb. 13 for 43 arbor presses of 
various sizes, circular 40-1004; and bids 
to Feb. 16 for 17 universal horizontal 
shapers, circular 40-1022. 

MT. ORAB, O.—Village, Walter Baum- 
gardner, mayor, plans general water- 
works system and elevated tank to cost 
$60,000. WPA grant of $25,000 is ex- 
pected soon since supply well test has 
been approved. C. J. Simon & Associates 
(Frank Bonawith, representative), Van 
Wert, O., are engineers. 


Missouri 

JEFFERSON CITY, MO.—Joseph O'Neil 
Construction Co., Leavenworth, Kan., 
was low at $31,500 for water works 
system for state; Keene & Simpson, 15 
West Tenth street, Kansas City. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Carter Carburetor 
Co. will erect a four-story plant addition 
costing $175,000. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Ervine Meyer, 3970 
Connecticut street, will erect $10,000 
warehouse. 

Arkansas 
OSCEOLA, ARK.—Cartwright MHard- 


ware Co., Raymond Finley, plans rebuild- 
ing burned warehouse. 


Oklahoma 


BLACKWELL, OKLA.—Fire damage to 
workhouse of Blackwell Milling Co. is es- 
timated at $100,000. 


Wisconsin 

MADISON, WIS. Craftsman Indus- 
tries Inc., has been incorporated in Wis- 
consin to deal in chemicals, wood, plas- 
tics, steel, iron and other metals. _ In- 
corporators are D. R. Parker, J. K. Kene- 
han and A. R. Parker. 


Minnesota 
ALEXANDRIA, MINN.—REA has al- 
lotted $20,000 to Douglas county light 


and power co-operative, Clifford R. Hove, 
superintendent, for extensions to 200 


consumers along existing transmission 
lines. 
BENSON, MINN.—REA has allotted 


$30,000 to Stevens-Big Stone power co- 
operative, Victor Hanson, superintendent, 
for 42 miles of transmission lines for 
105 consumers in Swift, Pope and 
Stevens counties. 

MANKATO, MINN. Blue Earth- 
Nicollet electric co-operative, E. M. Nash, 
superintendent, is planning generating 
plant. 

RED LAKE FALLS, MINN.—Red Lake 
county co-operative association, John W. 


STEEL 























Dysart, county agent, is planning trans- 
mission lines. Ellerbe & Co., 1021 E. First 
National bank building, St. Paul, are 
consulting engineers. 


ST. JAMES, MINN.—REA has approved 
contract to E. W. Wylie, St. Paul, at 
$56,415 by south central electric asso- 
ciation, Edward C. Meier, superintendent, 
for 85 miles of transmission lines to 
serve 190 consumers. Banister Engineer- 
ing Co., 1586 University avenue, St. Paul, 
is consulting engineer. 


Texas 


AUSTIN, 
city manager, 
power plant, 
water intake system at 
to cost $154,000. 

BONHAM, TEX.—John Arledge 
poses to erect cold storage plant. 

HAMILTON, TEX. — Taylor Construc- 
tion Co., Taylor, Tex., was low at $22,661 
for 41 miles of transmission lines in Ham- 


Guiton Morgan, 
plans improvements to 
distribution system and 
filtration plant, 


TEX.—City, 


pro- 


ilton, Mills and Coryell counties for 
Hamilton county electric co-operative as- 
sociation; Texas Engineering Co., 110 


East Tenth street, Austin, Tex., is engi- 
neer. 

MARSHALL, TEX.—Fire damage to 
Marshall Compress Co.’s plant, operated 
by Cameron McElroy Jr. was $150,000. 

STEPHENVILLE, TEX.—R. W. McKin- 
ney Construction Co., Nacogdoches, was 


low at $69,826 for electric distribution 
system for Erath electric co-operative 
association. 


WHARTON, TEX. Fire damage to 


handle factory, Sam Huston, manager, 
was $30,000. 
North Dakota 

VERENDRYE, N. DAK.—Hearing will 


be held before state railway commission 
on application of Verendrye electric co- 
operative, H. H. Blackstead, president, 
for 65 miles of transmission lines in 
McHenry and Ward counties to serve 
190 consumers. General contract subject 
to REA approval has been awarded to 
W. A. Patterson Construction Co., 1955 
University avenue, St. Paul, at $65,925. 
M. S. Hyland, 1114 Eighth avenue North, 
Fargo, N. Dak., is consulting engineer. 


Nebraska 


HASTINGS, NEB.—City, Raymond L. 
Crosson, city clerk, has authorized plans 
for a 3500-kilowatt generator to cost 
$280,000. Black & Veatch, 4706 Broad- 
way, Kansas City, Mo., are consulting 
engineers. 

SCOTTSBLUFF, NEB.—Western Public 
Service Co. has plans for a 2500-kilowatt 
steam turbo-generating power station 
operating at 400 pounds steam pressure 
by oil or gas fired boiler, to cost $200,000. 


Iowa 


ATLANTIC, IOWA—City, George Al- 
exander, city clerk, will complete plans 
about March 1 for sewage disposal plant 
to cost $107,000. It is undecided whether 
to make this a contract job or a WPA 
job. Buell & Winter Engineering Co., 
508 Insurance Exchange building, Sioux 
City, Iowa, is consulting engineer. 

BOXHOLM, IOWA—WPA has approved 
new waterworks system, including a 
well, pumping equipment, tower and tank 
and auxiliaries, to cost $33,610. 

CRESCO, IOWA—Chamber of 
merce is considering building a 
power plant. H. G. Addie is mayor. 

INDEPENDENCE, IOWA—REA has 
approved contract by Buchanan county 
rural electric co-operative, Alvin J. Tonn, 
superintendent, to E. W. Wylie, St. Paul, 
at $18,499 for 31 miles of transmission 
lines to serve 61 consumers. A. W. 


com- 
new 
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Grubb, Vinton, Iowa, is consulting en- 
gineer. 
Idaho 

ASHTON, IDAHO—REA recently al- 


lotted $89,000 to Fall river rural electric 
co-operative for 91 miles of transmission 
lines. Plans are completed, bids to be 
taken soon. H.S. Nixon, Grain Exchange 
building, Omaha, is consulting engineer. 

BOISE, IDAHO State officials 
considering natural gas pipeline 
northern Utah fields to Ashton 
Payette, Idaho, to cost $7,500,000. 
S. Joseph, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
sents syndicate. 


are 
from 
and 
Harry 
repre- 


briquet plant of 
Roy Huffman, man- 


being built at wood 
Potlatch Forests Inc., 


ager. 


Pacific Coast 


ASTORIA, OREG.—State board of 
higher education is planning fish pro- 
cessing laboratory here. 

ASTORIA, OREG.—Pacific Power & 
Light Co. is planning 10 miles of 6600- 
volt power lines near Seaside. 

EUGENE, OREG.—City water board 
proposes to build a 7500-kilowatt power 
plant costing $510,000. Steam standby 


power unit is planned. 
















LEWISTON, IDAHO—Addition 94 x MARSHFIELD, OREG.—A_ $1,000,000 
222 feet, part reinforced concrete, is plywood plant at Lebanon for Evans 
Square - Keystone - Flat - Round 
Half Round - Special 
ae og High Carbon - Low Carbon - Alloy 












STRIP STEEL 

Highest Quality and Service 
Guaranteed 

Wire 


Also 


THE SENECA WIRE & ¢@ 
MFG. COMPANY i 


Established 1905 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 





Tempered and Untempered 


Cloth 





Screen 
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INDUSTRIAL 


As used in the preparation of 
grain, ores, chemicals, foods, 
and for many other purposes. 
ORNAMENTAL 

For architectural grilles, cab- 
inets, metal furniture, ete.,a 
wide selection of designs and 
sizes are available. 
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PERFO 
5634 FILLMORE ST., CHICAGO 
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114 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 
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Products Co., Detroit, is planned this 
vear, according to Max D. Tucker. 

PORTLAND, OREG.—Reimers & Joliv- 
ette were low at $87,583 for Portland Air- 
lines building Albert Kahm, Detroit, 
is architect 

PORTLAND, OREG.—Bonneville proj- 
ect has awarded to Bennett & Taylor, 
Los Angeles, low at $33,784, contract to 
erect the Bonneville-The Dalles’ ship 
canal crossing power line. 

SALEM, OREG.—Proposals for crea- 
tion of nine public utility districts will 
be on ballot May 17. Largest district 
will be 67 square miles within Portland 
city limits 

COULEE CITY, WASH A. A. Elmore, 
president state prospectors’ and miners’ 


association, plans custom mining mill 


Weigh it accurate- 
ly en route. 
Avoid costly de- 
lays and extra 


handling. Use 
KRON Crane 


Scales. 


“nm KRORM © 


BRIQOQGEPORT CONN 
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above Coulee dam to be built in units 
and increased as area develops. Eventu- 
ally a smelter will be installed. 

KENNEWICK, WASH. Walla Walla 
Canning Co. is planning a branch plant 
here. 

LACROSSE, WASH.—LaCrosse Grain 
Growers Inc. has awarded contract to 
W. J. Morrell, Lewiston, Idaho, for a 
130,000-bushel electrically operated grain 
elevator of 23 bins. 

LEAVENWORTH, WASH.—State WPA 
has approved a local water and sewer 
system to cost $190,935. 

MT. VERNON, WASH.—S. A. Moffett 
and associates, Seattle, are planning a 
fruit and vegetable freezing plant. 

MT. VERNON, WASH.—S. A. Moffett 
and associates, Seattle, are planning a 
$120,000 vegetable and fruit canning 
plant here, contract to be let in Feb- 
ruary. Quick freezing equipment to have 
50 tons daily capacity and storage for 
60 cars of produce will be provided. 

NORTH MILTON, WASH. Directors 
of Walla Walla grain growers will build 
$60,000 grain elevator. 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Sound Construc- 
tion & Engineering Co. is low at $90,825 
to Maurice Thompson, state adjutant 
general, for rebuilding Seattle armory. 

SEATTLE, WASH. Transportation 
commission has condemned = 247,866 
square feet of land for 4 proposed $225,- 
000 central garage and shops for mu- 
nicipal trackless trolley system. 

SEATTLE, WASH.—King county com- 
missioners plan a $300,000 fireproof ad- 
dition to county hospital subject to 
approval of a 1-mill tax by voters on 
March 12. Plans are by James M. Tay- 
lor Jr: 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Alaska railroad 
plans early purchase of rolling stock, 
bids to be asked soon. Specifications in- 
clude two freight locomotives, 30 freight 
cars, two passenger coaches, ten re- 
frigerator and ten flat cars. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—Washington Water 
Power Co. will build $120,000 substa- 
tion, outdoor type, for 110,000-volt 
power line. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—Directors of In- 
land Empire Refineries are considering 
320-mile pipeline to cost $3,000,000 to 
bring crude oil from Cut Bank, Mont.., 
field to refinery here. William H. MclIn- 
tyre, Salt Lake City, is president. W. A. 
Bechtel & Co., San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, is expected to receive contract 
if proposition is approved. Line will have 
a capacity of 6000 barrels each 24 
hours, and two pump stations will be 
built. Two additional units to local re- 
finery will be built to cost $50,000. Mon- 
tana Headlight Co. will participate in 
project, if approved. 

YAKIMA, WASH.—J. M. Jannsen, Spo- 
kane, is planning $110,000 stockyards 
here, first unit to begin in February 
John A. Maloney, architect. 

YAKIMA, WASH. — Reclamation  bu- 
reau is preparing plans at Denver for 
proposed garage and warehouse at Roza 
dam, Washington state; bids soon. 

YAKIMA, WASH.—J. A. Terteling & 
Sons, Boise, Idaho, are low at $98,870 
to reclamation bureau for. structures 
and other items on Yakima ridge canal, 
Roza project. 


Alaska 


KETCHIKAN, ALASKA-—Bids will be 


received Feb. 21 at Washington, for 
fish products laboratory here. 


Canada 

NEW WESTMINSTER, B. C. 
Veneer Co., Ltd., will build plant addi- 
tions 70 x 400 feet and 35 x 42 feet. Piling 
contract awarded to Vancouver Pile 


Driving & Contracting Co., Ltd., Van- 
couver. Arthur Pearson, 850 West 
Hastings street, Vancouver, is engineer. 

UCLUELET, B. C.—Canadian war sup- 
ply board, Ottawa, is receiving tenders 
for single seaway hangar, slipway and 
apron to be built here. 

CAMP BORDEN, ONT.—War supply 
board, Ottawa, W. R. Campbell, chair- 
man, is receiving tenders for sewage 
pumping plant, pipe line and sewage dis- 
posal plant at Royal Canadian Air 
Force station here. 

JOLIETTE, QUE.—Joliette Steel, Ltd., 
has awarded contract for pattern and 
foundry building to cost $20,000 to Cor- 
inthian Construction Co., Ltd., 5726 Sher- 
brooke street West, Montreal. Perry, 
Luke & Little, 1405 Bishop street, 
Montreal, is architect. 
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Qur arm is to render 
service. A little more 
complete ...more hos- 
pitable...more pleasing 
... than even the most 
exacting guest expects. 
CHAS. H. LOTT 


Manager 


Every Room Outside 
with Private Bath 
$2.50 
$4.00 
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Double 
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you were out of your crib — there were compara- 
tively few grades of steel. Now, my engineers specify 
exact J&L steels for each particular product we 
make, and the orders, with all their chemical and 


physical formulas, look like pages out of a text book.” 


“Yes, and we know how to interpret then — make the 
steels that work most economically for you. Steel has 
changed — even since I started to work here, after 
graduation from Tech. We now think of steel less and 
less as merely a ton of metal, and concentrate more and 


more on new and specialized steels for different and 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL WoRKS * PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
J&L—PARTNER IN 
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“You're going places here at JxL...in control 
of quality... from what I’ve been seeing.’ 


, 


From an original drawing by ORISON MacPHERSON 


wider uses. There are hundreds of kinds of steels today.” 


**You’re going places here at J&L in control of qual- 
a ] 


ity, [ would say, from what I’ve been seeing.” 


“We believe we are, sir. Through continuous research 
in our Pilot Plant Laboratory we’re discovering more 
and more ways that this most versatile of all metals 


can better serve mankind.” 


*‘And those manufacturers — like me — who buy 
your steels transform the product of your science 
and skill into countless useful articles that con- 


tribute to better living for all — often at lower cost.” 
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Workers Advise on Hiring 


To the Editor: 

Our policy has been to keep in 
close touch with our employes, help- 
ing them to solve their individual 
problems and using their judgment 
to a considerable degree in the hir- 
ing of new help in order to avoid 
radical disturbers getting into our 
organization. 

Safety committees working in our 
various departments for many years 
have made more progress during the 
past year to create a better under- 
standing than during any previous 
years. 

Payments made under our group 
insurance and the working of our 
hospitalization plan has had a 
marked effect during the past year 
and we believe has made our em- 
ployes more conscious of the com- 
pany’s constructive efforts in their 
behalf. 

Our own observation in general is 
that the worker has learned a great 
deal during the past year from see- 
ing the effects of the communist 
and C. I. O. disturbances and even 
ithe radical group in the A. F. of L. 
have been obliged to realize that 
this wild and unscrupulous type of 
organization methods will very soon 
wreck the whole labor movement 
and have more or less soft pedaled 
the rough stuff, at least for the time 
being. 

This has had a wholesome effect 
on the employed class and has given 
the ones who think, the hope that 
they might yet have something to 
say in regard to running the particu- 
lar unions of which they are mem- 
bers. 

Our company has adopted the 
policy that every employe is a sales- 
man and as such it is to his ad- 
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holding his identity. 


to sell the merits of his 


vantage 
company to the public. We are all 
encouraged to take an active part 
in the community life around us and 
to work for the general good of our 
good old U. S. A. 


CHAS. HoEHN 
President, 
Enterprise Foundry Co., 
San Francisco 


Sees “Big Lift” in Decade 


To the Editor: 

Your 1940 Yearbook of Industry 
was a real surprise and we believe 
it outdoes anything you have pre- 
viously published. We believe the 
manner in which you departmentized 
this edition has proven of real as- 
sistance to your readers. 

This edition is evidence of the big 
lift you have given your publica- 
tion during the past ten years. Con- 
gratulations. 

C. B. Cook 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 
Cleveland 


Company Absorbed Wage Loss 


To the Editor: 

We do not feel that any substan- 
tial progress has been made in the 
last year in employe and public rela- 
tions, and we really feel progress 
has been made backward, rather 
than forward. 

It is my opinion that in a general 
way, the same thing has happened 
throughout the country, in the in- 
dustrial field. 

We did not inaugurate any change 
in policy which would make for any 
betterment in employe and business 
relations, other than what we have 
been doing in the past several years. 
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We did, however, take care of the 


time loss which our employes 
suffered when the new time rate 
went into effect in October. We 


raised our entire personnel a suffi- 
cient amount to make up this differ- 
ence, so that they would make the 
same amount per week as they did 
before. 

A. R. Cooper 
President, 
Cooper Mfg. Co., 
Marshalltown, Iowa 


Improves Each Year 


To the Editor: 

We are pleased to extend to you 
our congratulations for the advance- 
ment in the last annual review issue 
compared to previous issues. While 
you have not had to apologize for 
any of the previous issues, at the 
same time it is pleasing to note 
from year to year the issues im- 
prove in appearance and interest. 
Therefore we extend our congratu- 
lations to you. 

L. E. KINN 
President and General Manager, 
Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., 
Fostoria, O. 


Likes the Pink Index 


To the Editor: 

I am very happy to congratulate 
you on your 1940 annual issue. The 
advertisements seem brighter, the 
makeup is more logical and the ar- 
ticles strong and easier to get at. 
Your pink index section represents 
another interesting improvement. 

KEITH EVANS 
Advertising Manager, 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., 
Chicago 
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